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Arrangements have been made, under the sanction of the Council, for the purpos 
of facilitating the exchange, amongst members of the Society, of Rubbings of Monu 


mental Brasses. 


Collectors, on forwarding their Lists of Duplicates to the Honorary Secretary 
will be placed in communication with the Collectors desirous of exchanging. Th 
Lists should state whether the Rubbings are good or rough, and with what materis 


taken. 
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TO THE MEMBERS. 


URREY, abounding, as it does, in great and diversified natural 
beauties, is not possessed of many objects affording interest to the 
antiquarian. The immense forests and large tracts of heath land, which 
existed in the days of the early Britons, may, in part, account for this, 
aided no less by its position, separated, as it is, by the counties of 
Kent, Sussex, and Hants from the seashore. 


Although Saxon churches and Norman castles, as a consequence, 
cannot be found in the county, there are, nevertheless, relics of great 
interest in our midst, which claim the notice of the archeologist: to 
these the Council would direct attention. Among the recent evidences 
of a healthful revival of interest in such matters, may be adduced the 
preservation and careful restoration of the wall-painting in Chaldon 
Church, a very accurate rendering of which, in tinted lithograph, with 
descriptive letterpress from the pen of Jonny Green WALLER, Esq., 
will be found in this volume. 


Time and neglect have done much to destroy the fabric of some of the 
early churches, added to which, repairs having become imperatively 
necessary, the opportunity has been taken advantage of to add “ restora- 
tion” to reparation, frequently to the damage of the original design. 
The Society has endeavoured, by the publication of papers, accompanied 
hy detail drawings, to record the style and architectural features of the 
edifices, prior to these alterations, and in this particular are largely 
indebted to their indefatigable ecclesiologist ALrrep Hares, Esq., 
F.S.A. 


In the hands of Granvitte-Leveson Gower, Esq., F.S.A., Bletch- 


ingley has found an accomplished historian, whilst the descriptions of 
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the strongholds of our ancestors at Anstiebury, and White Hill, Cater- 
ham, by Roserr A. C. Gopwix-Austen, Esq., F.R.S., and Jony 
Wickuam Friower, Esq., F.G.8., have exhausted all that is known 
about those ancient camps. To Wittiam Henry Hart, Esq., F.S.A., 
the Society is not only indebted for the paper on the “ Parliamentary 
Surveys of the Royal Parks,” but also for substantial pecuniary 


assistance, that gentleman having defrayed the entire cost of printing 
the same. 


In Genealogy and Heraldry, Spencer Percevat, Esq., F.8.A., 
and Joserpu Jackson Howarp, Esq., F.S.A., have rendered valuable 
aid ; whilst Joun Green WALLER, Esq., has contributed some interest- 
ing notes on the Cobham monuments at Lingfield. 


The Council has also, in conclusion, to acknowledge, with thanks, 
the liberality of ALrrep Heates, Esq., F.S.A., and GRranvILLe- 
Leveson Gower, Esq., F.S.A., in presenting the necessary engravings 
to illustrate their respective papers on Great Bookham, Chiddingfold, 
and Bletchingley Churches. 
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REPORTS OF PROCEEDINGS. 


Tue Fourteenth ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, in accordance with 
Rule XLII, to receive and consider the Report of the Council on the 
state of the Society, and to elect the officers for the ensuing year, was 
held in the Council-room, Danes Inn, Strand, on Wednesday, the 3rd 
of July, 1867, 

Seymour Teuton, Esq., in the Chair. 

The Honorary Secretary read the following Report :— 


“ The attention of your Council has this year been principally directed 
to the financial part of their duties. They have refrained, they trust 
wisely, from entering on the publication of another volume of ‘ Collec- 
tions’ until the liabilities of the Society have been entirely liquidated. 
That being nearly accomplished, they purpose resuming their literary 
functions, and hope to present the result to the members early in the 
ensuing year. 

“They have to acknowledge, with thanks, donations of several books 
of archeological interest. They have purchased, at trifling cost, a 
glass case to preserve from destruction the more delicate and fragile 
specimens in their collection ; they have therefore confidence in inviting 
from members and others interested in the archeology of the county the 
presentation of additional articles to make the same more complete. 


“ Owing to the death of several of the oldest members of the Society, 
the numbers have slightly diminished, being now 413. 

“The exeursion to Cobham and its vicinity, and the very hospitable 
reception given by Charles Buxton, Esq., M.P., and Mrs. Buxton, was 
highly appreciated by a large assemblage of members ; and the Council 
have accepted an invitation, proffered in the same spirit, by W. W. 
Pocock, Esq., a member of the Council, to Merrow, on the 18th inst., 
which they have every reason to anticipate will be productive of similar 
pleasure to the members of the Society. 

“The accounts have been duly audited and found satisfactory, as the 
annexed Report will testify ” :— 


“ We, the undersigned, being the appointed Auditors of your Society, 
do hereby certify that we have very carefully examined the balance- 
sheet of the past year, together with the vouchers, and we find that it 
corresponds with the same, and that it is quite correct. We desire also 
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to testify to the exact and methodical manner in which the accounts 
have been kept by the Honorary Secretary. 


(Signed) “GEORGE RUSSELL FRENCH, 
“ CHAS. HY. ELT, > AUDITORS. 
“ GEO. CURLING, 
* Dated 19th June, 1867.” 


It was moved, seconded, and unanimously resolved, that this Report 
be adopted, printed, and circulated. 
The Patron, President, and Vice-Presidents were unanimously 
re-elected. 
The following eight members of Council retired by rotation, and were 
re-elected :— 
E. Anperson, Esq. 
R. A. C. Gopwiy-AusteN, Esq., F.R.S. 
E. V. Austin, Esq. 
R. Bray, Esq., F.S.A. 
J. W. Burrerwortn, Esq., F.S.A. 
The Rey. A. Cazenove. 
The Rev. J. 
J. W. Flower, Esq., F.G.S. 


The thanks of the meeting were given to the Auditors, who were 
re-elected. 

A similar vote was given to the Council, and to the Hon. Secretary, 
who was re-elected. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to the Chairman, and having been 
acknowledged, the proceedings terminated. 
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REPORTS OF PROCEEDINGS. 


Tue AnnuaL GENERAL MeetiNG of the members was held on Thursday, 
the 18th of July, 1867, at Uplands, Guildford, by special invitation of 
William Willmer Pocock, Esq., a member of Council. 

By the kind permission of the Rev. W. Heberden, Great Bookham 
church was opened to the members, and a paper, which will be found at 
page 24 of this volume, was read thereon by Alfred Heales, Esq., F.S.A. ; 
after which West Horsley Place, the seat of Henry Currie, Esq., was 
visited. The mansion possesses few attractions to the archzeologist, 
being of the latter part of the sixteenth or early part of the seventeenth 
century, but its picture-gallery contains good portraits of Charles I. and 
Charles II., Nell Gwynne, Sir Richard Fanshawe, and others. The mem- 
bers having assembled in the great hall, R. A. C. Godwin-Austen, Esq., 
F.R.S., gave an elaborate account of the former residents and propri- 
etors of the place; among others, of Lord Berners, Carew, son of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and Sir John Nicholas. 


West Horsley Church was also visited, and some observations on its 
history were made by the Rector, Mr. Godwin-Austen, and Mr. Hart ; 
after which the company proceeded to Uplands, on Merrow Downs, 
where they were most hospitably entertained by W. W. Pocock, Esq., 
returning to Dorking Railway-station by Newlands’ Corner, the view 
from which was universally admired. The unpropitious weather alone 
interrupted the harmony and enjoyment of the day. 


Tue Firreenta ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, in accordance with 
Rule XIIL, to receive and consider the Report of the Council on the 
state of the Society, and to elect the officers for the ensuing twelve 
months, was held in the Council-room, Danes Inn, Strand, on Wednesday, 
the 15th of July, 1868, 


Josuua W. Burrerwortn, Esq., F.S.A., in the Chair. 
The Honorary Secretary read the following Report :— 


“In presenting their Report to the Fifteenth Annual General 
Meeting of the Surrey Archeological Society, the Council have much 
pleasure in announcing, that, having liquidated all pecuniary liabilities, 
they are enabled to publish another volume of ‘ Collections.’ The 
proofs of the several papers are being revised by the authors, and it is 
anticipated the book will ‘shortly be ready for the members. It will 
comprise, among other matters, the whole of the returns made in the 
reign of Edward VI. of the church ornaments for each parish in the 
county of Surrey. The Society is indebted to J. R. Daniel-Tyssen, Esq., 
F.S.A., for this valuable contribution. 


“ The Council urge the members still to afford their aid, by inducing 
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their friends in the county to join the Society ; thus compensating the 
losses sustained by the death of its oldest members and patrons. Dona- 
tions in aid of a fund to illustrate the Society’s publications are earnestly 
solicited. The former contributions to this fund enabled the Council 
to illustrate the third volume with many valuable plates. 

“The annual excursion to Great Bookham and West Horsley, and 
the very hospitable reception of the members at Merrow, by W. W. 
Pocock, Esq., a member of the Council, were fully appreciated, and, 
notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather, attended by a con- 
siderable assemblage. 

“ During the past year several donations of books have been received ; 
among which will be found four volumes of the national manuscripts 
of England and Scotland, presented by the Secretary of State for War, 
through the medium of Colonel Sir Henry James, R.E. 

“ Donations of books and prints illustrating Surrey topography, copies 
of monumental inscriptions, and rabbings of arms from Surrey churches, 
will be thankfully received. 

“The accounts of the Society have been duly audited, and the an- 
nexed Report will show the satisfactory state of the affairs of the 
Society ” :— 


“We, the undersigned, the appointed Auditors of the Society, have 
carefully examined the balance-sheet for the past year, and have checked 
it with the cash-book and vouchers. We certify that it corresponds 
with them, and is correct. 

“ We also wish to record our satisfaction at the clear and methodical 
manner in which the accounts have been kept. 


(Signed) ‘“ GEO. CURLING, ) 
“ GEORGE RUSSELL FRENCH, > Avprrors. 
“ CHAS. HY. ELT, ) 
“ Dated Ist July, 1868.” 


It was moved, seconded, and unanimously resolved that this Report 
be adopted, printed, and circulated. 

The Patron, President, and Vice-Presidents were unanimously re- 
elected. 


The following eight members of the Council, who retired by rotation, 
were re-elected, with a vote of thanks for their services :— 


W. H. Hart, Esq., F.S.A. 

A. Heates, Esq., F.S.A. 

J. J. Howarp, Esq., F.S.A. 

C. Jounson, Esq., F.R.S. 

E. B. Jupp, Esq., F.S.A. 

W. W. Pocock, Esq., F.R.I.B.A. 
The Rev. J. Powext, M.A. 

H. 8. Ricnarpson, Esq. 
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The Honorary Secretary and the Auditors were re-elected, with the 
warm thanks of the Society for their past services. 


The Chairman took the opportunity of referring to that clause in the 
Report which alluded to the hospitable entertainment given to the mem- 
bers by Mr. Pocock at Merrow last year ; and as Mr. Pocock was now 
present, proposed that a personal acknowledgment be made by them, in 
addition to the vote of thanks proffered to him at the meeting of Council 
last August. Carried unanimously. 


Mr. Pocock expressed the great pleasure it gave him to have received 
the members last year, and only regretted that the unpropitious state of 
the weather prevented a larger number accepting his invitation. 


A vote of thanks having been given to the Chairman, and duly 
acknowledged, the meeting terminated. 
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A Genera Meetine of the members was held on Thursday, the 
23rd July, 1868, at Dorking. 

Having assembled at the Box Hill and Dorking Railway-stations, the 
company proceeded in carriages to Milton Court, the residence of L. M. 
Rate, Esq., who, though unable to be present, allowed the members 
admission to all parts of the mansion and grounds. 

Milton Court was built by a member of the Evelyn family, and is a 
very good specimen of a Surrey gentleman’s house in the early part of 
the seventeenth century. The county of Surrey does not afford such 
grand examples of the domestic architecture of our ancestors as we find 
in other parts of England. The features most worthy of notice are, 
externally, the entrance-porch, the door being formed in a number of 
small panels, similar to many belonging to this part of the county ; 
the round-topped gables; and the long ranges of narrow-light windows. 
The character of these is peculiar to the reign of King James I. (when 
the house was built): many such examples are to be found in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood,—as at Shere, Guildford, and Godalming. It was 
the large size of the windows, so often found in the houses of this date, 
that made the great Lord Bacon remark,—* That one cannot tell where 
to become to be out of the sunne.” 

When viewing the back front of the house, it will be seen that the 
windows in the wings are on two different levels. The reason of this 
is because the staircase is in one wing, and the windows are placed to 
suit the several internal landings. The windows in the opposite wing, 
in which there was originally no staircase, are placed to correspond, but 
only for the sake of external uniformity. It will also be observed that 
the ground plan of the hovse is in the form of the letter E, a custom of 
the time : many houses were so planned in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
and were so built in compliment to her. In this instance it may allude 
to the house being built by an Evelyn. 

A curious illustration of a house planned in the form of letters is to 
be found in the fine collection of drawings in the Museum of Sir John 
Soane. It is a design by John Thorpe, the celebrated architect of the 
day, and the ground plan is in the form of his initials, I T, and on the 
drawing are these doggerel lines :— 


3 


“Thes 2 letters I and T 4 

ioyned together as you see 4 

Is ment for a dwelling house for mee a 

Ionn Tuorre.” 

q 

The principal feature of interest in the interior of Milton Court is the 7 
staircase, which is curious, but rude. The newels, and handrails, are of 7 
massive size, and very similar to those at Slytields, which was visited 7 
by the Society in 1866 ; the details of many of the internal door-cases 3 
also remind us of that building. ; 


It is not often that we find in country houses of this date the kitchen 
in the basement. It is so, however, here, and the room appears to be 
almost as originally constructed. The building being on the edge of. a 
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slope, probably induced the architect to avail himself of it in making 
the plan. 

From Milton Court the party proceeded to Wotton Church, where 
they were met by the Rev. Edmund Boscawen Evelyn, the rector, by 
whom the following brief description of its history and architecture 
was given, the latter chiefly from the notes of Charles Baily, Esq., 
Architect. 

The archway (as seen from the nave of the church), which supports 
the eastern side of the tower, is of that very early style of work, and so 
different from anything found in any example of acknowledged Norman 
work, that we are bound to pronounce it Saxon. 

One of our surest guides, in deciding whether work be Saxon or 
Norman, is the character of the masonry. In the latter it is neat, the 
jointing fine, and the size of the stones very small, not generally ex- 
ceeding 7 by 12 inches. In the archway under consideration, and also 
in the external quoins of the tower, the work is of the rudest 
description, the stones being large and the jointing coarse ; in fact, just 
such work as would be executed by a rude people such as our Saxon 
ancestors undoubtedly were. The other portions of the architecture, 
such as the sections of the imposts, and the setting back of the soflet of 
the arch (instead of sitting over the joints, as we see in Norman work), 
is also evidence of construction anterior to the coming of William, duke 
of Normandy. 

The tower has undoubtedly been the centre of a church which had a 
nave westward of the present archway (now stopped), and a chancel 
eastward of the arch before mentioned. The south door of the nave is 
of the early part of the fourteenth century ; it is curious, and deserves 
attentive study. 

The windows consist of an Early English lancet, after the design of 
Mr. Blomfield, the architect of the church at the time of extensive 
alterations in 1853. At that time the east window was a debased one, 
but the sills of Early English lancets were discovered in the wall. The 
other windows in the chancel, consist of a double lancet in the south 
wall, and a single lancet with an oblong opening underneath. These 
windows remain unaltered. There is also in the south wall of the nave 
a small double lancet window, which has not been altered ; but the sills 
of a singe lancet window remain in the wall under each of these double 
lancets. There was a very rude and curious small arch opening into 
the chancel from the nave. This was removed at the restoration of 
the church, and a larger one substituted. The present chancel is 
evidently an addition to the original structure. 

All the interior arches are built of firestone and chalk. In the string- 
course in the chancel, and in the west doorway, the firestone, and chalk, 
are curiously alternated, and with very good effect. 

A side aisle to the north has been repaired by W. J. Evelyn, Esq., 
F.S.A., of Wotton Park, and contains the monuments of the Evelyn 
family of Surrey. The most ancient is that of George Evelyn, Esq., 
who died in 1603. The monument is of alabaster, and exhibits the 
deceased and his two wives kneeling at a small altar. Beneath are 
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recumbent figures of his children, who died in infancy, and figures of 
his other children, also kneeling,—the whole, twenty-four in number, 
representing his family. 

The monument of chief interest is that of John Evelyn, Esq., the 
author of “Sylva” and other works. It consists of a plain stone tomb, 
within which, on the floor of the chancel, but not buried, his coffin 
rests. He died in 1705. 

An interesting monument belonging to the Evelyn family stands in 
the churchyard, on the north side. It consists of an alabaster vase, and 
was erected in memory of Mr. Glanville, who, by his will, dated 1717, 
directed that his body should be buried in Wotton churchyard, six 
yards beneath the surface ; and he left to the parish a charity of thirty 
pounds a year, for the purpose of apprenticing poor boys, stipulating 
that the recipients should, on the anniversary of his death, repeat over 
his grave the Creed, and Lord’s Prayer. Mr. Glanville’s father, who 
married a sister of John Evelyn, and who died in 1762, “ willed his 
body to be wrapped in lead and carried down to Greenwich, put on 
board a ship, and buried in the sea between Dover and Calais, about 
the Goodwin Sands.” 

The east window is filled with stained glass by Oliphant, and was 
given to the church by the late Mr. Justice Williams, in memory of 
deceased children. 

From the church the company proceeded, by special invitation of the 
Rev. Mr. Evelyn, to the parsonage adjoining, where, under an awning 
in the pleasure-grounds, an elegant déjewner awaited their arrival. This 
acceptable refreshment having been partaken of, and Mr. Evelyn's 
health drunk, the journey was resumed. It was originally intended to 
visit Oakwood Chapel, and return to Anstiebury Camp, but the unusually 
oppressive heat of the day precluded the visit to the former place, and 
a move was forthwith made to the Camp. 

A paper on its history and uses was read by W. W. Pocock, Esq., 
F.R.LB.A., followed by a discussion, in which R. A. C. Godwin- 
Austen, Esq., F.R.S., and the Rev. Thomas Hugo took part, the 
material points of which will be found at page 21 of this volume. The 
extensive and beautiful views from the summit of the hill having been 
enjoyed, the journey was resumed, to inspect the valuable collection of 
articles of vertu, in the museum of Pippbrook House, which was kindly 
thrown open by Major and Mrs. Burt. An hour having been agreeably 
and instructively spent here, and the day being far advanced, the carriages 
were again put in requisition to convey the party to Sondes-place Farm, 
where George Cubitt, Esq., M.P., had provided an excellent dinner. 
Seymour Teulon, Esq., of Tenchleys Park, Limpsfield, took the chair, 
in the unavoidable absence of Mr. Cubitt. The usual loyal toasts, as 
also those of the Surrey Archeological Society, the Honorary Secretary, 
followed by that of Mr. Cubitt and of the Chairman, having been 
drunk and responded to, the company finally separated, highly gratified 
with the investigations and enjoyments of the day. 
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Tue SIXTEENTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, in accordance 
with Rule XIIL., to receive and consider the Report of the Council on the 
state of the Society, and to elect the officers for the ensuing year, was 
held in the Council-room, Danes Inn, Strand, on Wednesday, the 2ist 
of July, 1869. 


Seymour Teuton, Esq., in the Chair. 


The circular calling the mecting having been read, the Chairman 
requested the Honorary Secretary to read the following Report :— 

“The Council, in presenting the Sixteenth Annual Report to the 
Members of the Surrey Archeological Society, refer with much satis- 
faction to the volume recently issued to the members, and to the 
annexed Balance-sheet; the former as an earnest of their zeal in 
wosecuting the literary part of their duties, and the latter, they trust, 

of their care in disposing of the funds of the Society. With larger 
means at their command, the publication of volumes could be increased 
in frequency, but it rests entirely with the members to effect this object. 
In the ordinary course of events, subscribers must diminish, and it 
behoves those remaining, to be diligent in filling the vacancies, by 
inducing their friends to seek admission to the Society. 

“The numerous engravings, illustrating Mr. Baily’s valuable paper 
on Timbered Houses, have largely taxed the resources of the Society, 
and the members are reminded that an ‘Illustration Fund’ exists, 
contributions to which are again solicited. 

“The Society is greatly indebted to J. R. Daniel-Tyssen, Esq., 
F.S.A.; G. L. Gower, Esq., F.S A.; and A. Heales, Esq., F.S.A., for 
defraying the cost of the illustrations in their respective papers. 

“The annual excursion to Wotton, and its vicinity, was a source of 
much enjoyment to the members and their friends. The hospitable 
reception given them by the Rev. E. Evelyn, at Wotton ; D. Heath, 
Esq., at Anstiebury Camp; and G. Cubitt, Esq., M.P., at Dorking, 
were thoroughly appreciated. 

* Donations of books, and exchange of publications with Societies in 
union, continue to be received, by which the library is materially 
increased, 

“The accounts of the Society have been audited, and the following 
Report and Abstract of the Balance-sheet will show the state of the 
affairs of the Society ” :— 

“ Council Room, 8, Danes Inn, 2nd July, 1869. 

“To the Council of the Surrey Archeological Society. 

GENTLEMEN, — 

“We, the undersigned, the auditors of your Society, have 
examined the balance-sheet of the past year, and have compared the 
same with the cash-book, and vouchers, and hereby certify, that we have 
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found the same to be correct ; and we beg to express our satisfaction at 
the manner in which the accounts are kept. 


“ GEO. CURLING. 
“C. H. ELT. 
“GEORGE RUSSELL FRENCH.” 


It was moved, seconded, and unanimously resolved that this Report 
be adopted, printed, and circulated. 


It was resolved that the Patron, President, and Vice-Presidents be 
re-elected. 


The following eight members of the Council, who retired by rotation, 
were re-elected :— 


Bary, Esq. 

The Hon. W. Bropricx, M.P. 

Tuomas Hart, Esq. 

Seymour Teuton, Esq., 

J. R. Dantet-Tyssen, Esq., F.S.A. 
The Ven. Archdeacon Urrrrton, M.A. 
Eustace ANDERSON, Esq. 

R. A. C. Gopwin-Avusten, Esq., F.R.S. 


The Honorary Secretary was re-elected, with the best thanks of the 
Society for his able services. 


The Auditors were re-elected. Mr. Curling, in returning thanks, 
made some observations on the publications of the Society, which he 
thought of great value, and highly creditable to it ; but suggested that, 
instead of issuing a large volume once in three years, it would be more 
desirable to publish a part of a volume annually. 


The Chairman undertook to have the suggestion of the Auditor 
brought before the Council at the proper time. 


With a vote of thanks to the Chairman, the meeting separated, having 
first elected several new members. 
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REPORTS OF PROCEEDINGS. 


A Generat Meetine of the members was held on Wednesday, the 
11th day of August, 1869, at Witley. 


The members, and their friends, having assembled at the Guildford 
station, proceeded by special train to Witley, where conveyances being 
in attendance, they travelled to Witley Church, which was described by 


the Rev. J. Chandler, M.A. 


Chiddingfold Church was next visited, on which A. Heales, Esq., 
F.S.A., and the Rev. L. Humbert, M.A., the Rector, read papers ; the 
former gentleman on the architecture, and design of the edifice, and the 
latter on the parish registers ; both papers being published in this volume. 


Opposite the church, on the village green, is the Crown Inn, an 
interesting building of the fifteenth century, which was described by 
Charles Baily, Esq. 


Luncheon was served in a tent on the green ; R. A. C. Godwin-Austen, 
Esq., F.R.S., presiding. 


The Council and members, through J. W. Butterworth, Esq., F.S.A., 
availed themselves of this opportunity of presenting to the Honorary 
Secretary an address, ornamentally written on vellum, framed, and 
glazed, together with an elegant mazer-bowl, and a purse of fifty guineas, 
as a slight, but cordial, acknowledgment of his valuable services to the 
Society during several past years. 


Dunsfold Church was next visited, and a paper on it read by Charles 
Baily, Esq. ; the company returning to Guildford by train, having spent 
an interesting archzeological day. 


THe AnnvuAL Genera of this Society was 
held on Wednesday, the 20th of July, 1870, at Danes Inn, to receive 
and consider the Report of the Council, and to elect officers for the 
ensuing year. 


Josuva W. Butrrerwortn, Esq., F.S.A., in the Chair. 


The notice convening the meeting having been read, the Honorary 
Secretary read the following Report :— 


“The Council, in presenting the Seventeenth Annual Report to the 
members, have much pleasure in stating that the Society progresses 
favourably. At the suggestion of several influential members, they 
have resolved, in future, to publish their transactions in parts only, and, 
if possible, to issue one part annually, in preference to their former 
method of printing a complete volume every second or third year. 

“ The first part of the fifth volume is now in the press, and will shortly 
be veady for distribution among the members. The Council would here 
state that they ave enabled to make this early publication through the 
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liberality of W. H. Hart, Esq., F.S.A., a member of the Council, who has 
not only contributed a valuable paper on the ‘ Parliamentary Surveys of 
the Royal Parks,’ taken after the death of King Charles [., but has also 
defrayed the entire cost of printing it. To Alfred Heales, Esq., F.S.A., 
the Society is also indebted for the illustrations to his valuable paper on 
Great Bookham Church ; whilst, by the kind permission of Colonel Sir 
Henry James, the drawing of Anstiebury Camp, made by Captain EK. 
James, of the Royal Engineers, has been beautifully re-produced by tlie 
process of photo-zincography. 


“The annual excursion to Witley, Chiddingfold, and Dunsfold, last 
year, was a source of much pleasure to those who were able to take part 
in it ; that part of the county, hitherto little known, presenting objects 
of much interest to the archeologist, as well as abounding in features of 
creat natural beauty. 


“ Donations of books, and exchange of publications with Societies in 
union, continue to be received, by which the library is considerably 
increased, 


‘The accounts of the Society have been audited, and the following 
report, aud the abstract of the balance-sheet, will show the state of the 
allairs of the Society.” 


“ Council Room, 8, Danes Inn, Ist July, 1870. 
“ To the Council of the Surrey Archeological Society. 
“ GENTLEMEN, — 


*“We, tlie undersigned Auditors of the Society, have ex- 
amined the books, accounts, and receipts, and find the balance to be 
correct. We beg also to state that we consider the accounts of the 
Society have been kept in a satisfactory manner. 


(Signed) “ GEORGE 
“G. R. FRENCH, AUDITORS. 


It was moved, seconded, and unanimously carried, that this Report be 
adopted, printed, and circulated. 


The Patron, President, and Vice-Presidents were re-elected. 


The following eight members of Council, who go out by rotation, were 
re elected, with a vote of thanks for their services :— 


Reeinatp Bray, Esq., F.S.A. 

Josuvua W. Butrerwortn, Esq., F.S.A, 
The Rev. A. Cazenove, M.A. 

EK. V. Austin, Esq., M.R.C.S. 

The Rev. J. Cuanpier, M.A. 

J. W. Frower, Esq., F.G.S. 

W. H. Harr, Esq., F.S.A. 

A. Heaues, Esq., F.S.A. 
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XXIV REPORTS OF PROCEEDINGS. 


It was unanimously resolved that the Hon. Secretary be re-elected, 
with the cordial thanks of the members for his important and eflicient 
services in behalf of the Society. 


The three Auditors were re-elected, with a vote of thanks for their 
past efficient services. 


William Tayler, Esq., F.S.A., of Mill Hill Lodge, Barnes, and John 
Gough Nichols, Esq., F.S.A., of Holumwood Park, Dorking, were elected 
members of Council in lieu of W. H. Alexander, Esq., and W. W. 
King, Esq., resigned. 


Several new members were elected, and, with a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman, for his able conduct in the chair, the proceedings ter- 
minated. 
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XXVl REPORTS OF PROCEEDINGS. 


A Generat Meetine of the members took place on Thursday, tlie 
4th of August, 1870, at Bletchingley. 


The rendezvous was at Red Hill Junction, at 12 o'clock, from whence 
the members and their friends proceeded to Nutfield Church, a paper 


on which was read by Alfred Heales, Esq., F.S.A. 


Bletchingley Church was next visited, and described by G. Leveson- 
Gower, Esq., F.S.A., and which, together with a paper on the History 
of Bletchingley by the same gentleman, will be found at page 200 of this 
volume. From thence the party proceeded to the encampment at White 
Hill, a paper on which, printed at page 177 of this volume, was read by 


J. W. Flower, Esq., F.G.S. 


Pendell Court, Bletchingley, the seat of G. Macleay, Esq., C.M.G., 
was the final destination of the company, and a half-timbered house of 
the 16th century, in Brewer Street, was examined en passant, and some 
observations thereon made by Charles Baily, Esq. Here all were 
invited to an elegant dejeuner by Mr. Macleay, of which nearly 200 
availed themselves. 


The usual loyal toasts were drunk, together with “ Success to the 
Society,” “the Honorary Secretary,” and “ Mr. Macleay,” after which 
Mr. Gower read a paper on the History of Bletchingley, followed by a 
description of Pendell Court, by Mr. Baily. 


The company remained enjoying the beautiful pleasure-grounds till 
a late hour, returning to London by rail, having spent an agreeable and 
instructive day. 


Barrow Green, Godstone, the residence of Charles Hoskyns Master, 
Exq., is supposed to take its name from a large mound, or barrow, on 
the estate, near to the mansion. The large size of this mound seemed 
to militate against this commonly received opinion ; but it was resolved 
to submit it to the test. Accordingly, in October of the last yeu 
(Mr. Master’s permission having been obtained), and under the super- 
vision of some members of the Council, several trial pits were dug in 
the circumference, and a large and deep trench cut through the centre. 
In all these openings the sandstone rock, forming the natural soil, was 
come to at a depth of from three to six feet. 


The result of this investigation is, that the tumulus is a natural 


elevation, composed of the sandstone of the neighbourhood, covered by 


a coating of artificial soil about three feet in thickness ; that it has never 


been used as a place of interment ; and that the name Barrow Green must 
have been derived from some other source. 
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1871. 


Patron. 
His Royat HIGHNESS 
THE DUKE OF 
CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 


President. 

His GRACE 
THE DUKE OF 
BUCCLEUCH, K.G. 


Vice- Presidents. 


The ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 

The Right Rev. Bisuor Sumner, F.R.S. 

Lorp Bp. oF WincueEstTER, D.D., F.S.A. 

or Lovetace, F.R.S., Lord Lieut. 

The Right Hon. ViscounT MIDLETON. 

The Right Hon. Lorp Monson. 

The Right Hon. Lornp Hytron. 

WALTER ROCKLIFFE FarRQuHAR, Bart. 

Field-Marshal Str G. G.C.B. 

Major-General Sir Henry C. 

K.C.B., F.R.S. 

The Right Hon. Str WILLIAM BovVILL. 

GeEoRGE Cubitt, Esq., M.P. (Trustee). 
€ou 

EUSTACE ANDERSON, Esq. 

R. A. Gopwin-AvstTEN, Esq.,F.R.S., F.G.S. 

Epwakp V. Austin Esq., M.R.C.S. 

CHARLES Balty, Esq. 

ReGiInaLp Bray, Esq., F.S.A. 

Josuva W. Burrerwortu, Esq., F.S.A. 

Rev. A. Cazenove, M.A. 

Rev. Joun CHANDLER, M.A. 

Joun W. Flower, Esq., F.G.S. 

Tuomas Hart, Esq. 

ALFRED HEALEs, Esq., F.S.A. 


GRANVILLE LEVEsON-GOWER, Esq., F.S.A. 
Joun Locke, Esq., M.P., Q.C. 
GUILDFORD Onstow, Esq., M.P. 

JAMES BELL, Esq., F.R.1.B.A. 

Colonel C, Biss—E CHALLONER. 

T. Somers Cocks, Esq. (Trea. and Trus.) 
WILLIAM Joun Eve.yN, Esq., F.S.A. 
Tomas GRISSELL, Esq., F.S.A., M.R.S.L. 
James More MOLYNEUX, Esq., F.S.A. 
EpwarpD R. Nortiry, Esq. 

Henny W. PEEK, Esq., M.P. 

CHARLES Buxton, Esq., M.P. 

Sim Ricnarp BaGGaay, Q.C., M.P. 
nal. 

Josern J. Howarn, Esq., LL.D., F.S.A. 
CuTHBERT W. JOHNSON, Esq., F.R.S. 

E. Basti Jupp, Esq., F.S.A. 

The Right Hon. ViscounT MIDLETON. 
Joun GouGH NicHots, Esq., F.S.A. 

W. W. Pocock, Esq., B.A., F.R.1.B.A. 
Rev. J. WELLSTEAD S. PoWELL, M.A. 
Henry S. RICHARDSON, Esq. 

WILLIAM TAYLER, Esq., F.S.A. 
Seymour TEvLoN, Esq. 

J. R. Dantet-Tyssen, Esq., F.S.A. 


Henry Hart, Esq., F.S.A. 
Trensurer.—T. Somers Co 
Trusters.—T. Somers Cocks, Es: 


The Ven. ARCHDEACON UTTERTON, M.A. 
cKS, Esq., Charing-cross. 
CuBrTT, Esq., M.P. 


Honorary V. Austin, Esq., M.R.C.S. 
Honorary Henry Hart, Esq., F.S.A. 
Honorary Esq., Reigate. 


Auditors for 1871.—G. Curtina, Esq. 


G. R. Frencu, Esq. C. H. Ext, Esq. 


Bankers.—Messrs. Cocks, Brpputpn, & Co., 43, Charing-cross- 


Honorary Foe 

M. Saurtock, Esq., Chertsey. 
CuarLes Hart, Esq., Dorking. 
NEVILL, Esq., Godalming. 
Robert OKE CLarRk, Esq., Farnham. 
H. F. Naprer, Esq., Guildford. 
FREDERICK GOULD, Esq., Kingston. 

W. P. Ivartts, Collector to the Soc 


al Seeretaries. 
W. R. Harwoop, Esq., Mitcham. 
FREDERICK J. CHESTER, Esq., Newington. 
GrorcE Morrison, Esq., Reigate. 
Wm. Esq., Richmond. 
T. Meapows CLARKE, Esq., Richmond, 
Rev. F. STaTHAM, B.A., F.G.S., Walworth. 
iety, 21, Wilton-square, Islington. 


RICHMOND & Sons, Binders to the Society, 3, McLean's Buildings, New-st.-sq., London. 
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(Corrected to January, 1871.) 


(D) Those who have been Donors to the Funds or Collections, to the amount of 


LIST OF MEMBERS. 


Five Pounds and upwards. 


This * denotes Life Compounders. 


Aeworth, G. Brindley, Esq., Rochester. 
*Adams, Geo., Esq., Doctors’ Commons. 
Ainsworth, W. Harrison, Esq , Reigate. 
Aitken, James, Esq., London. 
(p) Alexander, W. C., Esq., Hornsey. 
*Anderson, Eustace, Esq., Mortlake. 
Anderson, Eustace, jun., Esq., Mortlake. 
Aston, William, Esq., London. 
Atkinson, Henry, Esq., F.S.A., Petersfield. 
Austen, Robt. A. C. Godwin-, Esq., F.R.S., 
F.G.S., Chilworth. 
Austin, E. V., Esq., M.R.C.S., Reigate. 
*Buccleuch, His Grace the Duke of, K.G., 
F.R.S., F.L.S., Whitehall. 
*Baggallay, Sir Richard, M.P., Q.C., 
London. 
Baily, C., Esq., Camberwell. 
Baker, Edward, Esq., London. 
*Barnard, Herbert, Esq., F.S.A., London. 
Barton, R. Carroll, Esq., Lambeth. 
*Bateman, J. F., Esq., Farnham. 
Bax, Alfred Ridley, Esq., Streatham. 
Baxter, Robert, Esq., Reigate. 
Beaumont, F., Esq., Buckland. 
Beck, 8. A., Esq., Cheam. 
*Bell, James, Esq., F.R.I.B.A., London. 
Bennett, Rev. H. Leigh, M.A., Chertsey. 
Biggerstaff, William, Esq., Holloway. 
Bircham, Mrs,, Esher. 
Blake, Henry, Esq., Haslemere. 
Blenkin, William, Esq., London. 
Blore, Ed., Esq., F.S.A., F.R.S., London. 
Bohn, Henry G., Esq., Twickenham. 
Bolding, J. P., Esq., West Croydon. 
Bonnor, George, Esq., London. 
Borradaile, Rev. R., Godstone. 
Bovill, The Rt. Hon. Sir William, London. 
*Boyson, Ambrose, Esq., Clapham. 
Brancker, Rev. Henry, M.A., Godalming. 
Brandon, Woodthorpe, Esq., Barnes, 
Bray, Reginald, Esq., F.S.A., Shere. 
*Bremner, Alex. Bramwell, Esq., London. 
*Bridger, E. Kynaston, Esq., London. 
* Bridges, Rev. A. H., M.A., Beddington. 
Briscoe, Rev. Dr., Nuttield. 
Broad, 8S. P., Esq., Surbiton. 
*Brodrick, the Hon. G., Peper-harow. 
Brooke, F. C., Esq., Woodbridge. 
Brooks, Mrs., Epsom. 
Browne, Edward, Esq., Surbiton. 
Burdett, Lieut.-Col. Francis, Richmond. 
3urningham, Rev. Thomas, Charlwood. 
Burrell, James F., Esq., Frimley. 
Burt, Mrs., Dorking. 
Burton, J., Esq., Balham. 


Butterworth, J., Esq., F.S.A., Clapham. 


*Buxton, Charles, Esq., M.P., Cobham. 


+ Past Members of the Council. 


*Candy, Charles, Esq., Streatham. 
*Canterbury, His Grace the Archbishop of, 
D.D., Lambeth Palace. 
Capron, John Rand, Esq., Guildford. 
*Cardale, J. Bate, Esq., Albury. 
Carless, Thomas, Esq., Richmond. 
Carter, R., Esq., Epsom. 
Cazenove, Rev. A., M.A., Reigate. 
Chaldecott, Arthur, Esq., Dorking. 
*Challoner, Col. C. Bisse, Chertsey. 
*Chambers, Arthur, Esq., Clapham. 
*Chambers, Edward, Esq., Clapham. 
Chandler, Rev. John, M.A., Witley. 
Chapman, Edwin, Esq., Walworth. 
Chapman, Frederick, Esq., Banstead. 
Chapman, T. H., Esq., Upper Homerton. 
Chapman, William, Esq., Richmond. 
Chatfield, Charles, Esq., Croydon. 
Chester, Fred. James, Esq., London. 
Chester, Colonel J. L., Bermondsey. 
Churchill, Augustus, Esq., Streatham. 
Churchill, Smyth, Fsq., Streatham. 
Clark, Dr., Dorking. 
Clarke, Thomas M., Esq., Richmond. 
Cleghorn, John, Esq., Islington. 
Clutton, John, Esq., Westmiuster. 
Clutton, Robert, Esq., Reigate. 
*Cock, Edward, Esq., Southwark. 
Cockburn, John, Esq., Richmond. 
*Cocks, Reginald T., Esq., Westminster. 
*Cocks, T. Somers, Esq., London. 
*Collambell, Charles, Esq., Lambeth. 
Combe, Captain B. Harvey, F.S.A., Battle. 
Congreve, Rev. John, Tooting Graveney. 
Cooper, Robert, Esq., London. 
Cooper, W. Durrant, Esq., F.S.A., London 
Coupland, W. N., Esq., Upper Streatham 
*Cottenham, The Right Hon. the Ear! of, 
Godstone. 
Cox, Herbert, Esq., Reigate. 
Cox, Thomas, Esq., Nuttfield. 
Cree, Thomas, Esq., Brixton. 
Cressingham, J., Esq., Carshalton. 
Crisp, R., Esq., Richmond. 
Crowdy, Rev. Anthony, Titsey. 
Crowley, Alfred, Esq., Croydon. 
Cubitt, George, Esq., M.P., Dorking. 
Cure, Mrs. Capel, Weybridge. 
*Curling, George, Esq., Croydon. 
*Curzon, Hon. Sydney Roper, East Sheen. 
Cuthell, Andrew, Esq., London. 
Dalby, Dr., Lambeth. 
*Daniel - Tyssen, J. 
Brighton. 
*Daniel-Tyssen, Amherst, Esq., Brighton 
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RULES. 


1 

I. The Society shall be called Toe SuRREY ARCHEOLOGICAL 

‘ Il. The objects of the Society shall be— ee 

ve 1. To collect and publish the best information on the Ancient Arts and Monuments 3 
pats of the County ; including Primeval Antiquities ; Architecture, Civil, Ecclesias- 5 


tical, and Military ; Sculpture; Paintings on Walls, Wood, or Glass ; Civil 
History and Antiquities, comprising Manors, Manorial Rights, Privileges and 
Customs ; Heraldry and Genealogy ; Costume, Numismatics ; Ecclesiastical 
History and Endowments, and Charitable Foundations, Records, &c.; and all 


other matters usually comprised under the head of Archeology. % 
2. To procure careful observation and preservation of antiquities discovered in the { 
progress of works, such as Railways, Foundations of Buildings, Xe. ‘ 


3. To encourage individuals or public bodies in making researches and excavations, 
and afford them suggestions and co-operation. 

4. To oppose and prevent, as far as may be practicable, any injuries with which 
Monuments of every description may from time to time be threatened; andto 
collect accurate drawings, plans, and descriptions thereof. * 

III. The subjects of all communications received, together with the names of the 
authors, shall be registered in a book kept for the purpose by the Honorary Secretary, 
which book shall be open to the inspection of the Members of the Society. 4 

IV. The Society shall consist of Members and Honorary Members. 

V. Each Member shall pay an Annual Subscription of Ten shillings, to be due on : 
the Ist of January in each year, in advance, and an Entrance Fee of Ten Shillings, or 4 
£5. 10s. in lieu thereof, as a composition for life. 

VI. All payments to be made to the Treasurer, to the account of the Society, at such 
Banking-house in the Metropolis as the Society may direct; and no cheque shall be 
drawn except by order of the Council ; and every cheque shall be signed by two 
Members thereof and the Honorary Secretary. 

VII. The Subscriptions of Members shall entitle them to one copy of all publications 
issued by direction of the Council during their Membership ; and no publication shall be 
issued to Members whose Subscriptions are in arrear. 

VIII. Every person desirous of being admitted a Member must be proposed agreeably 
to the form annexed to these Rules ;* and this form must be subscribed by him and by 
a Member of the Society, and addressed to the Honorary Secretary, to be submitted to 
the Council, who will ballot for his election,—one black ball in five to exclude. 

IX. Ladies desirous of becoming Members will be expected to conform to Rule VIII, 
so far as relates to their nomination, but will be admitted without ballot. 

X. Persons eminent for their works or scientitic acquirements shall be eligible to be 
associated to the Society as Honorary Members, and be elected at a General Meeting ; 
and no person shall be nominated to this class without the sanction of the Council. 

XI. The Lord-Lieutenant of the County, all Members of the House of Peers residing 
in, or who are Landed Proprietors in the County ; also all Members of the House of 
Commons representing the County or its Boroughs ; the High Sheriff of the County for 
the time being, and such other persons as the Council may determine, shall be invited 
to become Vice-Presidents, if Members of the Society. 

XII. The affairs of the Society shall be conducted by a Council of Management, to 
consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, an Honorary Secretary, and Twenty- 
four Members, eight of whom shall go out annually, by rotation, but be eligible for 
re-election. Three Members of the Council! (exclusive of the Honorary Secretary) shall 
form a quorum. 

XIII. An Annual General Meeting shall be held in the month of June or July, at such 
times and places as the Council shall appoint, to receive and consider the Report of 
the — on the state of the Society, and to elect the Officers for the ensuing twelve 
months. 

XIV. There shall be also such other General Meetings in each year for the reading of 
papers, and other business, to be held at such times and places as the Council may 

irect. 

XV. The Council may at any time call a Special General Meeting, and they shall at 
all times be bound to do so on the written requisition of Ten Members, specifying the 


* Copies of the form may be had of the Honorary Secretary. 
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nature of the business to be transacted. Notice of the time and place of such Meeting 
shall be sent to the Members at least fourteen days previously, mentioning the subject 
to be brought forward ; and no other subject shall be onal at such Meeting. 

XVI. The Council shall meet for the transaction of business connected with the manage- 
ment of the Society once at least in every month ; that is to say, on the second Thursday 
in each month, or on such other days as the Council shall from time to time direct.* 

XVII. At every Meeting of the Society, or of the Council, the resolutions of the majority 
present shall be binding, and at such meetings the Chairman shall have a casting vote, 
independently of his vote as a Member of the Society or of the Council, as the case 
may be. 

XVIII. The Council shall be empowered to appoint Local Secretaries in such places in 
the County as may appear desirable. 

XIX. Honorary Members and Local Secretaries shall have all the privileges of Members, 
except that of voting. 

XX. The whole effects and property of the Society shall be under the control and 
management of the Council, who shall be at liberty to purchase books, casts, or other 
articles, or to exchange or dispose of duplicates thereof. 

XXI. The Council shall have the power of publishing such papers and engravings 
as may be deemed worthy of being printed, together with a Report of the Proceedings 
of the Society, to be issued in the form of an Annual Volume. 

XXII. The composition of each Life Member, less his entrance-fee, and so much of 
the surplus of the income as the Council may direct (after providing for the current 
expenses, printing the Annual Volume, Xc.), szall be invested in Government Securities,+ 
as the Council may deem most expedient ; the interest only to be available for the 
current disbursements; and no portion shall be withdrawn without the sanction of a 
General Meeting. 

XXIII. Two Members shall be annually appointed to audit the accounts of the 
Society, and to report thereon at the General Annual Meeting. 

XXIV. No religious or political discussions shall be permitted at Meetings of the 
Society, nor topics of a similar nature admitted in the Society’s publications. 

XXV. No change shall be made in the Rules of the Society except at a Special General 
Meeting. 

* Under a resolution of the Council, these Meetings now take place on the third Wednesday 
in each month. 

+ The amount invested is, at present, #383. 18s. 4d. New Three per Cent. Annuities. 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION OF MEMBERS. 


I am desirous of being 
admitted a Member of THE SURREY ARCHZOLOGICAL SOcreTY, and am willing to 
conform to the Rules of the same. 

Signed 
Address 


Date 
I being a Member of 
THE SURREY ARCHOLOGICAL Soctety, do hereby recommend the said 
for Election. 


To the Honorary Secretary of 
THE SURREY ARCHEOLOGICAL SOcIETyY. 


The Subscription is Ten Shillings annually, with an entrance fee of Ten Shillings ; ov 
one payment of Five Pounds Ten Shillings constitutes a Life Member. 

All persons desirous of joining the Society, or advancing its objects, ave requested to 
communicate with the Honorary Secretary, at No. 8, Danes Inn, Strand. 

Donations of Books, Drawings, Prints, and Antiquities to the Litrary and Museum of 
the Society, will be thankfully received and acknowledged. 

The Museum and Library are deposited in the Council-room, where they are alirays open 


to Members for inspection and reference. é 
EDWARD V. AUSTIN, 


Councit Room, Danes Inn, STRAND, Hon. SECRETARY. 
January, 1871. 
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Surrey Collections. 


SURREY ETYMOLOGIES. 


3y ROBERT A. C. GODWIN-AUSTEN, Esg., F.R.S., F.G.S. 


THE HUNDRED OF BLACKHEATH. 


N furtherance of the proposition entertained by the 
Surrey Arcuxo.oaicaL Society of devoting a portion 
of the volumes of its ‘ Collections” to local names, 
I now submit a short notice of some which occur in 
the Hundred of Blackheath, not doubting but that its 
omissions will be filled in by the communication of much 
additional and curious information by the possessors of 
old documents to which I may not have had access. 

The following notices relate to the names of woods, 
manors, parishes, fields, and streams, together with those 
of persons, as they may occur in early grants and charters 
in the Domesday Survey, or in manorial rolls, deeds, 
leases, and parish registers. 

The various ways in which the same name may have 
been written at different times will be given, and as often 
as can be in chronological order. The general consider- 
ations which may arise out of this inquiry, illustrative of 
our early local history, will be more advantageously gone 
into when the like notices of the several hundreds of the 
county shall have been completed. 

As preliminary to this inquiry, it may be well to con- 
sider some of the circumstances which influence the forms 
which names take; such as, for instance, what happens 
now, and must in all times have happened, when local 
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names are adopted by an in-coming people speaking a 
different language.’ The Romans did this; yet the ori- 
ginal forins of the names they have transmitted can very 
generally be separated from their Latinized terminations. 
Again, a question which greatly concerns our present 
inquiry is,—how nearly do our local names, as they first 
occur in a written form, represent the sounds as they 
were spoken; in other words, what were the names fF 
and who were the writers or clerks who took them dowr 
as they were pronounced ? Proper allowance being made 
for such considerations, it will be seen that our local 
names, whether of places or persons, have undergone 
very little real change from times anterior to the Norman 
Conquest, though the variation in the spelling may appa- 
rently be great; and that neither is some antique mode of 
spelling, departing widely from that now in use, a differ- 
ence such as to make one or other incorrect ; nor is the 
modern form necessarily the truest,—rather, perhaps, it 
may be the least so. 

The Saxon basis of our language has been maintained 
down to present times, both as to grammatical con- 
struction and in its sounds, by the great uneducated 
class ; and hence, with respect to local names, the pro- 
vincial style of pronunciation comes nearest to that of 
the times when such names were acquired or adopted. 
Hase-cim or Brame-ley, considered with reference to 
derivation, and the sounds now given to those words, 
are far more correct than His-comb or Brimley, as now 
pronounced by those who would not wish to be con- 
sidered provincial, the mode of spelling being at every 
period merely the nearest adaptation of certain letters to 
certain sounds. 

It has often been supposed, from the peculiar spelling 
of the names in the Domesday Survey, that they must 
have been sounded very differently then to what they are 
at present: but such may not have been the case. The 
points to be considered are the language of the Survey, 


1 There is hardly a single English county which does not possess its 
characteristic cluster of names, all constructed on the same type.— 
Words and Places, p. 478. 
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and who the clerks were who took down and compiled 
that record. They were probably Normans ; but whoever 
they may have been, we know both that the Latin of 
that day, and for a long time afterwards, was in this 
country pronounced in the Continental or Italian manner ; 
and we also know that the evidence taken was from per- 
sons belonging to each locality, or that, for this part of 
England, from Saxons. 

It may be useful, for more explanations than this, to 
bear in mind that at the time of the Norman invasion the 
whole of the south-east of England in its language had 
become completely Saxonized, which is just the reverse 
of what had happened in France. At the time of Rollo 
(a.p. 912) the Northmen and the Saxons of England could 
understand one another, but at the time of the Norman 
invasion they could not: in the course of 150 years the 
Northman had Romanized his language. 

Latin, as pronounced in England, in Normandy, in 
France generally, was in the way in which it had been 
acquired from the Romans themselves ; and, indeed, as 
the Italians pronounce it now,—it may nearly be said, as 
all European nations do, except ourselves. Thus c before 
a, 0, u is hard, before e and 7 it is soft; a is hard, wu is 
soft, e more like our a, and i like our e: /: is wanting in 
the Latin language. A few instances taken from the 
Surrey Domesday may serve to illustrate this,—that they 
are Saxon names, but spelt as an Italian would spell 
them now. Wanting the letter /, and substituting ch, 
Woking would be written Wochinges ; Stoke, Stoche ; 
Kent, Chent; Buckland, Bocheland; Kingston, Chin- 
gistun; Bookham, Bocheham; Mickleham, Michelham ; 
Dorking, Dorchinges ; Kirkfeld, Chirch-felde ; Betch- 
worth, Beeeword ; Chertsey, Certesege ; Chelsam, Celes- 
ham; Chesington, Cesundun. By a scribe unacquainted 
with the th, Thornecroft would be written Tornecroft, as 
the nearest approach he could make. In many other cases 
the Domesday spelling accurately gives the pronunciation 
of the time. Wootton was written Odetun, because then, 
as now, wood was pronounced ood. In fact, an Italian 
scribe, taking down our local names, as they are now 
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given in the good old Saxon manner of West Surrey or 
Sussex, would write them very much as we meet with 
them in the Domesday Survey. 

C before e being sounded as ch, Chilworth would be 
written Cilord ; Fetcham, Feecham ; Chelsam, Celesham ; 
Cheam, Ceam. C before i being also ch, Chissington 
would be Cisendun, and Chivingten, Civentene. 


BLACKHEATH HUNDRED. 


BLac-HED-FELD, Buac-net-Fette (D.), Bracwarep, 
BuackEHETH or BLEAK-HEATH-FIELD, from the broad 
expanse of barren heathy upland which this hundred 
presented in early times, before the introduction of the 
Scotch fir. 


This hundred contained seven Saxon manors, out of 


which, either by the union of some or the subdivision 
of others, the several parishes have been formed, as 
follows :— 

Bramley. 

Dunsfold. 

Hascomb. 

. Wonersh. 


I. 


Ill. Tyuxa.., ¢ 2 Martha, or Saynt Marter 
IV. Atspury.... 6. Albury. 


Il. Cuitwortru 


Ewhurst. 

10. Shalford. 

VIL. Suarrorp Allfold. 

Or it may be said that Gommshall, in the first in- 
stance a very large holding, included Ewhurst, Sheire, 
Cranley, Albury ; that Sheire and Cranley were first 
alienated, next “Albury, and lastly Weston, or Western 
Gommeelle. 

The several parishes of the hundred will be taken in 
the order as above, the letters m, f, 1, when affixed to 
names, signifying manor, farm, lands. 
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1. BRAMLEY. 


Brunurz, Brumiece, Brorece (D.), Brumiri1, Brawecet, 
Brome, Brace. 

Derivation.—Brembel, Bremel, a bramble, A.-S. 

Benbroc, Bemprick, lands.—George Benbric gave in 1688 
certain lands in Shalford to the poor of St. Nicholas, 
Guildford. It is an old local personal name. 

Danuvurst, m., also Daneswoop.—At first probably from 
some Danish settler after the victory over Huda, 
A.D. 853. Later it became, and still is, a personal 
name. Jloorst, wood, B. 

Fryta-woov.—Fryth, A.-S., signifies a wood with a good 
deal of under-cover. Frith, in its original significa- 
tion, means security from molestation, and hence 
came to mean any place, such as a thick underwood, 
affording shelter. The Normans, not understanding 
the term, applied it to underwood generally. 

La Hatz.—Hal or Hol, A.-8., hole ; stone-quarry. 

Hincucoms, Hyncurs-comp. — Hengst, A.-S., a horse ; 
Cym, Celt. 

Ham, Hauue, m.—Ham, A.-S., a residence. 

MOonkKESLAND. 

Nore, or Nower, f. and m.—A projecting headland 
generally. 

Stave, f. and 1.—<Sia, A.-S.,.sloe or blackthorn. 

SPRONKSLAND.—Personal name. Spraunks is still a local 
name in the Weald. 

Sravotps, hill and f.; abbreviated from St. Avold ? 

SeLuurst, m. (Wintershall since 1279).—From Sale, A.-S., 
a dwelling, and Hurst, Hoorst, Belgic, a wood. A 
sell, or selec, was a higher class residence as compared 
with a cottage. 

SNOWDENHAM, or SNaDNAM, f. 

Scorsianp, f., properly Scor-Lanp, or land subject to the 
payment of scot. 

Tuorncoms, f.and street.—Valley with white-thorn. Thorn- 
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comb-street leads up to the small Roman camp on 
Hascomb-hill. Deriv. A.-S. and Celtic. 


Tanouey, f., Tanc-LeY.— Meadow with coarse grass 
—Tang, A.-S. 
DUNSFOLD. 


Not in Domesday Survey —a dismemberment from 
Bramley. 


Donteronp, Duntesroip, Dountesrotp, DomEsFoLp. 
Deriv.—Dune, Fold, A.-S. 

BaryInG-FOLD, BurRNEN-FOLD, BrRUNYNGEFOLD, BruNnninc- 
WOLD, reputed m. 

Daxers, or Dackuvrst, rep. m.—Hoorst, B. 

INNORNE. 

Loxtey, Hicu, rep. m.—A.-S. Loca, a sheepfold. 

MonckTON-HOOK. 

Marxkwick.—Vic, A.-S., as a termination ; a residence. 

Russet, 

SMITHBROOK, 7. 

ee Wirnerrotp, A.-S., a fold fenced with live 
withies. 


HASCOMB. 


Not named in Domesday ; a subsequent dismember- 
ment from Bramley. 

Hise-ciim gives the present local pronunciation. 

Deriv.—Hase, A.-S., a hare; Cym, Celt., valley. 


WONERSH. 


Acnersu, Lynersu, Wonnercn, WonHURSHE. 
Won, the mole; Eyse, A.-S., a warren: mole-warren. 
Not named in Domesday, at which time it was 
included in the manor of Bramley. 
Bear.anps, f.— Byr, Bear, Bere, A.-S. and Danish, high. 
—These lands are situated on the slope of the high 
escarpment of the sand-range. 
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Cuintuurst, Caynruurst, Cuyrenursr. ?’—lTiurst, 
B., wood. 


AnpERsH, AVELDERSH.—A corruption of alder- 
ersh, or scrub, of which wood a good deal grows in 
these parts. Aler, A.-S., alder; Evsh, B. 

LosTIFORD. 

Nortey and Norcor.—North mead and North cot, A.-S. 

Prawyks, or Pravnks, f. m.—This, though a somewhat 
uncommon name here now, is very common in 
parts of Belgium, where it is Planque. 

Reav-HAM, Reaps-Home.—From personal name. 

Row or RovGH-.ry. 

SHAMELEY, or SHTMLEY. 

SMARTHAM, SMARTS-HOME.—Personal name. 

Srrovp. 

TancLey.—Tang, sedge, and ley, A.-S. 

Urro.p>—Common personal name. 

Wiiincnam.—The dwelling of the family of the Wills. 


Sr. MARTYR’S, or St. MARTHA’S. 


Cetorpe (Domesday), m.—? worth, 
A.-S., a place, residence. 

Lencuener, or Locuener. — Loca, Locen, an enclosure, 
A.-S.; a place shut in. 

LILLINGHAM. 


TYTINGE. 


Tetinces (Domesday). 
Deriv.—Teothing, A.-S., a tenthing or tithing, being 
the half of the parish subject to tithe. 


ALBURY. 
ELpEBEREE (Domesday), AtppurG, AULDBURY. 


Deviv.—Ald, A.-S., old; Burg, habitation, from the 
VoL. V. 
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old British-Roman burg on Farley Heath. After the 
destruction of the old burg by fire, the inhabitants 
may have re-settled near the stream. Albury village 
has nearly disappeared: the old chureh marks the 
site. 

Netuerns or Nyruerns, Neornera or Nyrnva. — The 
further lands of the parish. 

Tyrniz, or CoLLYERS-HANGER.—Part of the wood belongs 
to the Rectory or Tythy of Albury. 

Weston, or Westery, f. and m.—Formerly the western 
extremity of the great manor of Sheire. 


< 


SHEIRE, or SHIRE. 


Srra, Essira (Domesday), Scuyre, Suyre. 

Mr. Manning supposes that La Vacherie, in 
Cranley, was the residence of the lord or owner of 
Cranley cum Sheire, because the dairy-farm in early 
days was always contiguous to the capital mansion. 
Vacherie certainly became a capital residence with a 
chapel attached; but this does not seem to have 
been till after its separation from Sheire, which 
was the designation of the Saxon as well as of the 
Norman lordship. 

Scir, A.-S., to cut off; also Scyr, a shire, a 
district, have been taken as the derivation of the 
name of this parish, signifying the portion separated 
from Cranley. The older form of spelling, Sira and 
Kssira, would indicate Sire, A.-S., dry ; Shire parish, 
apart from Cranley, being a dry sandy tract. 

Sheire was held by Edith as queen of Edward the 
Confessor. 

Amongst the names of places in this parish are,— 

Coney Hursr=Cony ? Hurst, Belgic. 

Cornuts, f., from the early settlement there of 
a free settler. The place afterwards gave a local 

name—William Cothull, presented to the rectory 
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of Shire in 1374. Of this holding there were two 
divisions—East and West. 

Extyorrs, or ALtors.—A common Surrey name from 
early times. 

GomsHALL, Gommes Hat, .—Gomm, as a personal name, 
occurs amongst those of owners in Domesday and 
earlier, and indicates that such was the name, before 
the Conquest, of the owner of this lordship. 

GomsHAaLL-NetLey.—The west portion of the manor of 
Gommshall was granted, 23 Henry III., 1239, to 
the abbey of Netley, in the county of Southampton. 

GomsHaLL Lower Hitt.—Portion of the manor held of 
the Tower of London. 

Lonecnenar, or LorKeENor.—Locen, A.-8., enclosure. 

LusTHaM. 

PADDINGTON. 

PoLLineron and 

QurENsHoLp.—Part of the manor of Shiere Ebor went as 


dower of the queens-consort, as late as Queen 
Catherine Howard, temp. Henry VIII. 


A.-S., dwelling. 
Soretey, or Sopretey. 
Suire- VACHERY. 


Suire-Esorun, or Enoracum.—Part of the manor of Shire 
lying in Cherte, from having been held by Richard, 
Duke of York, 1425, and after. 


Srarecey, or STaPeLe. 
WESTLAND. 


CRANLEY. 


Deriv.—In this parish is much low, wet ground, to 
which cranes would resort. 
Bay-wurst. 
BayNarps, 7. 
Brockaurst, Broc-Hurst, Bapcer-woop.—The badger is 
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still living in some of the southern parishes of 
Surrey. 

Corp-narbor, f.—A shelter station on the line of the 
Stane Street. 

Eun, or Ev.inc.—Ellen, A.-S., the elder-tree; also a 
personal name. 

Gason- or GARSON-GREEN. 

Hammer, f.—Site of old iron-works. 

Hotrt- or Horpnvurst. — Holt, A.-S., a wood; Hurst, 
Hoorst, Belgic, wood. Gave a family name from 
Edward III. to Henry VIII. 

Ho.zeck.—Hol, A.-S., hollow ; Bece, brook, from the 
deep channels the streams cut in this parish—clay. 

or Irorp.—Qy. High, same as Up-fold. 

Tronmoncers.—Site of old iron-works. 

Know eg, or Knorr, A.-S., a low rounded hill. 

Livacre.—Lin, flax. 

Lancuvrst, or Loncest.—Iang, long, A.-S.; Hoorst, 
Belgic, wood. 

Park, Celtic, enclosure, occurs very frequently in this 
and the adjoining lower parishes of the county ; as, 
Hyde Park (on the heath), Old Park, New Park, 
Park-house, &ec., and shows how the early Celtic 
population resorted to these places for summer 
pasture or autumn panage. 

Patiincuurst.—Pal, A.-S., a pale; Hurst, wood, where 
oak grew fit for pale-splitting. 

ReEEDING-HURST, Repinc-nurst.—Read, A.-S., red, from 
the colour. 

SNoOXALL, or SNOCKSHILL. 

Spravt. 

Tor-niLL.—Toht, A.-S., conflict. The site of a fight in 
the Saxon invasion. 

Tan-nurst.—Zan, A.-S. adj., spreading; Hurst. 

Urwortu, or Opwortn, m.—A detached or outer worth 

or wooded place of the original manor. It after- 

wards gave a local personal name 
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EWHURST. 


The name does not occur in Domesday. 

BreacueE, m. and f. 

BremBLe-HuRST, m.—Brembre or Bremel, A.-S., bramble- 
bush. 

Cuert, or Cuurr.—A common tract in this and Sheire 
parish. This is a local name, to be met with in 
many parts of the south-east of England, for a kind 
of compact, flinty sandstone, and which occurs in 
parts of these two parishes, particularly along the 
ridge of hills overlooking the Weald. 

Conry-HURST. 

Potuincrotp.— Pollen, A.-S., the plant ‘* Nose-bleed.” 

Somerbury, SoMERBERIE, a summer location for flocks. 


SHALFORD. 


ScatpEFoR (Domesday), Scuatperor, ScuaLprorp, Scat- 
DEFOR, SCAUDEFORD. 


Deriv—From the shallow ford across the Tilling- 
bourne stream. 


BUGGELE-FIELD, or Buccens Downy, from the common 
plant of that name. 


very old Surrey name. 


Otp Crorr at tA Nys.—Croft, A.-S., a small enclosed 
field. 


Lorrixcuam.—The abode of the Lotts. 

PratrEesMEDDER, Prarrs-MEAD, from name of person. 

Le Parx.—This designation always indicates the oldest 
enclosure of the parish, dating back to Celtic 
times. 

ReppyNGE-HOH, or HAGH.—Repheeng, Sax., partridge. 

Vanuourst, corruption of Wax-nurst.—Wan is the common 
splinder-tree (Huonymus Europeus). 
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ALFOLD. 


ALDFOLD, ALDEFOLD (usually pronounced as Awfold), is 
OLv-FOLD. 

Not named in Domesday, at which date it was 
probably a thickly-wooded district. The manor of 
Shalford formerly extended into this parish. 

ALFOLD-Park, a word which occurs so frequently in the 
lower part of the county, means an enclosed place. 
In the Weald, as in the West of England, single 
fields are constantly so named. Aldfold Park, the 
principal enclosure, belonged to the manor of 
Shalford. 


Hoox-street.—Hoe, A.-S., crooked. Hookwood, common 
name. 


Ricu-uvurst, or Rykuurst, or Hepcecourt, m. ; sometimes 
called Sydney manor. 
Deriv.—Rykan, butcher’s-broom (Ruscus aculeatus). 
Witpwoop, Great, m. 
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SURREY ETYMOLOGIES. 


By J. W. FLOWER, F.G.S. 


RIVERS AND STREAMS, AND TOWNS ON 
RIVERS, OR STREAMS. 


T may be taken as a maxim in the study of local 
Etymology, that the names of rivers and mountains 
were bestowed or acquired earlier, and have been retained 
longer, than those of any other natural objects. They are 
in many, indeed in most instances as regards large rivers, 
attributable to periods of remote antiquity—long prior to 
any written records, and have survived when many other 
distinctive appellations have either become obsolete, or so 
changed as to be no longer recognizable. 

The rivers of Surrey are not numerous, but they will 
be found to form no exception to this general rule. The 
Celtic words denoting water or stream, are an, ad, am 
amh or av, au, ease or esc, oich, ok, or oke ;' and these 
syllables, either in themselves or their synonyms, are the 
roots from which many, or indeed most, of our principal 
river names are found to spring. 

These original words, or syllables, however, are fre- 
quently, indeed almost always, found with certain prefixes 
or postfixes, and often with both. The exact use or 
purpose of the prefixes seems to be now utterly unknown ; 
they are generally consonants placed before the proper 
names, all of which, it will be noticed, begin with a 


* See G. Dyer, A Restoration of the Antient Modes of bestowing 
Names on Rivers, Hills, de. Exeter. 1805, 
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vowel. Lhuyd, in his Archeologia,” after giving several 
instances of mutes and liquids thus prefixed, adds :— 

**] have already recommended to the observation of 
the curious, whether it has not been heretofore the prac- 
tice of other languages to vary their initial consonants 
after the manner still retained in the British and Irish. 
I must now further declare it my conjecture that, an- 
ciently, consonants have been occasionally premised to 
most words (if not to all) beginning with vowels and 
sequels, as has been observed of the letter G, and as it 
is yet practised in respect of T and N, in the Irish.” 

With regard to the postfixes, the case is somewhat 
different, for it seems evident that some were intended 
as diminutives, and some by way of augmentation. 


THE THAMES. 


Tue Rev. Isaac Taytor, in his recent excellent work,' 
suggests that the word tam,—spreading, quiet, still, which 
seems to be related to the Welsh ftaw and the Gaelic tav, 
appears in the name of this famous river; and he attri- 
butes the postfix es to the ese in a reduplicated form 
isis ; thus making Thamesis—Thames, the broad Isis. 
Notwithstanding the great weight which the opinion 
of so able a writer on this subject must carry with it, I 
venture to differ with him. In a long series of Anglo- 
Saxon charters in which this river is mentioned, ranging 
from four hundred years before the Norman conquest, 
the name of the river is never Thamesis, but almost always 
Tamese or Temese. Nor can it be said that this river is 
particularly wide, or spreading, or still; nor, indeed, can 
that character be given to numerous other rivers, the 
names of which have evidently the same origin. Upon 
the whole, it seems most reasonable to trace this name 
to the Celtic amh or am, with the consonant T’' prefixed, 
and to regard the postfix es as an augmentation, or the 
corruption of some ancient augmentation. 


* Names and Places, pp. 206—213. 
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Synonyms. 
Tamar, Devon. Teme, Worcestershire. 
Tame, Cornwall, Cheshire, Tama, Selkirk. 
Lancashire. Tren, Stafford. 
THE WEY. 


Campen (Radnorshire) says this is evidently derived 
from the Welsh word Gwy or Wy (originally Vie), which, 
again, is probably derived from the Gaelic and Erse 
word Uisge, or esc, water. It is found in Lhugiy, clear 
water; Dowdrwy, loud water; Edwy, swift water, and 
many others. There can be but little, if any, doubt that 
this is the true origin of the name. 


Synonyms. 
Wye, Wales. Wey, Dorset. 
Derbyshire. Mepway, Kent. 
Wey, Hants. Sotway, Cumberland. 


THE WANDLE. 


On a former occasion’ I ventured to suggest two deri- 
vations for the name of this river; viz., the Danish Vand, 
or water, with e/ as a diminutive, or that the second 
syllable was a modification of dele or dell, implying dale 
or valley—as a suffix ; but I was then disposed to adopt 
the last etymology. On further consideration, however, 
I am satisfied that the true derivation is not indeed from 
the Danish Vand (although, perhaps, remotely from the 
same root), but from an or ean with the prefix V, or its 
relative afon or avon contracted by the omission of the 
initial letter. D or T is often found to be added after n 
in river names; and el would be added, as in several 
other instances, as a diminutive; e.g., in the word 


1 Surrey Archeological Collections—“ Surrey Etymologies.” 1865. 
VOL. V. D 
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18 SURREY ETYMOLOGIEs. 

cockerel, and in the rivers Piddell, Ivel, and Camel. 
The Wandle, therefore, is Vandel, the little water or 
stream, by contrast, probably, with the larger river 
Thames, into which it falls. 


Synonyms. 


Avon.—Gloucestershire, Somerset, Hants, Warwickshire, 
Devon, Monmouth, Wilts, Mayo, and many others. 


EWELL. 


Tue river which flows through, or rather from, this 
town is sometimes known as the Ewell and sometimes as 
the Hoge’s Mill river. It seems doubtful if the town 
gave name to the river, or the river to the town. If the 
Ewelle is indeed the ancient name of the river, it is pro- 
bably derived from the Gaelic aw, changed into eu, or 
from Uisge contracted to Hu, and el, postfix diminutive, 
as in Vandel. 

If the latter view be adopted, the word will be 
synonymous with the numerous rivers known as Ouse 
and Esk, and their relatives. 

It should be noticed that our county historians derive 
the name Ewell from Ftwelle, on the authority of 
** Domesday,” and say that it means Af, well, from its 
situation at the head of the stream. This explanation is 
by no means satisfactory, inasmuch as the name Ltirelle 
is not found in any document earlier than ‘ Domesday.” 
In several charters of a far earlier date the name is 
uniformly given as uel or Euelle. 


THE MOLE or AMELE, EMELE or EMLEY. 


For by all these names has this river been known, and 
the origin of each seems involved in obscurity. Not- 
withstanding the researches of many able writers, it 
seems still uncertain whether the river was known by 
either name indifferently at one and the same time, or 
whether one is not a corrupted form of the other; and 
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if so, which is the earlier. The name Mole does not 
occur in any ancient record; the earliest appellation is 
Amele, or its equivalent Emele. This may very easily 
have been converted into Mole, and very possibly may 
have been derived from am, Celtic for water, with the 
postfix ele, le, or ley ; but the exact meaning of either of 
these as applied to a river is not very evident. There is 
a river Mole in Devon, on which the towns or districts 
of Mollond, Molton, Moliton, Mollington, &c., are 
situate. Dyer, in the work above referred to, derived 
this name from ar, water, with m prefixed, and the final 
r changed to /, which, as he says, was commonly done. 
The name of the Surrey river may possibly have been 
formed in the same way; but as this assumes that its 
ancient name was the Mole (which is doubtful), and as 
Dyer’s explanation seems to be merely conjecture, it is 
safer, at present at least, to adopt the derivation from 
the Celtic ai. 


It will thus be seen that in the names of all the prin- 
cipal rivers of Surrey the Gaelic or Cymric elements are 
more or less present. In the few other rivers and streams 
no traces of these languages are observable; probably 
they were too unimportant to acquire or retain any dis- 
tinctive names until the Anglo-Saxon era. The Til- 
lingbourn, the Bourn, and the Blackwater, are names 
undoubtedly of Anglo-Saxon origin. The Blackwater 
is, probably, Bldc—shining or glittering,—stream, the 
Bourn, the well-known name for any small river or brook. 
Judging from the second syllable, Tilling is not impro- 
bably a Saxon patronymic denoting the district of the 
Tillings or Terlings. There was also, formerly, a stream 
in Chertsey, known as the Water of Redewynde, which (if 
it still exists) no longer bears that name—and is sup- 
posed to have been what is now known as the Bourn. 
Whatever may be the interpretation of the word Rede- 
wynde, it seems to have no reference to a river or stream. 
Probably it was the name of some manor or place near 
the water. 

There are, I believe, no rivers in the county bearing 
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distinctive names except those above mentioned, and it 
remains only to notice some villages and towns which 
seem to take their names from their position with regard 
to streams. 


Moutsey, formerly Molesham,—the house or dwelling by 
the Mole, or Amele. 

Ecuam, formerly Egeham,—on the edge or bank of the 
Thames. 

Cuertsky is described in old charters as Cerotig’s ai (or 
island). 

BermonDsty, or BeaMonn’s ai (or island). 

Merton, from mere, a lake or marsh. 


Wistey, probably the lea or meadow near the Uisge, or 
river; as in Wissey, Norfolk; Wistow, Hunts; Wis- 
beach, Cambridgeshire. 

Dorrorp may, perhaps, be the ford over the dur, or dwr, 
water. 

Oxenam may be the dwelling-place near the Ock or Oke 
river, as in Ock, Oxfordshire ; Oke, Devon. 

GuitprorD.—This name is often said to be derived from 
Gilde or Guild, a trading company or fraternity ; 
but the name was known long before it is probable 
that any such company could have been settled 
here, and, as I think, long before the word guild 
or gilde was used in this sense. For want of a 
better derivation, may it not have been Geleht— 
the wet ford, possibly from the muddy and moist 
character of the river-bank; or, what is still more 
probable, may it not be the Geld-ford, implying 
that some toll or local tax was here payable ? 
Camden says that in some Anglo-Saxon charters 
the name is spelt Gegld-ford. 
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HANSTIE or ANSTIE BURY. 


By R. A. C. GODWIN-AUSTEN, Esgq., F.R.S, F.G.S. 


Tue By EDWARD JAMES, Esq, Caprain 
Royaut ENGINEERS. 


N the Domesday Survey we find ‘‘ Balduinus tenet de 

Willelmo unam hidam ad Hanstigam,”—thus early 
does the present name occur: these lands now form 
Hanstie farm. Hanstie Bury, close by, which gave the 
name to these lands, is an old hill-fort, situated on the 
extreme edge of the escarpment of the sandstone range 
of hills which overlook the great Wealden valley. It 
occupies a commanding position, having an elevation of 
775 feet. Close below it, on the W. and N., was the 
* Stane Street,’ from which circumstance it derived its 
name, Hean-stige Bury, or High-way Fort. 

A full account of the Stane Street, as of the other 
British and Roman highways of the county, will be 
found in the Appendix to the “ History of Surrey,” 
vol. iii. p. xlvii., which part was the work of Mr. Bray. 

But though the Romans may have used and probably 
improved the line of the Stane Street in places, there are 
no reasons for supposing that they were the constructors. 
(Manning, vol. i. p. 579.) Its narrowness, coupled with 
the circumstance that the Stane Street, in crossing the 
Weald, follows the line of watershed of this part of the 
valley, make it probable that it was a track-way from 
much earlier times, as it could, from the nature of the 
soil, have been the only line of communication inland 
which was available to the original British population. 

Of Hanstie Bury Mr. Manning says (Hist. Sur., vol. i. 
p- 579),—* The traces of this fortress are very discern- 
ible at this day, being nearly circular in form, surrounded 
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by a double trench, except on the 8.E., S., and 8.W., 
where the precipice rendered it unnecessary.’ 

An examination of the ground along the whole of the 
south face of the escarpment shows that considerable 
landslips have taken place there, owing to the springs 
which break out at the base of the sands, and which 
slips have carried away those parts of the earthworks 
which came up to the edge. 

The area included within this camp is lla. 2r. 6p. 
The entrance seems to have been on the N.E., but on 
this side part of the original work has been levelled. A 
rude outline of the fort is given in the “ History of 
Surrey” (vol. ii. p. 303). At the meeting of the SuRREY 
ARCHEOLOGICAL Society in 1868 at Dorking, a plan of the 
intrenchment was exhibited, on the scale of 1 inch to 
3 chains, which had been carefully prepared by Mr. W. G. 
Whatman, of Kitlands: on this all the essential features 
of the work had been faithfully given. Since then Captain 
E. James, R.E., has produced a beautiful topographical 
sketch, showing the camp in its relations to the country 
about it. 

Mr. Manning supposes, perhaps from its circular form, 
that Anstie Bury may have been a Danish earthwork, 
and that it may have been the spot where they encamped 
previously to that signal engagement in which they were 
routed with such uncommon slaughter by King Ethel- 
wulph at Ockley (4.p. 851). At this date the Danes had 
hardly begun to intrench themselves as settlers. They 
then came as marauders, and on this occasion, having 
plundered Canterbury, Rochester, and London, they had 
made an incursion into Mercia, where they defeated 
Bertulf. Having crossed the Thames, they dir ected their 
march towards Wessex. Ethelwulph was encamped near 
Ockley, and is said to have been attacked by the Danes ; 
but he obtained a complete victory, so that few of the 
invaders escaped. The tradition of this Saxon success 
is preserved in such local names as Kill-man-bridge, in 
Charlewood, and Slaughter Wie, in Leigh. 

The position of these places is some miles to the east of 
the ‘‘ Stane Street,’’ and it is perhaps the more probable 
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supposition that the Saxons, rather than the Danes, 
occupied the Hanstie Bury camp, and that the Danes were 
endeavouring to get into Wessex vid the Stane Street 
and Chichester. 

The thick growth of trees which now covers the whole 
of the area surrounding the Hanstie Bury camp prevents 
its advantages as a military position being clearly seen. 
This planting was commenced by Mr. Walter in 1763, 
and in preparing the ground outside the trenches, con- 
siderable numbers of neatly-made heart-shaped flint 
arrow-heads were met with, but no coins, nor any im- 
plements of bronze or iron: this circumstance assigns 
an early date to the Hanstie’Bury earthwork. 


A FLINT AXE-HEAD FOUND NEAR THE SPOT WHERE THE 
DEFEAT OF THE DANES HAPPENED. 
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GREAT BOOKHAM CHURCH. 


By ALFRED HEALES, Esq., F.S.A. 


REAT BOOKHAM CHURCH is dedicated in honour 

of St. Nicholas, according to an inscription in the 

chancel ;' according to Aubrey,’ it is St. Mary and St. 

Nicholas. There is a reference*® in 1292 to the altar of 

St. Nicholas, as though that were not the high altar; 

possibly there may have been a re-dedication when the 
chancel was built. 


HE present building, as may be seen by the 
accompanying plan, consists of a west tower, 
nave, and aisles, the southern of which is en- 


larged as a chapel; and chancel. The tower 
walls are carried up only as high as the nave 
walls; within them is built a frame-tower. 
The internal dimensions are as follows :— 


ce. 15 10 


4 18 6 
Chancel arch 


Chancel x 17 


North aisle 
Total width, including pillars 


The orientation is 25° north of east. 


! Vide post ; also, St. Nicholas, in the Liber Regis, p. 959. 
2 Aubrey, Natural History and Antiquities of Surrey. 
® Manning and Bray, ii. 694. 
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land consists of 19 carrucates [1,900 acres]. 


carrucate and 32 Villans, and 4 Bordars with 18 carrucates. 
a Church and 3 Villans in gross, and | mill of 10s [£30] and 6 acres of 
meadow. The Wood yields 80 fat Hogs and 30 lean hogs. Of this land 
Gunfrid has 1 hide, and there he has 1 carrucate. 
the time of King Edward was worth £16 [£960] now £15 [£900].” 


and was probably erected about 
the middle of the twelfth century, 
or rather sooner. The pillars are 
circular, very massive and low, 
with very fat cushion caps, and 
the arches are semicircular and 
flat - soffited : judging from the 
bases, it would appear as though 
the level of the floor had been 
lowered, leaving them on rough 
plinths. The second pillar from 
the west stands on a higher plinth 
than the others, and the pillar 
itself is consequently shorter : 
perhaps this variation may be ac- 
counted for by the font having 
stood against it, which would 
have been the usual position. 
The neighbouring church of Little 
Bookham has a range of very 
similar, but rather more orna- 
mental, pillars on the south side, 
now built up. 

The western bay of the aisle 


has been left standing, by which we see that the original 
width is only 5 ft. 9in.: at the end is a little loophole 


window, 6 in. wide in the clear. 
VOL. V. E 


The earliest record of the church occurs, as usual, in 
Domesday Book. The entry runs thus :— 


“‘ The Abbey [Chertsey] holds Bockeham. In the time of King Edward 
it was rated for 26 Hides [2,600 acres] now for 13 Hides. 
In demesne there is one 
There is 


The arable 


The whole Manor in 


In the present building there is no sign of so early a 
date. The south side of the nave is the earliest part, 
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ROM so much as exists of the walls of the tower, it 
is evidently coeval with the nave and aisles, as 
appears by a loophole window on the north side, 
similar to that in the south aisle. The walls are 
very massive, but have perhaps never been carried 

up any higher. 

The north arcade of the nave is later than that on 
the south, and is in the style of about 1180: how this 
difference in the date of the two sides of the structure 
was occasioned is not easy to conjecture ; for we cannot 
imagine the probability of one side of the church being 
built first, and the other side from thirty to fifty years 
later ; and it is improbable that one side should have 
given way and required rebuilding, while the other, after 
seven hundred years, shows no sign of decay. 


The northern pillars are octangular (with one excep- 
tion) and slighter ; the caps are still of the cushion pat- 
tern, but higher and less spreading; the arches are 
pointed and chamfered ; and as the pointed form required 
more perpendicular height than the semicircular, the 
pillars on this side are lower than those on the other 
side ; thus allowing the same level for the crown of the 
arches. The western bay has been built up, but is 
distinctly traceable. 
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The next record of the church occurs in the taxation 
made by order of Pope Nicholas IV., about the year 
1291. 


Taxatio. Decima 
Ecctia de Magna Bokhm............ 16 0 0 112 0 
Abbas de Certeseye ht Maneria 
(inter alia) Bokfim quod taxatur 
135 19 8 13 11 113 


It will have been observed that the abbey of Chertsey 
held the manor prior to the Conquest, and continued to 
possess this very valuable property: in the year follow- 
ing it acquired the rectory by the act of John Ponteys, 
bishop of Winchester, under an authority of Pope 
Clement III.;* and this was effected at the instance 
and cost of the venerable brother Thomas de Okham. 
At the same time a vicarage was endowed, and the vicar 
had the offerings at the altar, with all tithes except hay 
and wool ; the tithe of gardens and crofts cultivated with 
the spade ; with two acres of land at Thornefur ; a man- 
sion formerly belonging to Gilbert the clerk, next the 
court, formerly of the rector; and with the ground where 
stood a barn of the rector. On his part the vicar was to 
find two wax-lights before the altar of St. Nicholas in 
the said church. The abbey, as impropriator, was to 
repair the chancel, and was also to find the ornaments 
and books for the church. 

It always was, and still is, the duty of a rector or 
impropriator to repair, or, if necessary, even rebuild the 
chancel, a duty which Chertsey Abbey honourably per- 
formed by building the present spacious chancel in 1341, 
and the fact was commemorated by an inscription on a 
small slab let into the chancel wall, south of the east 
window, in the inside, which, to the good fortune of 
archeologists, still remains there, very perfect though 
only cut in clunch. ‘The slab measures 2 ft. 10 in. by 


1 Taxatio Ecclesiastica Anglia et Wallie. Printed by the Record 
Office. 


* Manning and Bray, ii. 693. 
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1 ft. 3 in., and the inscription’ is most beautifully and 
clearly cut: it runs thus :*— 


EC domus Abbate fuerat constructa Johanne 
de Rutherwyka, decus ob Sancti Nicholai, 
Anno Milleno, triceno bis; viceno 
Primo ; Xpe [Christus] ei paret hinc sedem requiei. 


IELDING, as this legend does in a somewhat 
enigmatical form, a positive date of the erection 
of the chancel (for the expression ‘ hee domus” 
clearly relates, not to the whole church, but to 
the chancel only), it affords a valuable criterion 

by which to assign a date to the erection of similar build- 
ings ; and such unquestionable dates are of the highest 
architectural importance. For example, there occur 
windows in the church of Glenton, in Northamptonshire, 
almost exactly corresponding with those in the sides of 
Great Bookam chancel, and we are therefore enabled to 
label them with the same date. These are of two lights, 
and of a simple design, well suited to a locality where 
stone was scarce: it may be observed that the two on 
the north are plainer, not being re- 
cessed, nor having any hood-moulding, 
but otherwise are exactly similar. Near 
the west end of the north side is another, 
of one light only, the cill of which was 
cut down to form a lychnoscope. The 
structure of the chancel is of small 
cubes of chalk or clunch up to near the 
top, where it is faced with flint, no 
doubt a reparation at a later date. 


Section of S. window. 


* The (Gothic) capitals in this Paper are examples of letters forming 
the inscription. 

2? It is engraved in Pegge’s Sylloge (Nichols’s Bibliotheca Topographica 
Brittanica, vol. vi.), p. 70, Plate XVI. ; also in the Archeologia, vol. 
xiii. p. 395; but, though on a large scale, without the elegance and finish 
of the original ; also, but indifferently, in the Glossary of Architecture, 
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Chertsey Abbey possessed large estates in the county ; 
comprising the rectories of Epsom, Ewell, and Egham, 
as well as Great Bookham; and John de Rutherwick was 
by no means one of the least among its abbots. <A kind 


of chronicle of the abbey, styled the “‘ Exchequer Leiger,” 
which is still in existence amongst the Lansdown MSS. 
in the British Museum,' describes him thus :— 


“ Religiosissimus pater, prudentissimus et utilissimus dominus,” and 
“venerandus Abbas quasi dicti loci secundus fundator & omnium 
substantialium bonorum reformator, & maneriorum prefati monasterii 
substantialis reparator.” 


vol. iii, p. 115. It is also engraved, not very exactly, in Aubrey’s 
Surrey, ii. 265, who speaks of it, apparently in error, as being in the 
north wall of the chancel. 

1 Dugdale’s Monasticon, vol. i. p. 424. 
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The chronicle states (as also partly appears by some 
other documents referred to in Manning and Bray’s 
History), that he was elected on the 9th August, 
1307.’ In the same year he caused oaks to be planted 
and acorns sown at Herdewych, in Chertsey, and sur- 
rounded the Manor House of Chabeham (Cobham) with 
running water. He also planted and enclosed a wood 
called South Grove. In 1308 he procured from the king 
the remission of an old debt of £10, and purchased the 
site of a mill at Hurst. In 1309 he obtained licence from 
the king to appropriate £50 worth of land or rents, and 
purchased the quit claim of a hostell in London belong- 
ing to the abbey; he also purchased the profits of the 
church of Ewell, by which he gained sixty-two marks. 
In 1311 he bestowed different vestments on the church 
—‘ contulit Deo & Ecctie sti Petri Certes’ casulam, tuni- 
cam, & dalmaticam de rubeo velveto.” In 1312 he pro- 
cured a charter for the appropriation of the churches of 
Ebesham and Horlee. In years immediately subsequent 
he made various purchases of land in Horlee. In 1317 he 
purchased a tenement in Coveham, which, with another 
purchase at Lodderlake, he afterwards assigned for his 
anniversary. In 1318, notwithstanding the Statute of 
Mortmain, he procured the appropriation of different pos- 
sessions. In 1323 he bought the images of SS. Katherine 
and Margaret for the high altar of the church, and also 
a new pastoral staff or crosier. 


UOTING from the same valuable record, there is 
the following statement of the erection under his 
orders of a new chancel to Egham church, which 
also belonged to the monastery :— 


“Ttem novum cancellum apud Egeham, in quo scribuntur isti 
versus. 
“** Hee domus efficitur Baptiste, laude Johannis, 
Bis deca septenis, trescentis mille, sub annis ; 
Xpe [Christi] ; quam statuit Abbas ex corde Johannes 
De Rutherwyka, per terras dictus & ampnes.’” 


1 Article by George Oliver, Collect. Topog. and Genealog., iv. 164. 
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The date, in this inscription also not very clearly 
expressed, is 1327. 

These lines still exist, inscribed on a small slab of 
clunch, although the chancel and church itself were 
pulled down and rebuilt twenty-seven or twenty-eight 
years ago. The church was of Norman date, and an 
engraving in Brayley’s work’ shows a good doorway 
under an Early Perpendicular timber porch; in the 
chancel were windows, each of two narrow lights, of 
Decorated date. It will be remarked, that though the 
term ‘‘domus”’ is used in each inscription, it does not 
apply to the church at large, but is limited to the chancel. 
The inscription at Egham is much injured (probably 
from want of care or neglect when the church was re- 
built), and without the letters being blacked in, would 
be scarcely legible; it is in precisely the same style, and 
probably designed by the same hand as that at Great 
Bookham—perhaps that of Rutherwick himself; it is 
also in a verse of four lines, each written, as it were 
upon parallel ruled lines; the form and manner of cha- 
racter are extremely similar, though the letters at Egham 
are not so tall as those at Bookham; and the slabs 
only differ about half an inch in length, and one and a 
half in width. It is already engraved.’ John de Ruther- 
wick had in 1333 obtained a license of appropriation, and 
endowed the vicarage of Egham with about fifty-six acres 
of land, together with other emoluments arising from 
tithes and customs, with innumerable acquisitions of a 
smaller kind, detailed in the MS. These appear in 1335 
to have excited the jealousy of certain brethren of the 
monastery, as we learn from an entry in the Leiger.® 
The abbot, however, in the following year continued his 
exertions, and in 1341 he procured from the king a con- 
firmation of the abbey charters. 


On 28th January, 1346, royal assent was given to the 


! Brayley, History of Surrey, vol. ii. p. 258. 
? Aubrey’s Natural History and Antiquities, vol. iii. p. 150 ; not very 
accurately, Pegge’s Sylloge, Pl. XVI. p. 70; and Brayley, vol. ii. p. 258, 


ut supra. 
® Dugdale’s Monasticon, vol. i. p. 424, note ¢. 
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election of John de Benham as abbot; whence it may 
be inferred that, shortly before that date death put an 
end to the unremitting labours of John de Rutherwick 
for the benefit of the abbey and its possessions. 

It is a somewhat singular circumstance that among 
the doings so fully narrated in the ‘‘ Exchequer Leiger,” 
there occurs no mention of the rebuilding of the chancel 
of Great Bookham.’ 


We now return from the history of the famous re- 
builder of the chancel to the church itself. 

The next work in point of date, as shown by architec- 
tural evidence, was the south 
porch. It was rather large, 
and of two stories, the lower 
of which led into the south 
aisle, and the upper consisted 
of a small chamber, the side 
window of which, at the west, 
is merely blocked up, in con- 
sequence of a huge tasteless 
monument to Elizabeth, widow 
of Robert Shiers, of Slyfield 
House, Esq., who died 14th 
August, 1700. 

Probably the rood - screen 
was the next work, and some 
woodwork, cut up and serving to form or adorn a pew 
towards the end of the south aisle, is possibly its 
remains. There is a simple but elegant poppy-head 
near the other end of the same aisle. 

A little later the Slyfield family determined to build 
an aisle or chapel for themselves, and they accordingly 
took down the outer wall of the previously-narrow 
south aisle, and erected the present very wide south 
aisle or chapel, taking into it, westwards, the porch. 
This part remains little altered. The windows are pro- 


Section of porch door. 


1 Manning and Bray, in error, say there is no mention in the Leiger 
book of ALbot Rutherwick’s work at Egham.—Vol. iii. p. 258. 
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bably unchanged, except by reparation; the roof is not 
much ‘ restored,” and shows a good embattled wall- 
plate ; the arch opening into the chancel (for the chapel 
was carried further east 
than the chancel arch) is 
very good of its rather 
late Perpendicular date, 
and bold, and still re- 
tains its parclose, or 
screen, though the latter 
has been gutted of tra- 
cery which it probably 
once possessed. In the 
heads of two of the 
windows are a few mis- 
cellaneous fragments of 
stained glass, of bits of 
canopies, serving to in- 
dicate that that part 
of the work was not 
neglected. The piscina 
is a very fair example. 

The timber  frame- 
tower was probably the 
next work, though there 
is nothing to indicate 
its precise date. Its cha- Cap., base, and arch to Slyfield Chapel. 
racter, though simpler, 
is by no means dissimilar to that of many Essex 
churches, forming a peculiar type,’ and furnishes an 
example of the adaptation of medizeval architecture to 
the locality; thus, in a district where bnilding-stone 
was not readily obtainable, but timber was abundant, 
the architects of the day had the wisdom and ability to 
avail themselves of the timber in place of stone, and 
turn it to an admirable account. 

As before stated, the walls of the tower appear to 
have been carried up no higher than the level of the 


1 Essex Archeological Collections, vol. iii. 
VOL. V. Y 
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other walls of the church, and at the date of the earliest 
work. The frame-tower is built inside them ; and as the 
walls are of very great thick- 
ness, and there is then, in 
addition, the not inconsiderable 
thickness of the timber, the 
exterior shows a deep, roofed 
set-off around the three unat- 
tached sides of the tower. The 
arch from the tower to the 
nave is four-centred, recessed 
and chamfered, rather awk- 
ward, as might be expected 
from a late Elizabethan age, 
A\ \ and has spread towards the 
north. 

One can only express great 
regret that the timber-work 
:@ should be left, it being in a 
very dangerous state, as re- 
a gards workmen, or visitors, who 

# Piscina in Slyfeld Chapel. have anything to do with the 

bells. 

“ There are frames for three bells, but only two survive. 
One of these bears the inscription— 


William Eldridge made mee 1575 ; 


and the other is without inscription. The Eldridges were 
the most celebrated bell-founders in the county.’ So far 
as the bell furnishes any presumption, we may assume 
that the frame-tower was antecedent to the bell. There 
were four bells in 1553.? 

So matters remained, excepting the intrusion of some 
tasteless monuments, the chief feature of which being 
truncated obelisks, with undraped mourning infants of 


1 See Mr. Daniel-Tyssen’s Church Bells of Sussex, p. 32. 


— of Church Goods.—Collections of this Society, vol. iv. 
p- 70. 
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an age too young to mourn, until the year 1845. The 
arches on the north side of the nave had at some previous 
period been built up, but were now re-opened, and a new 
aisle was built, of unusual breadth, with windows in a 
style imitating those of the south aisle, but with the cast- 
iron rigidity and exactitude of so much modern work. 

This aisle being carried further east than the nave, 
required an opening into the chancel, and an arch was 
formed with by no means badly-designed mouldings. 

The font, which we assume to have originally stood 
against the pier by the south door, was no doubt then 
removed to its present inappropriate position against the 
east wall of the new aisle. Perhaps its date corresponds 
with that of the north arcade. The design is a very 
ordinary pattern, consisting of a large cylinder and four 
small engaged shafts, standing on a square base, and 
supporting a square bowl, which is of Sussex marble: it 
is unusually small. 


T this point we may return to the recorded 
history connected with the church. 
The bold project formed by King Henry 
VIII., and which afterwards ripened into 
execution, caused a Return to be made of all 
ecclesiastical property.’ This document states that the 
monastery of ‘‘ Charsey” held the rectory of Great 
Bookham, of the yearly value of £13; and as regards 
the vicarage, the entry runs thus :— 


Bokh*m Magna. 


9 9 ~ 
Valet in firm mans cum orto & gardin\ ac x® act 
tr arabil? prat’ pasc & pastuy bosc ac subbosc |. 
I 
wnacum decim t*m major’ q*m minor’ eidM vicar 
ptif) p anni Symonds mo® vicaY ibm ...... 
Repris’ in peurac’ & sinod’ solut archidiad Surr) 
I 
ix. xvij. ijob 


xix. viijob 


' Valor Ecclesiasticus (published by the Record Office), p. 56. 
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Confiscation followed confiscation, and Chertsey Abbey, 
with its great possessions, was surrendered to that insa- 
tiable ‘“‘ Edax rerum ecclesiasticarum” Henry VIII. On 
the 6th July, 1537, Great Bookham was for the moment 
transferred to the abbot and monastery of Bisham, which 
then received the dignity of becoming a mitred abbey. 
But the fleeting prosperity of royal favour soon passed ; 
the abbot and monks leant (unwillingly and helplessly 
perhaps) upon a bruised reed; and in less than two 
years, on the 19th June, 1539, Bisham Abbey was ruth- 
lessly dissolved. After its surrender, the king (on the 
2nd July, 1545) granted the advowson of the rectory to 
Richard and John Savile,’ who sold it shortly afterwards 
to Sir Christopher More, of Losely, who also soon dis- 
posed of it; and at the present time the rectory is in 
moieties, one of which is charged with payment of £40 
per annum in perpetuity to Pembroke College, Oxford, 
to maintain two scholars. 


Thus Great Bookham, which had continued as the 
property of Chertsey Abbey from a period antecedent to 
the Norman Conquest, fell into lay hands. 

When desecration, and sacrilege were rampant, it was 
no wonder that by the seventh year of King Edward VI. 
there only remained to this church (as appears by the 
inventory made by the king’s authority at that date) * 
one chalice, weighing 14 ounces, and an “ aulter” front 
and a vestment for the Communion table, though there 
remained four bells (of which two have since disap- 
peared) : all the other ornaments “‘ with the brasse and 
latten’”’ (or such as had not been privately stolen or made 
away with) had been sold to the parishioners for 45s. 
That chalice has since disappeared, and the present 
chalice, with paten fitting as a lid, and also a flagon, are 
evidently of precisely the same date as the alms-dish, 
which is inscribed, “ This belongs to the parish of 


! Manning and Bray, ii. 694. 
2 Inventories of Surrey Church Goods (edited by R. Daniel-Tyssen, 
Esq.), in the Collections of this Society, vol. iv. p. 170. 
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Great Bookham. 1677.” An iron knob to the keys 
of the church chest bears the date 1690, and initials 

There are several new stained-glass windows. That 
at the east end of the chancel (a modern window, of net 
tracery) is the work of O’Connor, and was put up in 
1856 to the memory of Charlotte Sophia, Duchess of 
Beaufort. The window at the east end of the Slyfield 
chapel, by the same artist, in 1859, commemorates the 
Crimean chief, Lord Raglan ; while a new window in the 
original aisle is filled with pattern and heraldic glass, 
the work of Ward, in 1853, as a memorial of Major- 
General Howard Vyse. 

There is a west view of the exterior of the church given 


by Brayley.’ 


Passing next to the parish register-books, we find that 
the present existing records go no further back than the 
year 1632, and contain little matter of archzological 
interest. The earliest volume commences with a note of 
its purchase :— 

May the 29" 1632. 


This Booke was Bowght of Maurice Morgan at the blacke bull in pater 
noster ; and was paid for it,the sum of seaven shillings. 


There are entries of christenings, marriages, and burials 
of this date, after which is this note :—‘ Hitherto were ye 
names transmitted to the Register.” 

On the same page is the following :— 


The Vicaridge house of great Bookham was repaired vizt new roofe 
built, glazed, y® study built, y® South side from y® porch to y° West 
end bricke & new timber put in; y°chamber a y* milkhouse & 
kitchin built & y® west end hang’d w'® Tiles at y* sole cost & charge 
of Samuel Cherrie Bac. of Arts the then Vicar—Anno 1633 et es 
circiter. 


But it curiously happens that a note relating to the 
same event appears at the end of the book, thus :— 


1 Brayley, vol. iv. p. 475. 
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1633 The Vicaridg house of Greate Bookeham was repairede, viz : the 
Hall paved w™ Bricks the hall chimney was mended, the Parlor 
flored, and the parlor chimney mended. By John Flemminge then 
Vicar, 


The former is evidently correct, as the register is 
signed by Samuel Cherry in 1633, and not by John 
Flemminge until thirty years later. 

Then is a note that “A Terrier of the gleabe lands 
belonging to the Vicaridge of Great Bookham, is to be 


found i in the Registry for Surrie as it was given in, Anno 
dni 1638.” 


The following memoranda are of more than local 
interest :— 
The excomete 1633. 


The wife of George Sheeres yeom, Robt Rogers Edw. Wood jun’ et ux’, 
et Elizab. ux? Robti Marghall were excdicated octob. 20. 1633. 
July 20, 1634 y* wife of George Shiers was published to stand excdicate 

and George Sheirs was denounced excéicate, and Robert Rogers. 
May 17. 1635. George Shiers was absolved. 
Anno dom 1627. At y® South corner of the Churchyard was planted 
the Elme tree, Ralph Hilder being Chw". 


That tree still stands by the gateway into the church- 
yard. It appears to have been “pollarded long ago, but 
the stump is green and flourishing, though a mere shell ; 
the dimensions at five feet from the ground are 17 feet 
6 inches in circumference. 

Samuel Cherry, the vicar, signs the page in 1633. In 
1644 is the entry of the baptism of his child by the name 
of Anthony, on the 15th February, and burial on the 
following day. Oniy one other entry follows this before 
there is a total change in the handwri iting: evidently he 
either died or was depriv ed of the living at this time. 
His successor was Samuel Wickham, minister, whose son 
Samuel was baptized on the 12th May, 1645, and John 
on the 2nd July, 1646. In 1663 John ffleminge signs as 
vicar : his daughter Mary was baptized on the 20th “April, 
1668, and he himself was buried on the 6th June in the 
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same year. In the year 1670, the page occurring earlier 
in the book is signed by Thomas Hoolt, whom we may 
presume to have been the clerk or registrar. 

Various entries appear in the register respecting the 
great family of Howard of Effingham, which it seems 
difficult to reconcile with the pedigrees given by Manning 
and Bray ; the latter, however, are clearly not altogether 
reliable, as they put Frances, who died an infant on the 
28th October, 1676, as the daughter of Sir Francis, who 
died on the 7th July, 1651, i.e. twenty-five years pre- 
viously ; the fact being that, as appears by gravestones, 
Frances, the daughter of Sir Francis, died on the 25th 
June, 1633, aged a year and a half, and the Frances who 
died on 28th October, 1676, aged two years and a half, 
was the daughter of Francis Howard, Esq. The entries 
in the register are here given without ranging them in 
the family pedigree. 


1635. Bur. A Son of Sir ffrancis Howard knt. still borne: buried 
May 10. 1635. 

1636. Bapt. John Howard the Son of Sir ffrancis Howard knight 
& the Lady Jane Howard was baptized July 2, 1636, 

1651. Bur. Sir ffrancis Howard Lord of the manner of Great 


Bookham was buryed the tenth day of July anno domini 
1651. 


1642. Bapt. ffrancis Son of Sir Charles Howard knight and Lady 
ffrances Howard May 1, 1642. 

1643. ffrancis Howard Esq son of Sir Charles bapt. Sept. 17. 

1645. Jane daughter of Sir Charles bapt. 14 Sept. 

1647. George son of same, bapt. 10 April. 

1653. ffrancis daughter of M* Thos Howard bapt. 14 Oct. 

1657. William Son of Thomas Howard gent. born 16 June. 

1664. William son of M* Tho* Howard of Leatherhead buried 30 


March. 

1672. William Son of M‘ William Howard born 19 & bapt. 20" 
April. 

1674. Elizabeth daughter of M* Francis Howard Esq. bapt. 9% 
May. 


1675. Margaret, born 25'" Oct. bapt. 1** Nov. 
1676. ffrancis, buried 29*® Oct. 
Charles born 25 & bapt. 28 Nov. 
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In 1647 is the following :— 


Robert Son of Sir Thomas Nightingale kt & Baronet bapt. by 
Edward Carter Minister of Cobham, 3¢ Dec. 1647. 


Sir Thomas Nightingale, of Langley, Essex, Bart., 
married Jane, daughter of George “Shires, of Sly field 
House, Esq., and afterwards heiress of Sir George $ Shires, 
her nephew: this accounts for the name appearing at 
Great Bookham. Their son Robert succeeded to the 
baronetcy, was High Sheriff of Norfolk in 1686, and died 
3rd July, 1697." 

The register records the burial on the lst May, 1653, 
of Mary, wife of Sir Henery Jerningham, knight and 
baronet. She was the daughter of Benedict Hall, of 
High Meadow, Gloucester shire, Esq.: she died on the 
30th April. Sir Henry was of Cossey, in Norfolk: he 
survived his wife, and died 6th October, 1630. Francis, 
their second son, succeeded to the title.’ 


The following are entries relating to the Shiers family, 
who were settled at Bookham some time before they 
became the possessors of Slyfield Place :— 


1637. Nov" 31 Bapt. Henry Son of George & Anne Sheers. 

1641, Bur. John son of George Sheires Yeoman Oct. 6. 

1642. Bur. George Sheires of Slifeild Esq" was buried June 20. 

1647. Bur. Mary Sheeres the daughter of George Sheeres Esq™ was 
buried the 18t day of August. 


1648. Bur. Daniell y® sonne of George Sheeres was buried y® 10 
May. 


1657. Bur. George Sheires 18 Aug. 


1660. Bur. Mary Shiers daughter of Robert Shiers Esq. buried 
Dec. 24, 


1663. Mar. Robert Sheirs & Jaine Collins 23 Feb. 


1664. Bur. Mary Sheirs y® Widow of George Sheirs Yeoman, 
buried 26 May. 


1 Betham’s Baronetage. 2 1b., i. 23 
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1664. Mary daughter of Robert bapt. 12 Oct, buried 19 Oct 1665. 
1665. M™ Marye Sheirs of Slyfeild Wid. bur. 31 May. 


William Son of Robert Sheirs of Slyfield Esq. bapt 2"¢ and 
buried November. 


1667. Dorathy daughter of Robert Sheirs Esq. bapt.9 Nov. buried 
20 Jan. 


1668. M* Robert Sheirse Esq* Buried the 28 of June. 
1669. Joane the wife of Robert Sheirs buried 30 Sept. 


There is great difficulty in putting these several names 
into the form of a pedigree, chiefly from the practice of 
so constantly repeating the same Christian names in a 
family. Here there are two Georges, but one is called 
Yeoman, evidently to distinguish him from the Esquire, 
and each left a widow named Mary. There are appa- 
rently two Roberts, one being called Esquire, dying in 
1668, while the other survived his wife who died in 
1669: each of these Roberts apparently had a daughter 
named Mary, though possibly the second may be a second 
daughter, by the same name, of the Squire, though not 


so stated. In default of any published pedigree, they are 
arranged thus in a tentative form :— 
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OOKING next to the sepulchral memorials, we find 
that the oldest monument is a coffin slab, with 
floriated cross in low relief, dating probably from 
the latter part of the fourteenth century, now 
turned out into the churchyard, and preserved 
from being completely effaced by a number of large- 
headed studs driven into it. 
Next is a small brass, now in the chancel floor, bearing 
the following inscription :— 


Hic iacet Elizabeth nup ux° Thome Slyfeld ac quonda) ux” Georgii 
Brewes Armig’i; filie Edwardi Seynt John mili? : que obiit 
xxiiij® die mése Augusti A° diii M° iiij® xxxiij®. 


The inscription is somewhat cramped for space, which 
probably accounts for its abrupt termination. Over the 
legend is a very small effigy, well designed and pre- 
served: the lady is represented in the manner and 
costume usual at the date. 


This is followed chronologically by a long inscription 
in English verse, only worth transcribing on account of 
its genealogical information, though also an example 
of the dull flattery and turgid style of the period. It 
runs thus :-— 


Of Slyfield Place, in Surrey solle here Edmond Slyfield lyes ; 
A stovt esqvier who allweys sett godes feare before his eyes. 

A justice of the peace he was, from the syxt Kinge Edwards daye, 
And worthely for vertves vse, dyd wyn deservyd prayse. 

He toke Elyzabethe to wyfe—a dame of famovs rase : 
She of the Pawletts dyd dissend, and Capells in lyke case. 

Of Sydneys stocke she was a bravnche and to the Gaynsford’s nye. 
Dame natvre to the gentell Moyles and Finches, dyd her tye ; 
To Arendels, Whites, and Lamberts eake by byrthes discent she was. . 

And he with her, and she with hym, thaire dayes in love dyd pass. 
In wedlock she brought fourthe to hym 5 sonés and davghters 11. 
Whiche carefullye they dyd instruk to serve the god of heaven. 
He in the xxiiii'® yere of Elizabethe ovre qvene, 
Whose vertues throvgh the world do spring as freshe as lawrell grene, 
Of Svrrey and of Svssex was high shryve ordeynd in deade : 
And to her grace of loyaltye, dyd dayelie yeald the seede. 
He helpfvll to the poore was fovnd ; she fed them daye by daye. 
He jvstyce daylie mynistred ; pytye in her dyd swaye. 
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Beloved he was of all the poore : and she disdaynde of none. 
He bolde of speache ; and in her lypps no yll was ever fovnd. 
He allwayes thankfull vnto god ; she preste to spread his prays. 
He loved trvethe ; she discord loathed: thus spent these tow 
theire dayes. 
Bvt god the hvsband takes from wyfe: he dyes in hope to lyve ; 
She lyves to dye, but hopes that Christ her lastyng lyfe wil gyve. 
As he is gon the waye of deathe, so she doth dathe expecte ; 
Yet have we hope bothe he and she shall lyve with god's elect. 
He seventye one, with odd monthes to ; she seventye yeres hath spent. 
His tyme is paste ; her tyme drawes on ; no man can deathe prevent. 
He lefte this lyfe 13 Febrvari, 1590, ano 33 Elizabethe regina, 
Whose vertves are here jvstlye discribed 
As a pattern for thaire lynage fytt to be folowed. 
Vivit post fvnera virtvs. 
Thaire eldyst sonne, Henry, this cavsde to be made 
In faythfull performans of the will of the dedd.! 


The will directs that there shall be effigies in brass 
of himself and wife and children: possibly they may 
have tormed a further memorial now under the flooring ; 
but there are none here, although it so expressly states 
the fact of its being made in pursuance of the will. The 
inscription is in Roman characters on a brass plate fixed 
to the south side of the south pier of the chancel arch. 

Next is a brass effigy and inscription in the floor of 
the Slyfield chapel, commemorating the widow mentioned 
in the preceding. The legend here runs thus :— 


Elyzabeth Slyfeld, the wife of Edmond Slyfeld, Esqvier and davghter 
of Walter Lambert of Carshalton in the Covntye of Svrrey Esqvire, 
whose mother was Margret Gaynsford the davghter of Robt. Gayns- 
ford of Allington Castell in the Covntie of Kent, Esqvier ; the Mother 
of w Robt. Gaynsford was Margret Sydney who was of the pryvye 
chamber to iiij qveenes and great avnt unto Sir H. Sydney Knight 
of the Garter, lord p.sident of Wales & of the pryvy covnsell vnto 
Q. E. ; & the wife of y® said Robt. Ga: was daughter unto Sir Walter 
Moyle of Eastwell in the covntye of Kent, Knight ; whose Mother 
was the davghter of Sir Thomas Arvndell, Knight. 


There is the effigy above this, in ordinary costume, 
and in fair preservation. 

There is another brass in the floor of the Slyfield 
chapel with the following inscription :— 


1 See the will, post. 
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Here lieth bvried Henry Slyfield, Esq: & Elizabeth his wife who 
was the davghter of Richard Bvckfold, Citizen of Lond: the sayd 
H: was of y® age of 56 yeres, & deceased A®° dni 1098, & had issve 
by his wife 6 sones & 4 daughters. 


Above this are their effigies, and below are two groups 
of children. He is in civil costume. They are not badly 
drawn, but disfigured with shading. ‘he children are 
in pairs, and dressed like their father and mother re- 
spectively. Over the heads of the principal effigies are 
three coats of arms. The lower part which remains of 
the dexter coat has part of a head erased. The sinister 
coat is quart. I. and IV. (Gu.) a fess engraved (ar.) 
between three saltires (or): Slyfield of Slyfield, Surrey ; 
II. and III. per chevr. (ar. and sa.) three bucks’ heads, 
counterchanged (attired or), Buckfold.’ The centre shield 
bears Slyfield imp. Buckfold. 

The existing house, called Slyfields, was built by the 
Shiers family, who purchased the estate of the Slyfield 
family, and is one of the best examples now remaining 
in the county of an English house of the first half of the 
seventeenth century.” 

There is one other brass also in this chapel, engraved 
with the following inscription in large coarse letters :— 


Here lyeth the body of Robert Shiers of the Inner 
Temple, London, Esq: who dyed the 29" Jany 1668. 


A rather large effigy over this is in the ordinary cos- 
tume of a civilian. His right hand holds an open book, 
and his left is partly open downwards, as though he 
were expounding. Above is a shield bearing p.p. I. (or) 
on a bend (az.) between a lion rampant in chief (sa.) and 
three oak-leaves in base (ppr.), as many escallops (of the 
field), Shiers.° 

Robert was the second son of George Shiers, Esq., 
the purchaser of Slyfield Place. He and his elder 


1 The crest of Buckfold is a buck ppr. attired or, in the field vert, 
paled all round of the first—Burke’s Armory. 
2 Paper by Mr. Baily, Proceedings of this Society, vol. iv. p. 21. 
3 The crest of Shiers is a demi-lion ramp. sa., holding between the 
paws an escallop, or.—Burke’s Armory. 
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brother Edmund were both admitted to the Society of 
the Inner Temple on the 25th of February, 1633. 
Robert was called to the Bar on the 3rd of November, 
1641, and became a Bencher on 25th of November, 1660 :' 
he was Lecturer in 1667.2. Edmund died first, and 
Robert succeeded to Slyfield on the death of his father. 

Brayley gives a poor engraving of this brass.* 

here is mention by Aubrey, r and Manning and Bray,’ 
of a brass of a child holding a flower, to the memory “of 
Maria Shiers (daughter of George Shiers), who died 
7th June, 1617, aged five; but that is no longer to be 
found. 

Manning and Bray also speak of a brass inscription to 
John Slyfield, Esq., and Jane his wife ; and that he died 
21st February, 1529. 


EEPING in mind the fact that no pedigree of the 
Slyfield family has hitherto been published, it may 
be well to print the accompanying sketch (w ith the 
evidence on which it is founded), although the 
writer wishes it to be understood that he does not 

profess to offer it as a perfect and complete pedigree, 
but only as a sketch. 


1 Records in Treasurer’s Office, Inner Temple. 

* MS. note in Dugdale’s Origines, in the Library. 

* Brayley, vol. iv. p. 479. 4 Aubrey, vol. ii. p. 272. 
® Manning and Bray, ii. 700. 
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THE SLYFIELD FAMILY. 


The first mention of the family appears from the brass 
(No. I.) in this church with the effigy of the lady. 


1, Thomas acquired manors of West Clandon, Weston, and Papworth, 
by his wife ; was resident at Slyfield in 1522. (Manning and 
Bray.) 

la. Ann. Her father, John Weston, of Weston, died in 1431. (M. 
and B., iii. 109.) 

2. Henry. Manning and Bray (ii. 691) state that he was the younger 
son ; but elsewhere, that the estates were conveyed to him in fee 
on 4th June, 1507: if so, he must have pre-deceased his brother 
John, who inherited the estates. 

3. John died seized of Papworth (Manning and Bray) 21st February, 
1529-30. Brass inscription to him and wife, mentioned by 

: M. and B., ii. 700. 

4. Lawrence. Placed here on conjecture. Brass at Sende of himself, 
wife Alys, and three children. (M. and B., iii. 112.) 

5. John. Mentioned in will of Henry, proved 1547 (10). 

6. Edmond. Two brasses at Great Bookham (Nos. II. and IITI.). 
Sheriff of Surrey and Sussex 1582 (brass, and Manning and Bray). 
Will dated 2nd December, 1590 ; proved in Prerogative Court 
of Canterbury 5th March, 1590 (18 Sainberbe), by the widow. It 
commences with the ordinary pious expressions, and paragraph 
from the book of Job; and it proceeds to direct burial at Great 
Bookham in the “same Isle or Chauncell that my predecessours 
did make & on the South side of the same Isle in such decent & 
comlie order for the manner of my Funerall as shall seeme good 
to the discretion of my Executrix & overseers ; & every of them 
doe cause a marble stone to be laide uppon my grave with twoe 
pictures of brasse, the one for me, the other for my wife with such 
children as God has lente us in this lyfe—the sonnes behinde me 
& the daughters behinde my wyfe.”! He leaves to his wife 
Elizabeth for life the Manor of “ Westclaverne” with the advow- 
son of the church of West Clandon, and “all the demeanes, woodes, 
underwoodes, meadowes, pastures, fiedinges, commons, fiines, 
Rentes, services, amercements, wardes, marriages, herriotts, ex- 
cheates, Royalties and releifes, with all and singular theire appur- 
tenaunces to the same mannor of right belonging, or in anie wyse 


1 See brass, post. 
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appertaininge,” charged with £50 per annum to the eldest son 
Henry. Also the manor of Papworthe, in the parish of Sende, 
with rights of fishing, hawking, hunting, fowling, &c., charged 
with £20 to youngest son Henry, and Walter and William each 
£10. He elsewhere mentions his manors of Slifeild, West 
Clandon, and Pappworthe, in the parishes of Great Bookham, 
Fetcham, West Clandon, and Sende, and directs his executors 
not to pull down or deface any manner of wainscot or glass in or 
about his house of Slifeilde. If Henry, the eldest son, leave no 
issue male, the manors and lands are to go to Henry, the youngest 
son ; the possessor being charged with annuities of 20 marks per 
annum to Henry, the youngest, £10 to Walter, and £10 to 
William. 

He leaves to Henry, the youngest son, a silver basin and ewer 
after the death of his wife, and “also one longe cloke of silk 
grograine laide with parchement lace, & one new black satten 
dublett, all which saide apparell” are to be delivered presently. 

To son Walter “ my black velvett dublett & paire of hose of 
wrought velvett, my best night gowne, my best bhatt, fower of 
my best shirtes & my best riding Cloake.” 

To son William “my coate of Tuftatiatie & a shorte cloke of 
rashe, laide with parchment lace.” 

To son-in-law, Edward Skeete, “ one shorte Cloake, called the 
Dutch cloke, of Black Damaske furred with squirrell, faced with 
caliber, & garded with velvett.” 

To Elizabeth, the eldest daughter, £40, “ but she not to troble 
molest or disquiett my saide wyfe, her mother, my executrix ;” 
otherwise the legacy to be void. 

To daughter Audrey, wife of Edward Skeete, after her mother’s 
decease, a silver-gilt cruse and cover, and a covered silver jug, all 
gilt ; and then to her son John 

To grandson Edmond one of his great bowls of silver. 

To his grand-daughters Elizabeth and Dennis £40 each, with 
survivorship, if dying under eighteen. 

To godson Edmund Brown another of such bowls ; and to each 
other godson bearing his name, 2s. 

Rest of wearing apparel to servants. 

tesidue to his wife. 

Appoints wife sole executrix, and as overseers his eldest son 
Henry, and Edward Skeete, with 40s. each. 

It is witnessed by Edward Skeete, Georg Hodshon, Clarke, and 
John Warden. 

Then follows a memorandum, dated 20th January, 1590-1, 
directing that if the younger Henry die before receiving the gold 
chain, it is to be divided between Walter and William, and 
grandson Edmond, or the survivors of them. 

“Item : for the celebracion of my ffunerall my will is further 
that there be a sermonde appointed for the same.” 

It only further leaves mourning to the family and servants. 
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The will was proved by Elizabeth, the widow, on the 5th 
March, 1590-1. 

He was a witness to, and appointed supervisor of, will of (his 
cousin ?) John, of East Clandon (7), 1584. Died 13th February, 
1590. (Brass.) 


6a. Elizabeth, daughter of Walter Lambert, of Carshalton, Esq., exe- 


cutrix of will of husband (6), which she proved 5th March, 
1590-1. 

Descent, &c., in brasses to her husband (6) and self (Nos. I. 
and IIT.). 

Will dated 18th October, 1597, proved with a codicil in 
Commissary Court 8th November, 1597, by eldest son, Henry : 
mentions eldest and youngest sons (both) named Henry ; and 
Walter, and his daughters Dennis and Elizabeth : and daughters 
Edmonds, Browne (and her son Edmond), Younge, and 
Mabell. 

Aged 77 (mural brass, with inscription to her husband and 
self, and one in floor to her alone). 


. John. Placed here on conjecture. Will dated 18th May, 1584, 


proved in Commissary Court 2nd June, 1587 (original will, 93), 
by son James ; mentions sons William, Edward, James, Thomas, 
and John; appoints cousin Edmond Slyfield, of Slyfield, Esq., 
probably (6), and brother John, supervisors. Edmund Slyfield, 
and John Slyfield, of Byfleet, are two witnesses. 


. John. Witness to will of his brother of same name (7), 1584. His 


will is dated 4th May, 1594, and proved in Commissary Court 
on 5th November, 1596, by son John (28). Mentions son John’s 
son John (42); Edward of Effingham, son of Edward of 
Ockham. 


. Henry Slyfelde, clerk, and parson of West Clandon. 


His will, without date, but proved in the Prerogative Court 2nd 
November, 1547 (41 Pynnyng), after the usual pious commendation 
of his soul, directs his burial in the chancel of his said church, 
“at the right corner of the high aulter ; & to have a stone layd 
upon the grave, of the price of xxvj* viij. And the Clerke to 
have for digging and making of the grave xx*:” and if Robert 
Butt chance to be then clerk, he is also “to have my old short 
black gowne with the lynyng therin, to make him a coote, 
slyved w'all ; & that my overseers see that it be made fully to 
his back before they delivere him his xx‘ for his grave digging. 
Also I give to the same Robert Butt” the rest of the apparell, 
and girdle, and purse with v¢ in money in it. 

He leaves to his brother Edward, of Ripley, xis, to his servant, 
John Slifelde, xls, and John’s sister Alice xl8, and small amounts 
to one man and two other women servants ; to every one of his 
godchildren iiij4; to Margaret Butt, his godchild, or to her mother, 
to give to which child she will, “ megg my cowe,” and a draper 
clothe. The residue to cousin John Slifelde, brother of Edmond, 
who is appointed executor. 
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He directs that on the day of burial there be said xv masses, 
and on the months day xv more ; and to be bestowed in alms- 
deeds for the health of his soul at the discretion of the executor. 
The overseers are “ M* Edmund Slifeld Esquier,” “ M* John 
Almton, personne of Maroy” (Merrow), and “ Nicholas But of 
this parish,” with xii? each. 

The Rev. J. Wenham, the present rector of West Clandon, 
states that there is no stone remaining bearing any legible in- 
scription which would accord with the directions in the will. 
He has also kindly searched the parish register-book, but without 
finding mention of his predecessor, or of the family. 

. Edward, of Ripley ; mentioned in will of Henry, of West Clandon 
(9), 1547. 

10. Henry erected brasses (Nos. IT. and ITT.) to his parents (6 and 6a). 

Executor of will of mother (6a), 1597 : mentioned in father’s (6) 

will, 1590, and appointed an overseer. Brass to him (No. IV.). 

He died 1598, aged 56. 

10a. Elizabeth (Manning and Bray), mentioned in will of mother-in- 
law (6a), 1597. 

Brass to her and husband (10), No. III. She married 2nd 

Henry Vincent, Esq., but survived him, and lived till 1638. 

(M. and B., iii. 54.) 

11. Walter, mentioned with two daughters, Dennis and Elizabeth, 
both then under 18, in will of father (6), 1590, and in will of 
mother (6a), 1597. 

12. William, mentioned in father’s (6) will, 1590. 

13. Henry (youngest), mentioned in father’s (6) will, 1590 ; mentioned 
in will of mother (6a), 1597. 

14. Brasses to parents (6 and 6a) mention a 5th son. 

15. Elizabeth Younge, mentioned in will of father (6), 1590; men- 
tioned in will of mother (6a), 1594. 

16. Audrey Skeete, wife of Edward. Had son named John, men- 

tioned in father’s (6) will, 1590, of which her husband was appointed 

an overseer, and was an attesting witness. 

. . . « Browne, mentioned in will of mother (6a), 1597 ; as also 

her son Edmond. 


9* 


ee Edmonds, mentioned in will of mother (6a), 1597. 

19. Mabell, mentioned in will of mother (6a), 1597 ; apparently then 
unmarried. 

a Wicliffe. Her son Edmund mentioned in father’s will 


(6), 1590. 


21. Brass to 6 mentions five other daughters. 

22. Edmund. Witness to will of brother James (23), 1599 ; mentioned 
in will of father, John (7), 1584. 

23. James. An executor of will of father, John (7), 1584. Nuncu- 
pative will, dated 18th November, 1599; proved in Commissary 

Court (original will, 1599, 277) on 20th March, 1599-1600, by 

Agnes, his widow. It mentions five children, but not by name. 

His brother Edmund (22) is one of the witnesses. 
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. Thomas. Executor appointed by will of father, John (7); living 
when it was proved in 1587. 

. William. Mentioned in will of father, John (7), 1584. 

. John. Probably mentioned as servant to Henry in his will, 1547 
(9). Mentioned in will of father, John (7), 1584. 

. Alice. Apparently here mentioned in will of Henry, 1547 (9). 

. John, of Pirford. Mentioned in will of father (8), 1594. His 
will, dated 21st April, 1640, and proved in Commissary Court on 
10th September, 1640 (247, Harding), by Mary, his widow, 
mentions children John, Mary, Jone, Edward, and Nicholas, also 
cousin John, probably (26). 

. George. Will dated 9th January, 1639, proved 2nd April, 1640, in 
Commissary Court (109, Harding), by son John (49) ; mentions 
wife Susan and children George, Henry, John, and Anne ; 
speaks of houses at Effingham and Pirford: directs burial at 
Pirford. 

30. Henry. Probably of this family. Will proved in Commissary 
Court 20th May, 1648 (480, Harding), by Elizabeth, his widow ; 
mentions children Elizabeth and John, both minors. 

30*. Edward, son of Edward of Ripley. Mentioned in will of Henry 
of Clandon (9), 1547. 

31. Edmond (Manning and Bray), buried at Great Bookham Ist 
December, 1647. (Parish Register.) Mentioned in grand- 
father’s will (6), 1590. 

32 to 36. Five other sons, appearing on the brass of Henry (10). 

37. Elizabeth. Mentioned in will of grandmother (6a), 1597. 

38, 39, 40. Three other daughters mentioned in brass of Henry (10). 

41. Five children of James (23), mentioned in his will, 1599. 

42 to 46. John, Mary, Jone, Nicholas, Edward. Will of their father, 
John (28), 1640; all minors. 

47 to 50. George, Henry, John, and Anne. Will of their father, George 
(29) ; Anne (probably) mentioned in will of Henry (30), 1648. 

51, 52. Elizabeth and John. Will of their father, Henry (30), proved 
1648, both being then minors. 


There is also Edward of Ockham, yeoman, mentioned, though 
not asa relative, by John of Byfleet (8), 1596, as being then dead ; 
as also his son Edward, of Effingham, husbandman. 

There is also a Matthew Slyfeild, of Hillesly, in the parish of 
Hawkesbury, Gloucestershire, gentleman, who by will, dated 
20th July, 1626, and proved 26th January, 1626-7, bequeaths 
his whole property to his brother John. (Prerog. 3 Skinner.) 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE FAMILY OF ABERNON, 
OF ALBURY AND STOKE D’ABERNON. 


By CHARLES SPENCER PERCEVAL, Es@., LL.D., Dir. S.A. 


HE knightly family whose history I have undertaken 
to trace were settled for several generations in the 
counties of Surrey and Devon. Although their surname 
appears to have completely died out, so “much so that no 
trace of it even ina corrupted form can be found in the 
pages of Mr. Lower’s most comprehensive Dictionary 
of English Patronymics, yet it has remained as a local 
designation, serving in Surrey to distinguish the old 
manor on the banks of the Mole from the other Stoke 
by Guildford ; and in Devonshire, Bradford near Hols- 
worthy is sometimes styled Bradford Dabernon. 

An antiquarian tourist, on first approaching the little 
village of Stoke D’Abernon, will naturally feel some 
curiosity as to the race who owned the French-sounding 
portion of the name of the place; nor will this curiosity 
be diminished when, on entering the church, he observes, 
that though the old name has departed, its memorial has 
not perished with it. 

For he will be at once attracted by the two famous 
Abernon “ brasses,’’ one of them being as early an 
example of this beautiful form of sepulchral monument 
as can be met with in all the land; and surely, then, he 
will turn and ask, who were the knights who repose under 
these costly slabs ? 

The answer is not along one. They never rose above 
the rank of country gentlemen. No member of the family 
was ever summoned to Parliament. They were sheriffs, 
knights of the shire, magistrates, and commissioners of 
taxes within their native county, liable by the tenure of 
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their lands for military service, sometimes rendering it 
personally, sometimes paying their escuage instead, useful 
in their generation, but never vising beyond their ori- 
ginal position when first they accompanied their lord to 
England. 

The founder of the family in England was one Roger 
de Abernun, whom we find mentioned in Domesday Book 
as one of the tenants of that great Lord Richard, son of 
Gilbert Count of Brionne, in Normandy, called also 
Richard de Benefacta, or de Bienfaite, from the town of 
that name not far from Lisieux, and from his chief seat 
in England, Richard de Tonbridge, the ancestor of the 
family of de Clare, earls of Pembroke, Gloucester, and 
Hertford. 

There is a village in Normandy called at the present 
day Aberon, (or Abenon, according to the French Go- 
verniuent map), situated in the department of Calvados, 
in the arrondissement of Lisieux, and the canton of 
Orbec, on the little stream called Orbec, or Orbiquet, 
which runs into the Touque at Lisieux, very near Bien- 
faite (St. Martin de Bienfait). It is highly probable that 
Roger de Abernon took his name from this place,’ and 
held it under Richard fitz Gilbert, to whom Bienfaite and 
Orbee both belonged, at the time of the Conquest.” His 
descendant, and namesake, still held lands called Aber- 
nuin, in Normandy, in 1200, when, by license of King 
John, he exchanged them with William Marshal, Earl 
of Pembroke, for a manor in Dukkesworthe, now called 
Duxford, in Cambridgeshire.* And, from the fact of the 
modern Aberon lying so close to Bienfaite, we may pretty 
certainly identify the ancient Abernuin therewith. 

At the time of the Survey, Roger de Abernon held 
a manor at Molesham, identified by Manning with West 
page in the hundred of Elmbridge, and Eldeberie 

- Albury, in the hundred of Blackheath,® now the 
cae of the Duke of Northumberland, and lately of the 
Jamented Vice-President of the Surrey ARCHXOLOGICAL 
Society, Mr. Henry Drummond. 

Stoke was held, at the time of the Domesday Survey, 
by Richard de Tonbridge himself in demesne,” but 
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was granted to one of the Abernon family at some time 
prior to the reign of Henry III., by which time we shall 
find them holding both this and the neighbouring manor 
of Fetcham as of the honour of Clare. 

The estate of Stoke comprised, at the time of the 
Survey, sufficient arable land for six teams, of which 
two were worked by ten villani. There was wood 
enough to support forty hogs, which fattened on the 
acorns and beechmast. A church already existed, but I 
am not aware that any vestiges of so early a date have 
been observed as forming part of the present structure. 
The Earl Richard had land in the manor, besides what 
has been enumerated, affording employment for two 
more teams. Six oxen were kept here by two villani. 
We find two mills established in the manor,—the profits 
of one being worth seven, of the other six, shillings a 
year. The entire annual value of the property, without 
the mills, was five pounds. 

Fetcham, or rather one of the manors there, had been 
given by William the Conqueror to his half-brother Odo, 
bishop of Bayeux, and in Domesday one Richard is 
stated to hold under the bishop.’ Whether by this 
Richard we are to understand Richard de Tonbridge is 
doubtful; but even if not, it is highly probable that after 
Odo’s rebellion and disgrace in 1088 the superiority of 
the Fetcham manor was granted to Richard or his son.$ 

We have no particulars of the life of Roger, the 
founder of the family; nor do we even know when he 
died. The next steps, moreover, in the pedigree are 
by no means free from uncertainty; but I think it more 
than probable that the son and heir of Roger I. was that 
Ingelram de Aberrone, who in 13 Henry I. (1112) occurs 
as a witness to a charter of that monarch confirming a 
grant of lands to a religious house in the diocese of 
Avranches,® and who is most likely identical with an 
Ingelrannus de Aberii who in the thirty-first year of the 
same king held lands (not named) in Surrey, and had 
a pardon or discharge from paying the tax called Dane- 
gelt, in respect of which his assessment was fifty-six 
shillings, a large sum in those times.’® Two persons of 
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the same name holding lands in Essex and Suffolk had 
a similar pardon there. Whether these three entries 
refer to one and the same individual may be doubted ; 
however, I find no subsequent traces of lands in Essex 
or Suffolk held by the Surrey family. There is no 
record of the date of the death of this Ingelram I., nor 
can I say whether he married and left issue. 

The next of the family with whom I meet is Roger 
d’Abernun (whom for distinction sake I will call 
Roger II.), and who probably was son and heir of 
Ingelram. At all events he succeeded to the estates, 
for by a charter without date, but which from the hand- 
writing and other circumstances may be referred to the 
reign of Henry II., this Roger confirms a certain grant 
of lands at Oxshot, within the manor of Stoke, to the 
monastery of Waverley, in our county.’ 

His seal, appended to this charter, i is in good preserva- 
tion. It is here figured. The narrow-pointed and curved 
shield, of which the right 
half alone is shown, bears 
a lion rampant, an early 
instance of an armorial 
bearing. With it may be 
compared the first great 
seal of King Richard L., 
which also exhibits on the 
shield a lion rampant, but 
to the sinister, a circum- 
stance which has led to the 
conjecture that there was 
a second lion (rampant 
combatant) on the sinister 
side of the shield, not 
shown in the seal. The 
lion rampant was not 
transmitted as an Lereditary bearing to the descendants 
either of King John or of Roger d’Abernon.* King 


* A lion rampant, however, occurs once on the seal ofa John d’ Aber- 
nun, possibly son of this Roger —Add. Ch. 5530, 
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Richard’s second seal, as is well known, bears the 
three lions passant guardant, which ever since have 
been the arms of England. 

Missing very possibly one step in the pedigree, I come 
to the year 1194, 9 Ric. I., when an entry occurs on 
the Rolls of the Curia Regis,” recording a final con- 
cord between one Walter de Abernun and Elias, son 
of Walter, concerning lands in Lessham (Lasham, near 
Odiham, in Hampshire). Eleven years later, namely in 
1205 (7 John), a lawsuit was instituted in respect of 
the same lands.“ From this and other records cited 
among my authorities at the end of this paper, it appears 
that there were four brothers,—Ingelram II., Walter 
(identical or not with the Walter just mentioned), 
William, and Richard d’Abernun, interested in the 
Hampshire property, who from similarity of surnames 
and identity of dates, may well have belonged to the 
Surrey family; for the names both of William and 
Walter occur in Surrey in the 6th of King John, when 
William de Aubernun paid his fine, or fee as we should 
say, of half a mark to have an assize of mort d’ ancestor 
against Walter de Albernun in respect of a rent of one 
mark in Mule$ (Moulsey ?);** and it is to be observed 
that Lasham or Lessham was in the possession of Sir 
John Dabernon II. in 1316. 

Of these four brothers, Richard was dead without 
issue in 1206, for in that year Walter, his brother, was 
declared by the verdict of a jury to be his heir; and 
Ingelram II. was dead in 1210, leaving another Roger, 
certainly his heir, and most likely his son. Walter 
was clearly the elder son, otherwise Ingelram or Roger 
would have been the heir of Richard. In 17 John 
that king gave away (as forfeitures) lands in Hampshire 
which had belonged to a Roger d’Abernun, and lands 
also which had belonged to a Walter d’Abernun, appa- 
rently at the same place in Hampshire, and in Surrey 
and elsewhere e ; and Walter is named as one of those 
who had been in arms against the king.” Restitution 
was probably made at the beginning of Henry III.’s 
reign. 
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This Roger, heir of Ingelram, I take to be the Roger 
d’Abernun with whom the tabular pedigree in Manning 
and Bray’s Surrey begins, and who, according to that 
authority, married Atheline, daughter and heir of Sir 
William Peverell, a great family in these parts. Glover, 
in a short pedigree in the Harleian Collection,” calls 
her father Thomas, and, with more verisimilitude, does 
not make her his heir, for indeed there is no trace of any 
Peverell estate falling in consequence of this match to 
the d’Abernon family. Whether he was also the man 
who, as before mentioned, made the exchange of Abernun 
for Duxford in 1202, and ought also to be identified 
with a Roger de Abernun, who in the same year or the 
next, is mentioned in the county of Southampton as 
owing 20s. of the second and third scutage of King 
Richard I.,’* is not certain. There is nothing in 
the dates to render this impossible. Assuming, as on 
the whole matter seems likely, that Ingelram of Hamp- 
shire, the head of that family, was also the head of 
the Surrey family, that is, that both families were 
identical—all we know is that Ingelram IT. was dead by 
1210, and that Roger had then succeeded him. Ingelram’s 
death might have occurred prior to 1202, when the 
exchange was made by Roger, who must (almost 
certainly) have been the head of the house, as being 
seized of the original Norman estate. 

At the same time, if it should turn out that the 
father of the four Hampshire brothers was called Roger, 
he, and not Ingelram II. of Hampshire’s son, might 
equally well be the exchanger. 

Sir Roger II., according to Manning, had three sons. 
The county historian cites no authority, but he is 
probably correct. The eldest son appears to have been 
Walter, who (I presume by his wife Matilda, who, as 
widow of Walter d’Abernon, is recorded in legal pro- 
ceedings in 52 Henry III., 1268)" left a son and 
heir, Ingelram d’ Abernon ITI., who died in 19 Henry III., 
1235, leaving no issue by his wife Joan, who afterwards 
had from Gilbert d’Abernon, whom we shall presently 
mention, the manor of Albury, the service of half a 
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knight’s fee in Epse, and land at Teington assigned as 
her dower.” 

The woodcuts represent the seal and counterseal of 
this Ingelram III., taken from a charter of his in the 
British Museum (Add. Ch. 5540). On these seals the 
chevron, as borne by his successors, makes its first 


appearance. The deed to which they are appended is 
without date. It contains a gift by Ingelram to Peter, 
the parson of Fetcham, of a virgate of land in the vill 
of Stoke, which Richard, son of Everard, held of Sir 
Walter de Abernun, his father. 
At this time Richard Earl of Gloucester, the superior 
lord of the four knights’ fees which Ingeram held in 
Surrey, was under age, and consequently in ward to the 
king, who by writ dated December 17, in the nineteenth 
year of his reign, directed his officers to seize the 
land into the king’s hands, till it should be ascer- 
tained who was the heir." This proved to be one 
Jordan de Abernun,” “his cousin and _ heir,” who 
appears to have been the son of William de Abernon, who 
must himself have been the second son of Sir Roger. 
The third son of Roger was Gilbert, between whom 
and his nephew Jordan an arrangement took place, 
under which Jordan released to Gilbert his lands in 
Surrey, taking instead the estate at Duxford previously 
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noticed ;** and accordingly Gilbert was admitted, 
about the 30th January, 19 Henry III., to do his fealty 
for the Surrey lands, consisting of four knights’ fees, held 
of the honour of Clare, and formerly belonging to his 
nephew, he paying for his relief 40 marks,” of which 
sum 20 marks were still due at his death, which occurred 
in the following year, 20 Henry III. He had made a 
will, and on security being given for the discharge of 
this and any other crown debts he might owe, his 
executors were to have the free administration of his 
goods and chattels for the execution of his will.” 

He left John de Abernun his son and heir, who 
being a minor, fell into wardship to the king, Richard 
Earl of Gloucester being still under age. The wardship 
was granted (June 14th, 20 Henry III.) to John de 
Gatesden, who made fine of six score marks for the 
same, to be paid at the rate of £20 per annum; 
whereupon Richard de la Lade (probably a bailiff of the 
king) was to give him seizin of all the lands held of the 
honour of Gloucester, of which Gilbert had died seized.” 

John d’Abernon I. was of age in 37 Henry IIL., 1253, 
when he had the possession of his lands at Stoke and 
Hedley, in Surrey, and elsewhere. In this year he 
obtained from the king a charter of free warren in 
all his demesne lands at Stoke, Fetcham, Albury, and 
Hedley, in Surrey; and in Pabenham, in Bedfordshire; 
and at Teynton, in Devonshire.” He was Sheriff of 
Surrey in 49 Henry III.;* and from a curious record * 
which well illustrates the state of the country at this 
time, we learn that his shrievalty was not unattended 
with trouble and loss, brought upon him, however, 
primarily by the timidity of one of his subordinates. 

Mr. Boutell, in the first volume of these Transactions 
(p. 234), has already told the story how Sir John and his 
clerk Nicholas were frightened into giving up to an armed 
party ten barrels of woad, imported into Portsmouth by 
a Norman merchant, and placed for safe custody in 
Guildford Castle, and how Sir John had to pay six score 
marks (£80) damages. 

The woad must have been a most costly commodity 
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if it was worth £8 a cask. The average price of wheat 
in the year 1259 (ten years after this) was 5s. 93d., and 
of barley 3s. 54d. per quarter.” Taking wheat and 
barley respectively at 70s. and 40s., which are rather low 
prices for the present day, we get from the former the 
ratio of nearly 12:1, from the latter the ratio of about 
11°6 : 1, as the measure of the purchasing power of the 
money of the same denomination in the thirteenth and 
the nineteenth centuries: so that £8 of the former 
period would represent a present value of about £90, 
and John d’ Abernon’s damages (what his costs amounted 
to we do not know) would be equivalent to a round sum 
of £900, a most unpleasant item in a sheriff’s expenses. 

He survived this contretemps, however, for some years. 
There are extant two charters of his, dated respectively 
in 1272 and 1273.** He must have died about 1277, 
as in 1278 his heir was summoned to pay his relief on 
succeeding to the estates. It is to his memory that the 
fine monumental brass in Stoke church (figured in our 
Transactions, i. 234) was erected. His eldest son and 
heir was John d’ Abernon IT. 

King Edward I., in the seventh year of his reign (1279), 
found it necessary to inquire strictly as to the title of the 
various claimants of franchises, which in his father’s dis- 
turbed reign had been partly granted with too great 
liberality, and partly usurped by the great landowners. 
Many of these inquisitions are extant, and have been 
printed under the title of ‘‘ Placita de quo Warranto.” 
We learn from these records” that John d’Abernon 
was impleaded in respect of his claims to have the 
view of frankpledge and the amends of assize of bread 
and beer broken in his manors in Surrey, and to have 
freewarren in Coppedethorn hundred (that is in his 
lands at Fetcham). He successfully defended his right 
to freewarren by producing the charter (noticed already) 
which King Henry III. had given to John, his father. 

Tt was not until the year before this that John d’Abernon 
(II.) was knighted. Mr. Francis M. Nichols, in his interest- 
ing paper on feudal and obligatory knighthood, has well 
observed that ‘the civil duties of the landowner were 
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considerably increased upon his being elevated to this 
dignity. The office of coroner and juryman upon the 
Great Assize, and several other functions in the adminis- 
tration of justice, as well as the duty of representing the 
shire in Parliament, were in general imposed upon the 
knights of the county, as long as knights could be found 
for the purpose. Those of the poorer military tenants, 
whose inclination did not lead them to the pursuit of 
arms, preferred evading an honour which was unsuited 
to their peaceful occupations, and which brought with it 
duties which they would gladly evade, and expenses 
which they were little able to meet. 

“King Edward I. appears to have struggled against 
the growing sluggishness of the age; and the proceed- 
ings taken in his reign for the enforcement of knighthood 
are remarkable for the earnestness with which they 
appear to be directed to the original object of the insti- 
tution,—the defence of the kingdom.” ® 

In accordance with this policy, a general writ (dated 
June 26, 6 Edward I.,1277) issued to: all the sheriffs, com- 
manding them to distrain all persons having £20 of land, 
or an entire knight’s fee of the value of £20 per annum, 
and who held of the king in capite, and who ought to be 
knights and were not, to take the arms of knighthood of 
the king, on or before the next Christmas-day, and also 
to distrain those who had the same amount of land held 
of other lords, to take the same arms, on or before the 
same feast, and to take good and sufficient security from 
them for their obedience.™ 

In obedience to this writ, the sheriff of Surrey and 
Sussex returned, among other names of persons ‘liable 
to knighthood, that of « John de Dabernun,” who found 
the required securities.» A caution had been given 
by the writ just cited, that investigation would be made 
into their conduct in making up their returns; and 
accordingly, early in the next year (March 12, 1279), 
commissioners were appointed in each county to carry 
out this investigation, and to amerce those who had 
neglected to take up their knighthood by the Christmas 
just past, and to distrain them afresh. 
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Of these defaulters John d’Abernon was not one, for 
he was joined in the Commission for Surrey, with Ralf 
de Bernen and Hugh Oyldeboef.* 

We have seen how Jordan d’Abernun, son of William, 
had taken the Cambridgeshire estate, leaving those in 
Surrey to his uncle Gilbert. His line did not continue 
long, for in 9 Edward II. (1281) Duxford had reverted 
(whether under a settlement or by inheritance) to Sir 
John d’Abernon, whom we then find returned as lord 
of a fee there, and holding at the same time lands at 
Albury and Pabenham, in Bedfordshire.” 

It must have been about this time that Sir John got 
into trouble with his neighbours at Albury. There was 
there a heath of sixty acres, over which Thomas de 
Weston, as owner of three acres of land in the vill 
of Albury, claimed to have the right of common for all 
his beasts, at all times of the year. Sir John, on being 
sued in an assize of novel disseisin brought against him 
by Thomas de Weston, for turning him off the common, 
pleaded first, that the common was not in Albury, but 
in Gumshelf; and, secondly, that his father, John, had 
died seized of the land as his separate property. The 
recognitors found against Sir John on both pleas, and 
accordingly he was amerced. He was not disposed, 
however, to let the matter rest here, for in the same 
roll of pleas which contains the former trial there is an 
entry stating that a jury of twenty-four knights was 
summoned to try whether the recognitors of the assize 
of novel disseisin had perjured themselves by their 
verdict; the perjury complained of by Sir John being 
their declaration that he had dispossessed Thomas de 
Weston of his common rights. The jury acquitted the 
recognitors, saying that their oath was good and loyal ; 
so they and Thomas de Weston were discharged, while 
Sir John was committed to gaol.®* 

How long he staid there does not appear, and indeed 
the date of the record of his committal, from a copy of 
which I am quoting, is uncertain: at all events, he was 
at large in 1294, when he was appointed assessor and 
collector of the subsidy of one-tenth, granted to the 
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king by the Parliament on the morrow of St. Martin, 
22 Edw. I.” 

In 1297, when King Edward I. was contemplating his 
expedition to invade France through Flanders, John 
d’Abernon II. was summoned as holding lands by knight’s 
service in Surrey, of the value of £20 per annum and 
upwards, to perform military service beyond the seas.” 
In the same year he was assessor in the county of Hants, 
of a fresh subsidy of an eighth and a fifth, just granted to 
the king in return for his confirmation of the charters." 

In the autumn of the same year he was first elected by 
the Surrey freeholders to be knight of the shire ; and such 
was their apparent preference for Sir John that, not- 
withstanding he was excused from serving, as being 
absent on the king’s business, the freeholders declined to 
proceed to another election. We find this able man of 
business employed in the public service for several sub- 
sequent years.” In 1308 he was a conservator of 
the peace for the county, and in the following year was 
once again elected knight of the shire. In 1524 he is 
returned as being extremely ill and infirm, and after this 
we hear no more of him until his death—three years 
afterwards. By the inquisition taken upon his death, in 
1527, it appears that he died seized of the manors of 
Albury and Stoke, held of Eleanor, widow of Hugh le 
Despenser, junior (daughter and co-heir of Gilbert de 
Clare, last Earl of Gloucester and Hertford, who was 
slain at Bannockburn in 1313), by the service of two 
knight’s fees and a half, of half aknight’s fee at Fetcham 
and. other lands.“ He was buried ‘at Stoke Dabernon, 
where is still to be seen the monumental brass erected to 
his memory.* 

His son and heir, John III., was of full age at his 
father’s death. He followed in his father’s footsteps, 
both as a soldier and in the discharge of civil employ- 
ments. His name appears among the tilters at a tour- 
nament held at Dunstable, in the second year of Edw. II., 
1307, where, and also at the battle of Boroughbridge, i in 
1322, he is recorded as bearing his father’s arms, azure, 
a chevron or, differenced by a white label.* 
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In the 1st Edw. III. he was associated with Thomas 
Tregoz, John de Stonore (the Chief Justice), and John 
de Ifield in a commission for making a perambulation of 
the forests in Surrey,” and in the same year was 
appointed to collect a subsidy of one-twentieth of 
movable goods granted by Parliament for the defence of 
the realm against the king’s enemies, the Scots, who 
had invaded England.” In the third year of the 
same king he and Thomas Tregoz were made keepers of 
the peace in Sussex.“ According to Manning and 
Bray, he was sheriff of that county and of Surrey in 
4th and 7th Edw. III.; and in the 8th year of that 
reign he had a commission for the custody of both 
counties, on condition that he should maintain the 
castles there.® 

His liberties at Pabenham were attacked, as had been 
the case in his father’s time, by proceedings under a quo 
warranto.° On this occasion he pleaded the charter 
granted by Henry III. to his grandfather John, whose 
lands he held by descent. 

The exact date of his death does not appear; but it 
occurred before the 23rd Edw. III., 1350, when, on the 
death of Hugh le Dispenser, then superior lord of the 
Surrey estates, William, his son and heir, was returned 
as the tenant thereof." Manning and Bray state that 
his wife was Maud, daughter and heir of William 
Giffard. 

William d’Abernon, son and heir of John III., was, 
in 26 Edw. III., 1353, one of those who were appointed 
to array sixty archers in the county of Surrey.” 
He is stated to have married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Uvedale, of Titsey, according to Manning, who cites no 
authority. Mr. Leveson Gower has noticed the marriage ; 
but was unable to connect this lady positively with the 
Titsey family. He conjectures, by dates, that she was 
daughter of Sir John d’Uvedale, who died March 7, 
1321-2.% William died in 32 Edw. III., 1559, leaving 
Elizabeth and Margaret, his daughters and co-heirs. 
The latter, aged six months at the date of the inquisi- 
tion™ taken on her father’s death, appears to have died in 
VOL. V. K 
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her infancy. The elder sister, aged eighteen at her 
father’s death, was married to Sir William Croyser. 

The male line of the d’Abernon family in Surrey 
became thus extinct, having subsisted there about three 
hundred years. 

With their successors I am not concerned. I will 
only mention that in the 32nd Edward III. Sir William 
Croysier and Elizabeth his wife, on giving security for 
their relief of her property of her father’ s inheritance, 
namely, a moiety of the manors of Stoke d’Abernon and 
Teyngton Drewe, a moiety of eight shillings’ worth of 
rent in Hadley, and of a moiety of six shillings’ rent 
out of the manor of Apse, had livery of their lands.” 
Sir William died in 1386, in which year he made his will, 
directing that he should be buried in the church of St. 
Mary, Stoke Dabernon, and leaving a legacy to Paben- 
ham church ; the executors of his will being his wife and 
his younger son, Sir John.” Sir William, his eldest 
son and heir, left a daughter and coheir, married to 
Sir Henry Norbury, by descent from whom the estates 
in three generations passed to Jane, daughter and heir 
of Sir Richard Haleighwell, wife of Sir Edmund Bray, 
Lord Bray. Upon “the death, without issue, of his 
only son, John, Lord Bray, in 1557, the estates were 
partitioned among his sisters and coheirs, of whom 
Frances, wife of “Thomas Lifield, had Stoke and the 
manor of Leatherhead, or an interest therein.” Her 
daughter and heir married Vincent, in which family 
the property remained for several descents. 

I have been unable satisfactorily to ascertain the 
relationship of the various branches of the d’Abernon 
family settled in Devonshire, or whence they ob- 
tained their lands; but the following memoranda may 
be useful to a future inquirer. 

First, as to Teyngton, which clearly belonged to the 
Surrey family. This is Teignton Drew, in the hundred 
of Wonford and deanery of Dunsford, eight miles from 
Crediton. Lysons (“ Devonshire,” p. 493) says that 
** Drogo or Drewe possessed the manor in the reign of 


Ilenry II. and Richard I., and called himself Drewe de 
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Teignton, and that from this Drewe the manor passed 
to the Dabernons. In the 27th Henry III. Eugenius 
(? Ingeramus) Dabernon was lord thereof; in 24 Ed- 
ward I. John Daubernon held the same, and William 
Dabernon in 19 Edward III. Stephen Dernford, in 
6 Henry VI.” This estate was three-parts of half a 
knight’s fee, and held of the honour of Oakhampton. 
So it is returned in the “ Testa de Nevill,” p. 180, and 
as held by “ the heirs” of Ingeram d’Aubernun, John 
Courtenay being then the lord of Oakhampton. This 
was from 1242 to 1272; so that John, the infant heir of 
Gilbert (who died 1235-6), must be meant. This estate 
descended thenceforward with Albury and Stoke in the 
Surrey family. 

A second Devonshire property was Bradford Dabernon, 
in Black Torrington hundred, near Holsworthy. Ac- 
cording to Sir W. Pole (p. 362, of ‘‘ Devon Collections ”’), 
Ilgeram de Aubernon held this land temp. Henry IL., 
and ‘‘in the beginning of Henry Igeram Dabernon 
gave Bradford unto William, his younger son.” The 
heir of William d’Abernun is named in “ Testa de 
Nevill,” p. 179, as holding also under John de Courtenay 
(after 1242), the eighth part of one knight’s fee in Brad- 
ford. John Dennys, by Joane his wife, held Bradford 
24 Edward I., and had issue, &c.* 

Again the heir of William d’Abernon is returned as 
holding half a knight’s fee in Stockeley.” 

Wilham d’Abernun, probably the same person, occurs 
again in Devon under the following circumstances :— 

In Easter term 1198 (9 Rich. I.) William Briwere 
claimed lands, amounting to one knight’s fee,inG@... 
(the record is injured) in Devonshire, against Jordan 
d’Abernun, Baldwin Giffard, and Margaret de Bella- 
landa. The defendants made no appearance. The 
sheriff seized the lands into the king’s hands, and on 
their failing for fifteen days to replevy, judgment was 
given that William de Briwere should have his seisin 
thereof.” In the next year (1 John, 1199), and pro- 
bably as part of the same dispute, Baldwin Giffard (as it 
would seem, for the record is interlined and somewhat 
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ambiguous), in right of his mother Mary, and Jordan 
d’Abernun sued out a writ of mort d’ ancestor against 
William Briwere for the half vill of Lintom and the 
vill of Forston, both in Devon, and they offered forty 
marks of silver by way of fine, with the understanding 
that the trial (or recognition of assize as it was called) 
should be had at Westminster in Easter term, and they 
were not to be distrained for the payment till the trial 
had been had (April, 1200). 

Margaret de Bellalanda, one of the original claimants 
(perhaps a dowager), has now dropped out; but the 
title of Baldwin and Jordan appears from the Pipe Roll 
of the third year of King John, where, among other 
debtors to the Crown in Devonshire, Baldwin Giffard 
and Jordan de Abernun, heirs of Henry de Secchevill, 
are noticed, as still owing their forty marks.” 

It would appear that Baldwin and Jordan were success- 
ful in their suit, for there are several writs relating to 
the partition of the lands of William de Briwere, son of 
the last-named William (16 Hen. III., 1232), printed 
among the records called, generally, Testa de Nevill.” 
From these it appears that in the 19th Hen. IIT. (1235) 
Roger Giffard, William Dabernun, and the Prioress of 
Kauntinton, held of Hugh Wake (one of the coheirs of 
William Briwere) one knight’s fee in Godesleg, no doubt 
the lands of that value above noticed, of which the initial 
G. alone remains in the original record. 

The conclusions to be drawn from all this evidence 
seem to be, that we have an Ingelram holding Bradford 
temp. Hen. II., and another temp. Hen. III., who are 
most likely identical with our Ingelram I. and Il. Wil- 
liam d’Abernun was a coheir of Richard de Seccheville ; 
his mother was probably of that name. Pole says he was 
a younger son of Ingelram II. This may be; but I think 
it more likely that he was his brother, and is to be iden- 
tified with the William mentioned in 1205, in connection 
with Lasham. These Devonshire lands clearly did not 
descend with the Surrey estates. 
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NOTES. 


(1.) Tuts view-is held by M. Lechaudé d’Anisy in his “ Recherches 
sur le Domesday,” Caen, 1842, p. 45. 

(2.) See Stapleton’s Rolls of the Norman Exchequer, ii. exxxvi. 

(3.) Rot. Chart. 2 John, p. 65 of the printed edition. Confirmation 
of an exchange between William Marshal, Earl of Pembroke, and Roger de 
Abernuin, who gave the lands of Abernuin for Dukesworth and 20s. 
of rent in Cestreforde, to be held by the service of half a knight’s fee for 
all service. Dat. ap. Rupem Aurivalli,! xxv° Maii. 

As to Duxford, note the following records :— 

Test. de Nevill, 356. Cant.—Baronia Marescallii—Jordanus de 
Abernun tenet in Dukesworth feodum dimidii militis. 

Rot. Hund. 7 Ed. L., vol. ii. p. 570. Cambridge, Whittlesford Hun- 
dred :— 

Dominus Johannes de Abernun clamat habere libertates per Comitem 
Marescallum in Dokesworth. 

Ib. Comes Marescallus clamat habere furcas in Dokesworthe et tum- 
berellum, assisam panis et cervisiz, visum franci plegii, & extractas 
curie de tenemento Johannis de Abernun, nesciunt quo warranto. 

Ib. p. 574. At this time Sir John de Aubernon also held in the 
manor of Wytlisford (Whittlesford, close to Duxford) seven acres of 
meadow, freely by the service of 2s. a year, of Ralph de Dokesworthe, 
who held of Jobn le Gopil, who held of Sir John dAkyni. Sir John 
held of Sir Hugh fitz Otho, as of the Barony of Kirtling. The 
land was all socage ; but John did to Hugh the service of one-twentieth 
knight’s fee when the king went to the army. Sir Hugh held of Ralph 
de Tony, with whom he had to march out when the king, as before, went 
to the army : and Ralph held of the king. 

Bib. Top. Brit. Appendix to account of Barnwell Abbey, 60 
(A Record de temp. Ed. I.) :— 

Jordanus de Aubernun tenet dim. feodum militis de Comite Marescall’ 
in Dukesworthe. Et non debet sectam neque auxilium vicecomitis, 11s. 

And note, there were (and are, I believe) three manors in Duxford, as 
appears by this record and elsewhere. 

1. That of Sir Henry de Lacy, who held also the advowson of 
St. John’s church of Sir Simon de Forneus, he of the Earl of Brit- 
tany, he of the king. 

2. That of the Templars, held of Roger de Colville, who held of 


* La Roche d’Orival, upon the left bank of the Seine, a league N.W. 
of Elbceut, and about four leagues 8.W. of Rouen.—Stapleton, ii. xiv. 
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the Earl of Albemarle, he of the king in chief. (Sir John d’Abernun 
held nine acres under this manor.) 

3. Sir John de Aubernun held his manor of the Earl Marshall 
by the service of one knight's fee to the king’s scutage and service ; 
the earl of the king. 

And in the 9th Edw. IT. (2 Parl. Writs, div. 3, 325), Thomas de Bro- 
therton, Earl Marshal ; Robert Lacey ; John d’Abroun, and John le 
Goys, were returned as lords of this vill. 

(4.) Terra Ricardi Filii Comitis Gisleberti in Amelebrige Hund. 

Rogerius de Abernon tenct de Ricardo Molesham. loco tenuit de 
Rege Edwardo. Tune se defendebat pro sex hidis et dimidia modo pro 
sex virgatis, Terra est trium carucarum.’ In dominio est una caruca 
et quatuor villani et quatuor cotarii cum duabus carucis et dimidia. 
Ibi sex servi et sedecim acre prati et silva sex porcorum. T. R. E. 
valebat tres libras et post quadraginta solidos. Modo septuaginta solidos. 
—Doomsd., i. 35. See Manning and Bray, ii. 721. 

(5.) Blacheatfeld Hund. Rogerius tenet de Ricardo Eldeberie. Azor 
tenuit de rege Edwardo. Tune se defendebat pro quatuor hidis, modo 
pro duobus hidis et dimidia. Terra est sex carucarum. In dominio est 
una, et undecim villani; et quinque bordarii cum sex carucis. Ibi 
ecclesia et quatuor servi, et molinus de quinque solidis. Silva de 
triginta porcis. De his hidis tenet unus miles unam hidam, et ibi in 
dominio unam carucam et dimidiam et unum villanum et unum servum 
et una acra (sic) prati. Totam T. R. E. valebat decem libras et post 
centum solidos. Modo novem libras.—Doomsd., i. 35d. 

Manning and Bray, for some unexplained reason, say that this Roger 
means Roger de Montgomery. The present entry occurs soon after 
that relating to Molesham, where Roger’s surname (as above) is given. 
His descendants had Albury, and there can be no reasonable doubt that 
both entries refer to the same tenant. 

(6.) Amelebrige Hund. cild 

Ipse Ricardus tenet Stoche. Bricsi tenuit de rege Edwardo, Tune 
se defendebat pro quindecim hidis, modo pro duabus hidis et quinque 
acris. Terra est sex carucarum. In dominio sunt duo caruce, et 
decem villani, et novem cotarii, cum duabus carucis. Ibi ecclesia et 
septem servi, et unus molinus de septem solidis, et quatuor acre prati. 
Silva de quadraginta porcis. T, R. E. et modo val. quatuor libras. 
Cum recepit tres libras. 

In eodem manerio habet isdem Ricardus quinque hidas. Otho tenuit 
de Rege Edwardo. Modo pro dimidia hida se defendit. Ibi sunt duo 
villani cum sex bobus et unus molinus de sex solidis. Terra est duarum 
carucarum. Valet et valuit viginti solidos.—Doomsd., i. 35. 


? For the reasons given by the late Rev. L. Larking, “ Domesday of 

r 
Kent,” p. 168, 1 extend the contraction Car” as Caruca, and not 
carucata, throughout these entries. 
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(7.) Terra Episcopi Baiocensis. In Copededorne Hund. 

Ricardus tenet de episcopo Feceham. Biga tenuit de Rege Edwardo. 
Tune se defendebat pro octo hidis et dimidia. Modo pro quatuor hidis. 
Terra est quinque carucarum. In dominio est una, et octo villani 
et tres bordarii cum una caruca, sd., i. 300. 

(8.) Besides the Surrey property Roger de Abernun held a manor at 
Freston, co. Suffolk, also under Earl Richard.—Doomsd., 395. 

(9.) Gallia Christiana, vol. 11. Instrumenta Ecclesiz Abrincensis, 
p. 111. Charter of King Henry I., dated 1112, anno regni 13°. 
Witnessed by William, Earl of Warren; Richard, Earl of Chester ; 
Ingelrannus de Aberrone, &e. 

(10.) Mag. Rot. Seace. 31 Henry I. (ed. Hunter), page 51. 

(11.) Add. Charters, 5529. ‘ Oxshot, or Oxshete, is a district in 
Stoke, and within the manor, where Waverley Abbey had what was 
called the manor of Ogshete, and a place of land there in the soil of 
John Dabernon, which King Edward II. seized into his hands on 
some occasion, but restored to thea.” (M. and B., ii. 724.) 

Iam unable to place in the pedigree the John Gilbert and Walter 
to whom the following memoranda relate. 

Add. Charters, 5530 (de temp. Hen. IT.). Johannes de Abernun 
concessit ecclesie de Waverle duas purpresturas terre in Oggeshete. 

Add. Charters, 5531 (de temp. Hen. II.) Gilbertus de Abernum 
concedit Monachis de Waverleia terram in villis de Stoke et Oggesete 
—Walterus de A. testis hujus carte. 

Add. Charters, 5537 (de temp. Henry II. ?). Wadlterus de Abernon 
testis carte Ricardi de Romere, qua concedit Ecclesize de Waverle terras 
in Oggesahte (quiere, an idem W. qui testis carte 5531). 

In the Surrey, account of Danegeld (Rot. Pip. 22 H. IL. p. 12), 
Walter de Abern, has par 5 of 17d. thereof. 

(12.) Rot. Cur. Reg., i. 5 

(13.) Rot. de Obl: at. et Fin. -) Pp. 334, 336. In the seventh year of 
King John, 1205-6, William de Albern® sued out a precipe quod reddat 
for the third part of a knight’s fee in Lessham (co. Hants), against 
Ralf de Clere, who had no entry therein save by Hubert, late ‘Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (el. 1193, died July 13, 1205), who had disseised 
William whilst Ralf was in ward to the archbishop. Later on the Roll 
of the same year Walter dAbernun sued out a writ of mort d’ancestor 
against Ralf de Clere for the same land, the writ being returnable in 
Hilary Term, 1206. In Easter Term of that year a trial took place, 
when the jury returned a verdict that Walter de Abernun was brother 
and heir of Richard de Abernun of the third part of one knight’s fee 
in Lesham which Ralf de Clere held ; whereupon Walter recovered 
his seisin. (Placit. Abbrev., p. 51.) 

Again, in Easter Term, 11 John, 1210, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
(Stephen Langton), as guardian of Ralf de Clere (apparently a second 
Ralf, for the first must have been out of his minority when Walter 
d’Abernun recovered Lessham against him), complained that Walter 
d@Abernun and William and Richard, his brothers, held lands in 
Lessham, which, upon the death of Hawisia de Gurney, who held them 
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in dower,’ ought, by right of inheritance, to descend to Ralf. The 
archbishop alleged that the title of the brothers was from their brother 
Ingelram, to whom Hawisia had granted the lands for the term of 
her life. William and Walter plead that they hold in fee, as of the 
gift of Ingelram, their brother. (Placitor. Abbrev., p. 66.) 

(14.) Rot. de Oblat. et Fin., p, 198. 

(15.) Claus. 17 Joh., m. 7, 38, &e. (pp. 235, 2365, 2516, 2708, of 
printed copy), where are entries to the following effect :— 

1215. Three shillings’ worth of land in Hallinges, co. Southampton, 
which were of Roger de Abernun, were given by the king to Roger 
de Merlay. 

1216. March 6.—Colin de Molis was to have seisin of lands of 
Walter de Abernun in Helingéé, co. Hants, Colin having a grant of 
all Walter’s lands: and there is a similar precept as to lands in the 
respective bailiwicks of John Fitzhugh, Matthew fitz Herbert, and 
the constable of Guildford. 

Walter is named at the end of the roll as one of those who had 
been in arms against the king. 

(16.) History of Surrey, ii. 721. Fetcham. 

(17.) A scanty pedigree in Robert Glover’s handwriting (Harl. 6157), 
as follows 


Peuerell. 


Thomas Piperellus. = 
[Arms in trick, gyronny of 
12 arg. and gu. within a 
bord. sa. bezantée. } 


| 
Alicia, nupta Rogerus d’Abernon, = Ansellina, Andreas Peuerell = 
Thome Heuere, de Stoke d’Abernon, fil. Thome. mil., fil. & h. 
mil. in com. Surr., mil. 


| 
Johannes d’Abernon.= [He omits Gilbert. ] 


| 
Johannes 


Johannes. 


? Hawisia de Gournay, daughter of Robert de Gournay, of Somerset- 
shire, was three times married :—first to Roger de Baalun, secondly 
to Roger de Clere, and thirdly to Robert Fitzharding. From her 
second husband she had dower in Lesham, but had by him no issue ; 
for Ralf de Clere was his heir, but not hers. (See Records of the 
House of Gournay, i. 601.) 
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(18.) Rot. Cancellar. 3 Joh. 1203, p. 245, printed edition. 
(19.) Exe. & Rot. Fin., ii. 465. Matilda, widow of Walter Dabernon, | 
in 52 Henry IIL., gave half a mark for an assize of novel disseisin. 

(20.) Add. Charters Mus. Brit., No. 5562. Undated Charter of 
the time of Henry III., whereby Gilbert de Abernon grants to Johanna 
de Abernon, on account of the dower to which she might be entitled 
on behalf of Ingeram de Abernon, late her husband, the manor of 
Aldebury, the service of half a knight’s fee in Epse, and land at Tein- 
tune. Witnesses, Ralf de Cameis, Hugh de Windesore, Walter de 
Vitewrde, William Hansard, John de Chiresbure, Robert de Wateville, 
and Walter de Abernun. 

(21.) Exe. & Rot. Fin., i. 270. 

(22.) Ib., 272. Manning and Bray make this Jordan the son, not the 
grandson, of Sir Roger. But I think that the charter cited in the next 
note is conclusive. 

(23.) Add, Charters, 5541, Brit. Mus. Jordanus de Abernun filius et 
heres Williami (sic) de Abernun, concedit Gilberto avunculo suo, totum 
jus et clameum quod habere potuit in hereditate Engelrami filii Walteri 
de Abernun in perpetuum. Ita quod nec ipse nec aliquis heres patris 
ejus, &e. Pro qua concessione preedictus Gilbert dedit preedicto Jordano 
terram suam de Dukesworthe, per servicium feodi dimidii mnilitis. 
Testibus Will. de Haunsarde, Rob. de Wodevilla et aliis. 

(24.) Exe. 8 Rot. Fin., i. 272. (25.) Ib., p. 305, 

(26.) Ib. See Abbrev. Rot. Orig., i. 2, 20 Hen. III. 

(27.) Rot. Chartarum 37 Henry IIL. m. 13* (Calendar, p. 79). 
“Stokes de Abernoun, Fecchenham, Aldebir, Hetlegh, Pabenham et 
Teynton, libera warrena.” 

(28.) M. & B. List of Sheriffs. And see Madox, Exchequer, c. 24, 
§ 4, where a record of the 52 Henry III. is cited, which mentions John 
d’Abernon as “ nuper vicecomes Surr® et Sussex.” 

(29.) Abbreviatio Placitorum, p. 157. Placita coram Domino Rege 
in crast. nat. B. M., 49 Henry IIL, rot. 11. 

(30.) See Rogers’ “ History of Agriculture and Prices in England,” 
i. 226, &e. It must be borne in mind that the comparison instituted 
in the text is concerned only with the purchasing power of money of the 
same name in 1259 and 1869. Thirteen shillings and fourpence made 
a mark, and twenty shillings were equal to one pound, then as now ; 
but twelve pence of Henry IIL.’s coining contained (20-625 x 12)= 
247°5 grains troy of pure silver, whereas a Victoria shilling con- 
tains 80-727 grains. 

(31.) Add. Charters, 5546, 5547. They relate to a dispute between 
Sir John and the Abbot of Chertsey as to right of common of pasture in 
the Manor of Cobham. In these he is styled Johannes de Abernun, 
Miles. This addition proves that we are right in assigning these charters 
to John I. ; for, as will be seen in the sequel, John II. was not knighted 
until 1278. 

(32.) Placita apud Gildeforde de quo warranto, 7 Edward I. (p. 737 
of the printed copy. And see a transcript of the pleadings in Symmes’ 
Surrey Collections, Add. MSS. Mus. Brit., 6167). 
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(33.) Archeologia, xxxix. 214, segq. 

(34.) Parl. Writs, i. 214. 

(35.) Ib., pp. 216, 218. 

(36.) Ib., pp. 26, 219. 

- (37.) Ib., vol. ii div. 3, p. 422. Again, in 1316, John Dabernon was 
returned as lord, or joint lord, of Pabenham, Birnham, and Lasham, co, 
Hants, of Duxworth and Albury. 

(38.) See the Proceedings in Symmes’ Collections, Add. MSS. 6167, 
under Albury. The precise year of the plea roll, temp. Edward L., 
from which he extracts, is not given. 

(39.) Parl. Writs, i. 27. 

(40, 41, 42.) Ib., pp. 293, 54, 61. 

(43.) Esch. 1 Edward IIL, num. 53. 

(44.) Engraved in Surrey Transactions, i, 235. 

(45.) Dunstable Roll. Collectanea Top. et Gen. Parl. Writs (Borough- 
bridge Roll). 

(46, 47.) Rot. Parl, ii. 25. 

(48.) Rymer, new edition, ii. part 2, p. 755. 

(49.) Abbrev. Rot. Orig,, ii. 83. 

(50.) Plac. de Quo Warr., 4 Edward IIL, p. 64. 

(51.) Esch. 23 Edw. II1., num, 169, second numbers. 

(52.) Parl. Writs, vol. i. 

(53.) Surrey Trans., iii. 76. 

(54.) Esch. 32 Edward IIL, n. 23. 

(55.) 2 Abb. Rot. Orig., 247. 

(56.) Harl. MSS., 6148, fo. 123, old pagination, and M. and B.,, ii. 
721, note. 

(57.) M. and B., ii. 669. 

(58.) Pole, Devon Coll., p. 362. 

(59.) “Testa de Nevill,” p. 180. 

(60.) Rot. Cur. Reg., i. 146. Abbrev. Placit., 22. 
(61.) Rot. de Fin. et Obl. 1 Joh., p. 50. 

(62.) Antigr. Mag. Rot. Scace. 3 Joh., p. 19. 
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THE PARLIAMENTARY SURVEYS OF RICH- 
MOND, WIMBLEDON, AND NONSUCH, IN 
THE COUNTY OF SURREY, a.p. 1649. 


By W. H. HART, FS.A. 


HE documents which are here presented to the notice 
of the members of the Surrey ARCH&OLOGICAL Society 
form a portion of that large and important series of 
records now preserved among the national muniments, 
and known under the general title of ‘* Parliamentary 
Surveys, a.p. 1649—1653.” 

The following description of the documents is taken 
from the Seventh Report of the Deputy Keeper of the 
Public Records, issued in the year 1846 :-— 

“The Parliamentary Surveys, so called as having been 
taken under authority of Parliament (A.p. 1649 to 1653), 
extend to all the counties of England and Wales. Some 
documents included in the series are not surveys, but 
short certificates of value, and others are copies of various 
evidences apparently submitted to the surveyors at the 
time of making the surveys. 

“The surveys themselves are of two kinds, and were 
made respectively under two distinct authorities. The 
distinction is set forth in the general title of each survey. 
One class was made by virtue of a commission granted 
upon an Act of the Commons assembled in Parliament 
for the sale of the honours, manors, and lands belonging 
to King Charles I., his queen and prince, passed 16th 
July, 1649. (See Scobell’s ‘ Acts and Ordinances,’ 
Part II. p. 51.) 

“The other class was taken under a commission 
grounded upon an Act of the Commons for the sale of 
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the fee-farm rents belonging to the Commonwealth of 
England, formerly payable to the Crown of England, 
duchy of Lancaster, and duchy of Cornwall, passed 11th 
March, 1649. (See Scobell’s ‘ Acts and Ordinances, 
Part IT. p. 106.) 

** As before remarked, some documents in this series 
are only copies of evidences relating to the objects of the 
surveys, which were probably submitted to the surveyors 
in the progress of making their surveys; others are 
short certificates made by the surveyors themselves. 

“The surveys, &c., are subscribed by the autograph 
signatures of the surveyors. The series throughout is 
uniformly written on paper of foolscap folio size, each 
page being 15 inches long and 12 inches wide. Every 
document is placed in a coarse paper cover, labelled and 
numbered. With trifling exceptioas, the whole series is 
in perfect condition.” 

For the county of Surrey there are seventy-two surveys, 
five of which I have selected for present publication, as 
being of paramount interest to all Surrey men; viz., 


Richmond, W imbledon, and three of Nonsuch. They are 
as follows :— 


I. RICHMOND. 


A SURVEY of the MANOR of RICHMONT alias RICHMOND 
alias WESTSHEENE with Its Rights members and appurtenances 
in the Countie of Surry late parceli of the possessions of Charles 
Stuart late King of England made and taken by us whose names 
are hereunto subscribed in the moneth of December: 1649: by 
virtue of a commission grounded upon an acte of the Commons 
assembled in Parlyament for sale of the Honors Manors and lands 
heretofore belonging to the late King Queene and Prince under the 
hands and seales of five or more of the trustees in the sayd Act 
named and appoynted. 


The rents of assize or customary quitt rentsdue from the ti. s. d. 

Copie hould tenants of the said Manor within the towen- 

shipp of Richmond houlding by fines arbitrable at the will 

of the Lord of the said manor according to the custome 

thereof and payable at the Lady day and Michaelmas per 

The rents of assize or customary quit rents due from the 

Copie hould tenants of the said Manor within the towne- 
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ship of Kewe houlding by fines arbitrable at the will of ti. s. 

the Lord of the said Manor according to the custome 

thereof and payable at the Lady day and Michaelmas 

4 03 05 
The benefit arising to the Lord of the foresaid Manor by 

driving the Moores and commons within the boundaries 

thereof at certeyne tymes of the yeare according to the 

custome of the said Manor wee valew to bee worth com- 

The Common fine or head silver payable by the tenants 

of the said Manor payable to the Lord of the said Manor 

The Court Barons and Court Leetes fines aud amercia- 

ments issues postfines upon alienation heriots releefes 

waifes strayes Deodands felons goods goods of felons de se 

of fugitives and condemned persons wrecks of sea hawking 

hunting fishing fowling and all other profits and perquisits 

within the foresaid Manor to the royaltie thereof apper- 

teyning wee estimate to bee worth communibus annis ... 120 00 00 
The farme rents of Richmond Ferrie and of two closes 

of land the one called the keepers close and the other called 

the stony close in lease to severall persons as in the 

severall particulars thereof herein hereafter mentioned 

may appeare payable at the feastes of Mary the virgin 

and Michael the archangell by equall portions ............ 001 09 00 


Sum total of the foresaid rents and Royalties... 136 Ol 4 


All that cappitall Messuage Pallace or Court house with the appur- 
tenances commonly called Richmond Court scytuate lying and being in 
the towne and parrish of Richmond in the Countie of Surrey consisting 
of One large and faier structure or building of free stone of two stories 
high covered! with lead The lower of which stories conteynes one very 
large roome called the greate Buttery well floored and lighted one other 
litle roome called the Buttery chamber one other roome called the silver 
scullery one other litle roome called the Saucery and a large and 
faier passadge ; The higher storie conteynes onely one fayer and large 
roome conteyning one hundred foote in lenght and fortie foote in 
breadth called the greate hall, this roome hath a skreene in the lower 
end thereof over which is a litle gallery and a faire foote pace in the 
higher end thereof, the pavement is square tile and it is very well 
lighted and seeled and adorned with eleven statues, in the sides thereof, 
in the midle of this roome there is placed a brick hearth for a charkoale 
fier having a large lanthorne in the roofe of the hall fitted for that 
purpose turreted and covered with lead. 

Memoranpum in the North end of the greate hall there is one 
turret or Clock case covered with lead which togeather with the Lan- 
thorne in the midle thereof are of speciall ornament unto that building. 

And allsoe consisting of one other very large structure or building 
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of free stone of curious workemanship three stories high all covered 
with lead conteyning twelve roomes upon every storie; the lowest 
whereof couteynes one fayer roome called the wayters chamber flored 
with boardes three roomes called the robe roomes, fower roomes belong- 
ing to the Maister of the horse one other roome called the servants 
dining roome and three other roomes belonging to the groome of the 
stoole, all well floored lighted and seeled The midle storie conteynes 
one roome called the Lobby arched over head and covered with Lead, in 
the midle of which roofe is a fayer lanthorne one other fayer chamber 
floored with board called the guard chamber ; one other roome called 
the presence chamber, one other roome called the privie closet, one other 
roome called the privie chamber, one other roome called the passadge, 
one other roome called the Bed chamber, one other roome called the 
withdrawing chamber, one other roome called the Duke of Yorke’s bed- 
chamber, one other roome called the schoole chamber, and one other roome 
cailed the roome for the pages of the bedchamber, one other roome used 
for a passadge, being all of them well lighted and seeled aud matted upon 
the flowres, and in themselves very pleasant and usefull The third 
storie conteynes twelve chambers very well lighted seeled and most of 
them matted and all fitt for present use. 

MemoranpuM that the structure last mentioned is leaded and 
battayled and hath upon it foureteene turrets all covered with lead 
standing a convenient height above the said leades which turrets very 
much adorne and set forth the fabrick of the whole structure and are 
a very gracefull ornament unto the whole house being perspicuons to 
the Country round about. 

In the wmidle of the structure last mentioned is one paved Court o« 
Twenty and fower foote broad and Fortie foote long which renders all 
the roomes thereof that lie inwards to bee very light and pleasant. 

And allsoe consisting of one round structure or building of free stone 
called the Cauted tower fower stories high covered with lead and 
batteled with stoue conteyning one celler and fower hansome roomes 
one above avother and one staire case of stone of one hundred and 
twentie steps in assent this tower is a cheife ornament unto the whole 
fabrick of Richmond Court, 

And alisoe consisting of one other faire and large structure building 
three stories high called the Chappell building covered with Lead, and 
Batteled, the Lowest ot which stories conteyns one faier and spacious celler 
very well arched called the wyne celler and one litle roome in the side 
thereof the midle storie conteyns 3 roomes used for the yeoman of 
the wine cellers and two roomes called the Groome porters roomes tlie 
third story conteynes one fayer and large roome ninetie six foote long 
and thirtie foote broad used for a chappell this roome is very well fitted 
with all thinges usefull for a chappell as faire lightes handsome Cathe- 
drall seates and pewes a removeable pulpit aud a faire case of carved 
worke for a paire of organs. 

And allsoe consisting of one other pile of building of two stories 
high covered with lead and batieled adjoyuing to the said chappell 
building on the east side thereof conteyning one roome below staires 
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called the princes Maryes Kitchen and one other litle roome used for a 
poultry roome and a litle roome belonging to the groome porter and 
conteyning one large roome above stayres called the Queenes closet 
well matted lighted and seeled having a fayer wyndowe therein 
opening into the chappell and three other roomes called the passadges 
above stayres. 

And allsoe consisting of one other pile or structure of stone building 
covered with lead and batteled being two stories high adjoyning to the 
said Chappell building on the west side thereof couteyning belowe 
staires one roome called the Ewry two litle rooms called the vestrie 
roomes and one large payre of stayres leading from the midle court to 
the chappell and one fayer roome called the princes closet well matted 
lighted and seeled having one faire wyndowe opening into the chappell 
and one roome or passage, and two litle roomes part of the Lord 
Chamberlaynes lodgings above staires. 

And allsoe consisting of one other pile or structure of building two 
stories high covered with lead and battelled with stone lying betweene 
and unto the foresayd buildings called the hall and chappell buildings 
towards the South conteyning two long faire and large passages twentie 
seaven yards long the one below stayres and the other above of singular 
use and speciall ornament to the fabrick of the whole house. 

And allsoe consisting of one other structure of stone building two 
stories high called the midle gate covered with lead and batteled with 
stone lying betweene and unto the said hall and chapel buildings towards 
the North conteyning one fayer arched gate and one large paire of 
stayres leading into the greate hall and one litle roome belonging to the 
yeomen of the buttery belowe staires and two roomes parte of the Lord 
Chamberlaynes lodgings above staires unto the North east corner of 
this building ; adjoynes one other litle building two stories high covered 
with lead and batteled, conteyning three litle roomes belowe stayres and 
three above two whereof weare parte of the Lord Chamberlaynes 
lodgings. 

Memoranpum.—That the foresaid structures called the greate hall 
building the passadge building the building adjoyning to the west 
side of the Chappell building aud the midle gate building doe include 
within them one fayer Court paved with free stone Sixtie seaven foote 
long and sixtie six foote broad in which Court stands one very large 
fountayne of Lead. 

And allsoe consisting of three faier ranges of brick buildings batteled 
and guttured with lead and tiled in the roofe two stories high lying 
round one fayer and spacious Court sixtie six yardes long and sixtie 
yardes broad all paved, conteyning very many good roms and lodgings 
both on the first and second storie and divers garrets over them and one 
faire paire of strong gates leaded arched and batteled with stone over 
head leading into the said Court from the greene lying before Richmond 
house, the roomes and lodgings in theise thre ranges of buildings did 
usually serve for severall offices and did belong to severall officers of the 
Court to wit the Cupbearer, Carver, sewer, groomes of the privie 
chamber, the Spicery, the chandery, the coferer, the clerck of the 
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greene cloth ; the Apothecary, the coufectyoner the housekeeper, the 
wardrobe and wardrobe keeper, the porter the chaplaynes and the 
gentlemen of the bedchamber ; Betwixt the first of these three ranges 
of building which stands on the west side of the said greate Court, and 
the said hall building there is one other pile of building two stories 
high parte covered with lead and batteled with stone ; and the rest 
tyled guttured with Lead and batteled with stone ; conteyning a pantree 
roome and three Larders and three other litle roomes belowe staires 
and fower roomes and one litle gallery above staires ; used for the 
pautrie and Lardrie men. 

And allsoe of one other range or structure of brick building adjoyn- 
ing unto the three last mentioned ranges of buildings, and severed 
therefrom with a faire pare of strong gates leading from the said Rich- 
mond greene into the wyne celler Court ; lying all along the North 
side of the privie garden and facing to Richmond greene ; for all the 
whole extent thereof being a tiled building well guttured with lead and 
batteled and adorned with divers pinacles covered with Lead ; this range 
of building conteynes divers choyse and faier roomes both belowe staires 
and above, and one tennis Court, in parte of which Lodgings M’. 
Lawrence a Member of Parliament doth recide the other parte thereof 
usually belonged to the cheefe gardiner ; from this range of building 
one other pile or range of building parte of brick and parte of wood of 
two stories high extends itselfe all along the south east sides of the 
privie garden, and orchard, two hundred yards in lenght unto the privie 
lodgings afore mentioned conteyning below stayres one open gallery 
paved with square tile lying to the said privy garden and orchard and 
one close or privie gallery floored with playster of Paris above stayers ; 
theise galleries are very plesant and usefull unto the whole house in 
the insides of these two galleries are two litle roomes below stayres and 
two roomes above staires, usually belonging to the gardiner. 

On the outside of the said galleryes and adjoyning thereunto is one 
pile of building called the fryers conteyning three roomes belowe 
stayres, now used for a chandlers shop and fower hansome roomes above 
stayres. 

And allsoe consisting of one other parcell of building called the 
privie Kitchen paved with stone aud tiled over head fitted with 
severall faire ranges Dressers a cock and pipe of lead and one greate 
payre of Iron rackes ; unto this Kitchen a litle parcell of building con- 
teyning fower roomes below stayres and fower roomes above stayres, 
belonging to the master cooke ; the under Cooke adjoynes it selfe. 

And allsoe consisting of one square building called the Livery Kitchen 
floored with stone fitted with fower severall ranges Dressers side tables 
a cock and pipe of Lead ; this roome is tyled a goode parte thereof, and 
hath in the midle a large spired turret ; leaded all over which renders 
it a speciall ornament unto the rest of the buildings. 

And allsoe consisting of one pile of building two stories high adjoy n- 
ing to the sayd Livery Kitchen being parte of bricks and part of wood 
and tyled over head, conteyning one ‘fayre roome called the flesh Larder 
belowe stayres and fower roomes and one garret above staires over it, 
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one other roome called the boyling-house and one roome over it, two 
roomes called the pastrie house fitted with Dressers a kneading board 
and oven for that purpose, and two sheds belowe staires and three 
roomes above staires ; belonging to the yeoman of the pastrie one other 
roome called the fish larder flored with stone ; over which are three 
roomes and one garret usually belonging to the Clerck of the Kitchen. 

MemoranpuM.—The last mentioned pile of buildings stand round 
one litle court neare adjoyning unto the water gate. And allsoe 
consisting of one parcell of building called the Poultrie house parte of 
bricks and parte of wood tyled over head conteyning fower roomes below 
and fower roomes above, and allsoe of one other building called the 
scalding house parte of wood and parte of bricks tyled over head con- 
teyning two roomes below and three roomes above ; one shed called the 
Aumery roome aud one parcell of building called the ale buttery, now 
in decay, which said poultrie house scalding house Aumery roome and 
Ale buttery, lie round one other court lying next to the water gate 
aforesaid. 

And allsoe consisting of one parcell of building parte of bricks and 
parte of wood covered with tile called the wood yard lodgings, conteyn- 
ing one roome called the pitcher house, one other roome called the Cole 
house and two other roomes belowe stayres, and six rooms and one 
garret over them, belonging to the scullery men and allsoe of one shed 
conteyning two roomes used for the Clerck of the woodyard. 

And allsoe one other building of brick covered with tile called the store 
house for coles standing in the west side of the said wood yard and of 
one other parcell of building next adjoyning to the said watergate 
conteyning a large house of office. 

And allsoe consisting of one other Range or parcell of building facing 
tothe Lane leading from Richmond greene to the River of Thames, tyled 
over head and batteled to the lane; conteyning one roome called the 
plumery and severall other roomes and lodgings belonging to the Clerck 
of the workes. 

And allsoe consisting of one parcell of square building of brickes 
tyled over head and guttured with Lead, standing in the North west 
corner of the greate Orchard herein hereafter mentioned in the side of 
the sayd lane, leading from Richmond greene to the River of Thames ; 
formerly used for a cesterne house and now used for an armory house ; 
conteyning one large square roome floored with boards well waynscotted 
and fitted for that purpose. 

And allsoe consisting of one parcell of brick building called the Bake- 
house scytuate standing and being upon Richmond greene upon the 
west side thereof and lying betweene one messuage and tenement in the 
possession of M'. Bentley upon the South and one other messuag and 
tenement in the possession of M'. Roberts upon the North conteyning 
two litle ranges of building consisting of severall convenient and neces- 
sary roomes and also consisting of one other parcell of building wherein 
the keeper of Richmond litle parke did usualy live. 

MemoranpvM that in the sayd clok case upon the greate hall there is 
one large bell and a clock under it very usefull for the whole house ; 
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having a fayer dyall or finger upon the end of the said greate hall facing 
into the greate Court. 

There are belonging unto Richmond Court two Cesternes of lead set 
in frames of wood standing on the backside of the sayd privie kitchen 
unto which cesternes belong three severall pipes of Lead comming from 
three severall cunduit heads ; to wit one of them comming from the 
cunduit in Newparke in Surrey called the whyte cunduit one other 
comming from a cunduit in Richmond townefeild called the red conduit 
and the other comming from a cunduit or spring neare the alme houses 
in Richmond, close upon the River of Thames the water comming into 
these two cesternes is by severall smale branches conveyed into all the 
principall offices and roomes of Richmond Court and is of singular use 
thereunto. 

There are allsoe belonging unto Richmond Court three severall long 
and greate ladders, and three long anchored hookes fitted with greate 
chaynes and standards for pulling downe of housing in case of fier these 
ladders and hookes hang upon greate pinnes upon the walles of the sayd 
lower passadge, and are of greate use for the whole house upon all 
occasions. 

There is allsoe belonging unto Richmond Court one crane standing 
upon a wharfe made for that purpose upon the river of Thames, at the 
end of the said lane leading from Richmond greene unto the said River 
of Thames ; upon which wharfe and along the said lane there lyes divers 
parcells of tymber wood marked for the late king with the broad arrowe 
head conteyning Thirtie loades of wood which Crane and wood are 
valewed in grose together with the materialls of Richmond Court as 
belonging thereunto and very fitt for the reparation of such decayes as 
are therein. 

The brick walles belonging unto the said Cappitall messuage called 
Richmond Court and the gardens courts and yards thereof being noe 
parte of the before mentioned premises doe conteyn one hundred and 
three pole square at sixteene foote and one halfe to the pole which are 
valewed together with the materialls of the said Court house. 


And allsoe consisting of one garden 
called the privie garden lying unto 

the foresaid long gallery on the east, 

unto the foresayd roomes and lodg- 

ings in the possession of the said 
M* Lawrence upon the North, and | 
severed from the foresayd Wyne- 
celler court with a brick wall of twelve 
foote high upon the west and from the 
privie orchard with a brick wall of 
twelve foote high upon the South, 
conteyning upon admeasurement three 
roodes and twelve perches worth per 
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garden lyes much what square, the 
midle part whereof consists of a round 
knot divided into fower quarters bor- 
dered with box and ordered for the 
growth of flowers ; in the center of 
the round knot a hansome Ewe tree 
is planted, round which are severall 
seates of wood which tree seates rootes 
of flowers and box borders, wee valew 

There are foure fayre allies that in- 
close the foresaid round knot and foure 
cross alleis within the divisions of the 
foresaid fowre quarters. 

There are sixtie one trees of wall 
fraite planted on the walls of the said 
privie garden which wee valew to bee 
worth one with another the summ of 

There is allsoe one Lead cesterne in 
the said garden wiih a pipe of Lead to 
convey water into the same which wee 
valew in the whole at .............0000. 

And allsoe consisting of one other 
garden or parcell of land called the 
privie orchard lying unto the foresaid 
long gallery upon the South and 
south east, and severed from the fore- 
said privie garden with the said brick 
wall upon the North and from the 
housekeepers garden with a brick wall 
of twelve foote high upon the west, 
bautting in the end thereof close unto 
the end of the said long gallerie lead- 
ing into the privie lodgings conteyn- 
ing upon admeasurement two roodes 
and eighteene perches of land worth 

There are in the said _privie 
orchard thirtie nine wall fruit trees 
growin gupon the walls thereof which 
wee valew one with another in the 

There are allsoe therein fiftie one 
fruit trees which wee valew one with 
another in the whole at ............-+- 

There allsoe are therein some flower 
rootes and borders which wee valew at 

And allsoe of one other garden 
called the houskeepers garden lying 
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betweene the said privie orchard and Acres. Roodes. Perches., Valew per annum, 


the said privie lodgings fenced round 
with the walles thereof and of the 
said long passage building conteyning 
upon admeasurement thirtie perches 
of land worth per annum ............ 

There are in the said housekeepers 
garden seven fruit trees and seven 
bay trees one Lawrell tree and some 
box borders which wee valew at...... 

There is allsoe one litle pidgeon house 
standing in the said housekeepers 
garden which wee valew to bee worth 
beesides the chardges of taking downe 
the same the sum of..................0+ 

And allsoe consisting of one other 
parcell of land called the greate 
orchard adjoyning unto the said par- 
cell of stone building called the 
privie lodgings upon the South, and 
severed from the Livery kitchen and 
other the buildings there, with a 
brick wall of ten foote high upon the 
east and from the foresaid lane lead- 
ing from Richmond greene unto the 
river of Thames with a brick wall of 
ten foote high upon the North west 
and from a parcell of land called the 
friers with a brick wall of ten foote 
high upon the west and South con- 
teyning upon admeasurement one 
acre three roods and thirtie five 
perches worth per annum ............ 

Memoranpum the said greate 
orchard is cut ont into one greate 
square and one litle triangle, the 
square conteynes fower faire quarters 
very well planted with fruit trees 
of divers kyndes of fruites ; in the 
midle whereof is a handsome round 
planted with cherrie trees, the fore- 
said triangle is allsoe well planted with 
fruit trees plesant and profitable, the 
trees whereof being in number: two 
hundred twenty and three wee valew 
to bee worth in the whole one tree 
with another the sum of ............... 

There are severall faire and large 
alleyes on the sides and within the said 
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square and triangel of good ornament 
to the saide greate orchard. 

There are allsoe planted upon the 
walls of the said greate orchard one 
hundred and seventie wall fruit trees ; 
of divers kyndes of choyce fruit which 
wee valew to bee worth in the whole 
one with another the sum of ......... 

There is in the midle of the fore 
last mentioned round a verie hand- 
some bird or turtle cage wherein 
turtle doves are now kept ; this cage 
is of a round modle walled in the 
bottome foure foote high posted with 
pillars of wood and wyred round and 
turreted over head and covered part 
with wyre and parte with blue slate 
which wee valew at 

MEMORANDUM there are noe other 
courts or yards belonging unto Rich- 
mondCourt then the before mentioned 
greate Court ; the midle paved court, 
the litle or inward court, the wyne- 
celler court, the wood yard, the pastrie 
yard, the poultry yard and the clerck 
of the workes yard, the content and 
yearely valew whereof are comprised 
in the content and yearely valew of 
the scite of the whole house of Rich- 
mond court. 

Which sayd cappitall messuage or 
Court house called Richmond court and 
the scite thereof is bounded with 
Richmond greene upon the North, with 
the said lane leading from Richmond 
greene to the said river of Thames 
upon the west, with the said river 
of Thames upon the South west, and 
with a parcell of Land called the 
friers upon the south and with a 
way or lane leading from Richmond 
greene into the said friers upon the 
east, and doe conteyne upon admea- 
surement Tenn acres one Rood and 
ten perches and all wayes passadges 
lights easements waters watercourses 
pipes conduits commodities advan- 
tages and appurtenances to the said 
Richmond court and the scite thereof 
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thereof in any wise belonging or ap- 
perteyning worth per annum 

MeEmoRANDUM wee have valewed 
the said Cappitall messuage or Court 
house of Richmond and the scite 
thereof at two hundred pounds per 
annum in consideration that wee 
find the same to bee a house of a 
large extent and to conteyne many 
severall ranges structures and piles 
of building which being improved 
and let out into tenements would 
redound unto a very greate yearely 
valew and the rather for that the 
seate is very pleasant and every way 
commodious for undertenants stand- 
ing upon the river of Thames. 

The sayd Capitall Messuage or 
Court house is generally in very good 
repayre and not fit to bee demolished 
yet wee have taken a full and per- 
fect view of all the materialls thereof 
both within and without the same 
and doe estimate the same to bee 
worth above all chardges in taking 
downe the same in stone tymber 
lead tyle bricks glass iron waynscot 
and other the before mentioned 
utensills and premises upon the 
place the sum of 

And then the scite thereof con- 
teyning ten acres one roode and ten 
perches as aforesaid when the said 
Materialls are cleared of will bee 
worth per annum 

All that close or parcell of mea- 
dowe ground with the appurtenances 
commonly called Rachells meadowe 
lying and being in Shipperton in 
the Countie of Middlesex containing 
per estimationem ten acres of land 
more or less and now in the posses- 
sion of Richard Gregory by force of a 
lease made thereof to him by us till 
the 29. of September next worth per 
annum 

All that parcell of impaled ground 
commonly called Richmond litle 
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parrish of Richmond bounded with 
the towne feilds of Richmond on 
the east and North east with certeyne 
lands in the possession of the Earle 
of Ancram upon the North with the 
river of Thams the walles of the late 
monastery of West Sheene and two 
meadowes thereunto adjoyning called 
the greate and litle meadowe upon 
the west and with the pallace of Rich- 
mond and Richmond greene upon the 
South and South east conteyning in 
the whole upon admeasurement three 
hundred forty nine acres one rood 
and ten perches of land worth per 
es 
All that Messuage dwelling hous 
or Lodge with the appurtenances set 
lying and being in or neare about the 
midst or midle parte of the said 
parke consisting of one handsome 
brick building tyled and guttured 
with lead conteyning a hall paved 
with square tyle a parler floored with 
boards and waynscoted round a buttry 
and two cellers under it two ground 
chambers two closets and a passadge 
all flored with boards and hansome 
dyning roome well fiored lighted 
and seeled a withdrawing roome 
waynscoted round three chambers 
and three closets all flored with bords 
well lighted and seeled and seaven 
garrets all flored with boards and 
very well lighted and seeled and very 
fitt for present use And allsoe con- 
sisting of one other range of brick 
building well lighted and tiled con- 
teyning a kitchen paved with free 
stone a washouse and a dayry house 
paved with square tyle a wood roome 
and three roomes over head And of 
one other range or pile of brick build- 
ing conteyning a fayer stable well 
planked paved and ordered for ten 
horses to stand abrest with a boarded 
loft over the same for hay a pidgeon 
house and a Coach house in the end 
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thereof And allsoe of one barne of Actes. Boodes. Perches. ti. 8 a. 

fower bayes of building well tyled and a 

killesed on two sides and one end 

thereof And allsoe consisting of one 

garden called the house garden con- 

teyning threescore and eight perches 

of land fenced parte with brick and 

parte with deale boards in the east 

corner whereof is one litle garden 

house und within which there are | 

planted twentie eight wall fruit trees 

seventie six fruit trees and two cypress 

trees in a very decent manner And 

allsoe of one other litle garden called 

the kitchen garden conteyning thirtie 

perches of land in which garden there 

are fortie foure fruit trees planted 

And allsoe of one litle court lying 

before the said lodge walled on each 

side thereof with brick in the end 

whereof into the parke stands a fayer 

gate of good ornament to the house 

And of one other Court or yard lying ; 

betweene the said lodge and the 

kitchen building in which yarde 

there is a water pumpe very usefull 

to the said Lodge conteyning upon 
oa admeasurement in the whole three 
Jee Roodes and five perches of land worth 

0 3 05 10 00 00 

3 Allthat parcell of land or meadowe 

ground with the appurtenances in 

Richmond aforesaid called the friers 

adjoyneing to the pallace of Rich- 

mond upon the South conteyning 

3 acres and two roodes of land worth 

per ANDUM 3 
And all wayes passages liberties 

priviledges Franchises immunities 

Jurisdictyons profits commodities 

advantages and appurtenances what- 

soever in and about the said parke 

and lodge or with them or either of 

them usually occupied or injoyed as 

part parcell or member of them or 

either of them or thereunto in any- 

wise apperteyning or belonging. 
MemoranpuM wee have valewed 

the said lodge with its appurtenances 
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aforementioned at tenn pounds per 
annum in consideration that the same 
is a very pleasant seate and a fit 
habitation for any privat Gentleman 
and very commodious for al] occasions. 

The sayd lodge is in good repayre 
and not fit to bee demolished yet wee 
have taken a view of the severall 
materialls thereof and doe estimate 
the same together with the materialls 
of the said kitchen building, stable 
building and barne, in tymber lead 
tyles bricks iron glass and stone with 
the fruit trees and other the premises 
belonging to the said gardens to bee 
worth above all chardges to bee 
allowed for taking downe the same 

And then the scite thereof con- 
teyning as aforesaid three Roods five 
perches aforesaid when the said 
Materialls are cleared of will bee 

There is the said parke one open 
barne or deere house of good tymber 
well tiled conteyning: 4: bayes which 
wee valew to bee worth above all 
chardges in taking downe the same 

There are no Deare at all within 
the said parke for the same weare 
some years since destroyed. 

The timber trees and other trees 
now standing and growing within the 
said parke being in number one 
thousand nine hundred fortie and 
six (over and beesides such as are 
marked out for the use of the Navie) 
being for the most parte ould Dotrells 
and decayed pollard trees good for 
litle save the fier are worth upon the 
place one tree with another the sum 
of three shillings six pence farthing 
per tree (the time of converting 
them into mony allsoe considered) 

There are allsoe growing in divers 
places of the said parke divers bushes 
of thorne and other under wood 
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which wee valew to bee worth upon 
the place the sum of....................- 
MemorANDUM the foresayd Manor 
or Court house of Richmond and the 
said parke and lodge and other the 
before mentioned royalties and 
premises are in cleare possession and 
are tithe free as having never beene 
chardged therewith and doe amount 
in the cleare yearely valew thereof in 
ease Richmond Court and the said 
lodge bee disposed of after the annuall 
valew thereof unto 
The trees within the parke afore- 
said already marked out for the use of 
the Navy are found to bee in number 
The grose valewes of the materialls 
The reprises are not deducted. 
Total of acres is ...... 
All that the passadge of water 
upon the river of Thames called Rich- 
mont alias Richmond Ferry with all 
and singuler the profits commodities 
and advantages whatsoever to the 
eaid passadge belonging or apperteyn- 
ing lying and being in Richmond 
aforesaid betweene the meadowe called 
Twickingham mead on the west parte 
of the sayd river of Thames and the 
South parte of the towne of Rich- 
mond aforesaid on the east parte of 
the Thames which said passage of 
water with its profitts and advan- 
tages whatsoever are in the present 
occupation of John King of Rich- 
mond Ferry man at the improved 
MEMORANDUM that the said pas- 
sage of water called’ Richmond Ferry 
with all and singuler profitts com- 
modities and advantages thereunto 
belonging or apperteyning weare by 
the late King James by his Letters 
patents bearing date at Westminster 
the 9 day of March in the fowerth 
yeare of his reigne over England &c 
demised unto Edmund Cooke and 
Edmund Sawyer of London gentle- 
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men to have and to hould to them ti sa a | fi 
theire executors and assignes from the 
feast of the annunciation of Mary the 
Virgin which was inanno Domini 1622 
for fortie yeares thence next ensuing 
and fully to bee compleate and ended 
yeilding and paying therefore yearely 
during the said terme at the feast 
dayes of Michaell the Archangell and 
the Annunciation of Mary the Virgin 
into the receite of the kinges ex- 
chequer the summ of thirteene shil- 
lings and foure pence by even and 
equall portions But the same is 
worth upon improvement per annum | 
over and above the said reserved rent 
as by the particular thereof may 
appeare the sum of ..................+4 15 06 08 
The said letters patents and the 
terme aforesaid in the said Richmond 
Ferry is by force of severall meane 


1 assignments nowe vested in John 
: Glynne esq. Sergieant at Law in right 
. of Dame Anne Lawly his now wife 


as administratrix of the goods and 
chattells of Sir Thomas Lawly | 
baronet her late husband deceased 
during the minoritie of Sir Francis 
Lawly sonne and heyre to the said 
Sir Thomas Lawly. 

There weare thirteene yeares of the 
foresaid terme of fortie yeares in be- 
: ing and to come and unexpired upon 
the five and twentieth day of March 
now last past. 

MemoranpDuM there is one close 
or parcell of pasture land belonging 
to the said manor of Richmond 
called the Keepers close adjoyneing 
to the litle parke of Richmond upon 
the north end thereof next to the 
common feild of Richmoud now in 
lease (as is said) to the earle of 
Ancram under the yearely rent of 
68. 84. this close conteynes . 6. acres 
and 3 roods of land and is worth per 
annum above the said rent the some 


There is also one other close or 


parcell of land belonging to the said 
mannor of Richmond lying and being 
in the towneship of Kewe and ad- 
joyneing to the river of Thames called 
the Stony Close with free fishing in 
the river of Thames from a certen 
lane called Prur lane to a certen place 
called Hooke hawe within the parish 
of Cheswick heretofore in the posses- 
sion of one Richard Colledge by de- 
myse from the prior of Sheene and 
now said to bee in the possession of 
the said earle of Ancram under the 
rent of nyne shillings per annum but 
worth per annum above the said 
TOME 

There is one messuage or tenement 
and one garden orchard or croft there- 
unto adioyneing conteyneing about 
three acres of land called the queenes 
stables lyeing upon the north side of 
the parke gate leading from Richmond 
greene into Richmond litle parke for- 
merly in the possession of Sir Robert 
Pye and now in the possession of Sir 
Thomas Nott under the yearely rent 


of 4°. but worth per annum above the 
said rent 


MemorANPUM that wee have sent 
and geven notice to the said Sir Tho- 
mas Nott and to the said earle of 
Ancram’s servant (we not knoweing 
wee to fynd the said earle) to produce 
their leases and make forth their tytles 
unto us, converneing the said Keepers 
close, the said Stony Close and the 
queens stables, but they have forborne 
to showe any thing unto us in order 
thereunto, which wee humblie certifie 
and Leave to the Honorable trustees 
and the surveyor generall to take 
what course therein shall seeme good 
to them. 

As concerneing the tenements sup- 
posed to belong to Richmond mannor 
and geven us in charge therein men- 
tioned to bee in the possession of Ro- 
bert Kirkham wee doe fynd the same 
to be graunted away in Fee farme and 


ti. 
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now to be in the possession of John 
Stokes gentleman. 

And in regard upon consideration 
had of the respective natures and qua- 
lities of the severall premisses before 
in this our survey particulerly men- 
tioned, wee fyrd the same (as joyned 
together) to bee of that value that 
fewe men will adventure upon the 
purchase thereof (as one intire thing) 
therefore for the better accommoda- 
tion of purchasors wee humbly con- 
ceave that the premisses may with 
verie great conveniencie bee appor- 
tioned and divided into twoe partes 
portions or divisions : therein submit- 
ting our selves and our intentions to 
the further pleasures and procedure 
of the Honorable trustees and con- 
tractors authorished by acte of par- 
liament to sell the same. 

For the first parte and division wee 
apportion and sett forth the mannor 
of Richmont alias Richmond and all 
the quitt rents royalties and perqui- 
sits of courts and other the profitts 
thereunto belonging And also the 
foresaid cappitall messuage pallace or 
court house called Richmond Court 
with all the houses edifices buildings 
houses offices gardens orchardes 
courtes yardes backsides easements 
and appurtenances as they are herein 
before perticulerly mentioned and all 
the said close or percell of meadowe 
ground called Rachells meadowe with 
the appurtenances and the said close 
called the Fryers And also the rent 
of the said passage of water called 
Richmond Ferrie while the same is in 
lease and also the said two closes of 
land called the Keepers close and 
the Stonie close and the queenes sta- 
bles and the rents thereof. And alsoe 
all the comons and uninclosed grounds 
herein particulerly mentioned to be- 
long to the said mannor of Richmond 
and all the benefit thereof: worth in 
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For the second parte or divicion 
wee apportion and sett forth the fore- 
said parke called Richmond Litle 
Parke and the said lodge therein 
standeing with the forementioned 
houses barne and stable gardens 
courtes and yardes thereunto be- 
longing and the forementioned Deere- 
house, and all the landes knowne by 
the name of the litle parke of Rich- 
mond and included within the pale 
thereof or lying within the markes 
or ground where the pale or anie 
parte thereof formerly stood (though 
vow pulled downe) with their and 
everie of their appurtenances And 
also all the said 1946 pollard trees 
and the fore mentioned bushes and 
underwoods as they are herein before 
particulerlie mentioned which last 
mentioned premisses are worth per 

The totall of the grosse valewes of 
the premisses comprised within the 
first apportionment or divicion is ..... 

The totall of the grosse valewes of 
the premisses comprised within the 
second divicion or apportionment is .. 


There is belonging to the said 
Mannor of Richmond one peece of 
uninclosed ground called Richmond 
greene lying and adjoyneing unto the 
said pallace of Richmond upon the 
North conteyneing by estimation 
twenty acres of laud more or lesse : 
this greene is a very speciall ornament 
to the said pallace for it is a peece of 
excellent good land and lies verie 
levell and drie and is well turfed 
lyeing full before the face of the whole 
pallace and is verie free from all noy- 
some weedes and not to be depas- 
tured but with sheepe only ............ 

MeEmoranDUM That there are now 
standing on the said Richmond 


Commons. 
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greene certen rayles of wood well 
posted wrought and varnished ex- 
tending sixtie pole in their whole 
length: which rayles being latelie 
placed there at the charge of the State 
by order of the Committee of the re- 
venue with certen seates also standing 
upon the said greene wee value to bee 
worth in the whole 

There are allsoe one hundred and 
thirteene elme trees standing and 
groweing upon the said Richmond 
greene, fortie eight whereof stand all 
together upon the west side of the 
said greene and include within them 
a verie handsome and well ordered 
walke and are a spetiall ornament 
not onely to the greene but to the 
whole pallace of Richmond and 
although the said fortie eight trees 
are of good groweth and of speciall 
use as to the pleasure of the Inhabit- 
ants that use the said walke : yet wee 
have valued the same, as also the 
residue of the said 113 trees most 
whereof stand and serve for shades 
unto the severall messuages and tene- 
ments standing round the said greene 
to be worth above the charges of 
converting them into money the 


There is allsoe belonging to the 
said Mannor of Richmond two other 
peeces of common and_ uninclosed 
groundes commonly called Richmond 
hill Common, the one peece thereof 
lyeing on the said Richmond hill 
betweene the upper towne feild of 
Richmond and the parke wall of the 
Newe parke in Surrey: the other 
peece thereof lyeing betweene the 
lane leading from Richmond to 
Petersham and the River of Thames 
and extending it selfe from the said 
towne of Richmond to a smithe’s 
forge now in the possession of 
Laurence Goldston and conteyneing in 
the whole Forty acres of Land more 
or lesse. 
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There is alsoe belonging to the said ti. s @| ti 
Mannor of Richmond a peece of 
common or uninclosed ground com- 
monly called Kewe greene lyeing and 
being within the towneship of Kewe 
conteyneing by estimation twenty 
acres of land more or lesse. 

Memoranpum That wee fynd by 
the antient Customes of the Mannor 
of Richmond alias West Sheene 
granted in the reigne of King 
Edward the Fourth that the Lord of 
the soyle of the said mannor may set 
and Jet all manner of voyd and wast 
grounds belonging to the said mannor 
to any man by coppie paying a fyne 
to the Lord and a yearely quit rent 
to the king which custome being 
made good the Commons aforesaid 
may bee improved to a good yearelie 
value: which wee thought fitt to in- 
sert as a thing of good and great con- 
cernement for the purchaser to looke 
after, 


ReEprIsEs. 


There is due to the Steward of the | 
said Mannor of Richwond for exe- 
cuting the office of Steward of the 
said Mannor forth of the quit rents 
and the perquisites of the Courts of 
the said Mannor the sum of seaven 
pounds per annum. 
Sir Thomas Jervoyse Knight a 
mew ber of parliament is cheife steward 
of the Manor of Richmont alias Rich- 
mond alias West Sheene but wee have 
not seene his commission for the 
se 7 O O 
Richard Graves esq’. is now under- 
steward of the said Manor by order 
and commission of the Honorable 
trustees for the sale of the Honors 
Manors and lands of the late king 
queene and prince. 
There is likewise due to the bayliff 


s 
it 
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of the said Manor for his executyon of 
the office of hayliffe of the sayd Manor 
of Richmond forth of the foresaid quit 
rents and profits of courts the sum of 
fortie shillings per annum usuallie 
allowed to him upon his accompts ... 

Mathew Moody is baylife of the 
said Manorof Richmond by Commission 
from the foresaid trustees and hath 
continued in that ymployment from 
the death of his late father whoe was 
bayliff thereof for many yeares to- 
geather before his death. 

The keeping of Richmond greene 
did usually belong to the bayliff of the 
foresaid Manor whoe had for his care 
in looking to the same all the wynd- 
falls of the trees standing and grow- 
ing therein. 

There now is and antiently hath 
beene accustomed to bee allowed forth 
of the foresaid quit rents and the per- 
quisits of the Courts of the said Manor 
for the defraying of the chardges of a 
dynner for the Steward and Land- 
owners once in every yeare the sum of 

Theobald Peass geutleman claymes 
for his life by letters patents of the 
late king Charles dated 30 of Ja- 
nuary in the first yeare of his reigne 
the office of the keeper of the stand- 
ing wardrobe within the manor of 
Richmond with certeyne fees due for 
his executyon thereof forth of the 
receites of the exchequer but wee re- 
ferr the consideratyon of his office and 
grant to those that are therein con- 
cerned and therefore can make noe 
reprise for that office. 


Robert Roane gentleman claymes as assignee to George Barker esq. by 
letters patents of the late King Charles dated the 3" of July in the 
17% yeare of his reigne the office of under keeper of Richmond house 
with the Fee of 30" per annum for his life forth of the receite of the 
exchequer and hee claymes as belonging to his office one ground roome 
without the gate of Richmond Court and five ground roomes in the 
gallery of the range of building adjoyning to the gate leading from 
Richmond greene into the greate Court westwards and the garden 
called the housekeepers garden but in regard wee conceave the sayd 
pallace of Richmond is to bee sould wee can make noe reprise for the 
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said office of under housekeeper but refer him over to the said trustees 
onely wee shall make bould to certifie that wee find the said M* Roane 
hath caried himselfe fayrely to the parliament and carefully dischardged 
his imployment in looking to the said pallace and that wee are informed 
that some yeares agoe hee was in greate danger of his life in preserving 
of the said pallace from being fired fire being gotten into some of the 
wardrobe roomes. 

There are many other officers belonging to the said pallace of Rich- 
mond as yeoman of the spicery clerck of the workes chanderer yeoman 
of the boyling house yeoman of the pastry cheife gardiner porter and 
other officers whoe having noe grants for theire respective places wee 
forbeare to make any reprise for the same though they pretend those 
imployments were theire cheife and onely livelyhoods which we leave 
to better judgments. 

Wee have not made any reprise for the fencing or keeping up the 
pales of the said parke in regard wee have valewed the same as it may 
hee improved and not in relation as to have valewed it stored with 
Deere. 


Customs. 


MemoranpumM that there is a Court Baron belonging to the said 
Manor of Richmont alias Richmond alias West Sheene kept in the 
greate hall of the said pallace of Richmond at the will of the Lord of 
the said manor and allsoe a Court leete there allsoe kept once in every 
yeare. 

The tenants of the said manor are to performe theire suite and 
service to the Lord of the said Manor at the Courts aforesaid. 

All the coppie houlders of the said Manor pay heriots for theire 
tenants to wit the best beast and for want of a living beast : 6% : 8¢: 
in mony. 

If a coppie houlder tenant set or let his coppie hould lands or tene- 
ments for any longer terme then for three yeares without licence of 
the Lord hee forfeits the same lands or tenements to the Lord of the 
Manor. 

Hee that is a stranger and comes to bee tenant of any of the coppie 
hould lands belonging to the said Manor is finable for the same at the 
will of the Lord of the said Manor as the first tenant but never after 
he is once admitted to bee a tenant doth hee pay any arbitrable fine 
for any other lands that hee shall buy within the said Manor. 

The fine certeyne payd by the coppie hould tenants at the taking up 
of theire estates or upon admittances to purchase among themselves is 
noe more but two yeares quit rents due for the same lands or tenements 
soe to bee taken up or bought. 

The quit rent due for the coppie hould lands belonging to the Manor 
of Richmond alias West Sheene is two pence the acre and six pence the 
house without land. 

The youngest sonne of every coppie hould tenant is heyre to his 
coppie hould lands or tenements held of the said Manor and for want 
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of sonnes the youngest daughter is heire thereto for want of issue the 
next of kynne is heire thereto and if none of kyndred can bee found 
then the coppie hould estate of such tenant escheates to the Lord of the 
Manor whoe may seise the same and grant them to whome hee pleaseth. 

The tenants of the said Manor clayme to lopp topp and fell by the 
ground wood or tymber and to carry away the same without forfeiture 
of lands or house for soe doing soe that they keepe theire houses in 
sufficient reparations. 

If the tenants doe not keepe theire houses in sufficient reparations 
the Lord at his pleasure may seise the same into his hand and take the 
profits thereof to his owne use untill such tyme as they have sufficiently 
repayred them and then they are to fine with the Lord for the same 
and then to have them agayne without interruption the fine being payd. 

If an heire of a coppie hould tenant doe let set or lay to morgage his 
coppie hould lands or tenements before hee bee admitted thereunto and 
hath payd his fine then the lease or morgage to stand voyd and of noe 
effect. 

The Lord of the soyle might by custome (as wee find it) set all 
manner of voyd and wast ground by coppie to any man paying a fine 
to the Lord and a yearely quit rent to the King for the Lord was 
bound to augment the Kings quit rent every yeare better then the 
other. 

Every tenant that houldeth a tenement of land which is twenty 
acres or above is to common in the towne filds (when they are common- 
able) and other commons 3 sheepe for an acre viz". : 60 : sheepe for a 
tenement and fower oxen three cowes and two mares horses or 
geldings and hee that hath hould his land from his house shall onely 
common for his house three cowes and one horse or mare. 

If any tenant cast downe any parcell of free land lying betwixt two 
parcells of coppie hould land upon intent to make coppie hould land 
free hould land then the tenant soe doing forfeits all his coppie hould 
lands and tenements within the said Manor to the Lord thereof. 

MemoranpvuM wee find the customes above written to bee claymed 
by the tenants of the said Mannor of Richmond alias West sheene as 
granted to them in the one and twentieth yeare of the reigne of King 
Edward the 4 vizt in anno Domini : 1481 : and alledged to bee 
contirmed by divers kings of this realme since that tyme. 


Ayn Apstract of the Present Rents YEARELY VALEWES FUTURE 
IMPROVEMENTS and all other the Prorits of the Manor of 
RICHMOND alias West SHEENE and ofthe Grose VALEWES of what 
belongs to the same. 


The rents of assize perquisits of Courtsand otherthe ti. s. a. 

Royalties of the Manor amount unto per annum ...... 136 1 4 
The Manor Pallace or Court house of Richmond and 

the scite thereof and the Demesnes in possession are 


@ 
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The litle parke of Richmond and the Lodge therein fi. s. 
Sum totall of the present rents ti. 8s. a 
Royalties and yearely valewes... 583 18 00 
The Improvements of the severall Leases within the 
sayd Manor are per AMDUM 21 
The Materialls of the said Manor house or Pallace of 
Richmond and of the gardens orchards and offices 
belonging to the same are valewed to bee worth ...... 10782 19 2 
The Materialls of the Lodge in the sayd litle parke 
with the houses belonging to the same and the sayd 


om 


ould deare house are valewed to bee worth............... 442 11 8 
The trees left unmarked in the said litle parke worth 342 11 64 


The underwood in the said litle parke worth ......... 30.0 
The Rayles and trees on Richmond Greene 


Hu: Hriyptey. 


Examinatur per Willielmum Webb Joun Iywoop, 
Supervisorem Generalem Joun Wess, 
1649. Joun WALE. 


A ReEntTA.u of the Quitr Rents of the Copri—E HOULD TENANTs of the 
Manwnor of Ricumont alias RicumMonp alias West SHEENE in the 
parish of Richmond in Comitatu Surrey made in January : 1649 : 
by the surveyors appoynted to survey the said mannor. 


« & 
The heires of Evan Jones gentleman ..............0.0000000s 00 11 Ol 
00 03 00 
00 02 08 
00 00 08 
00 02 00 
Danyell Crome and hia assignes ..................sseeeeeeeees 00 05 02 
00 02 00 
00 00 08 
00 00 06 
00 00 Ol 
00 00 02 
00 02 O4 
00 03 00 
Clement Kennersley 00 15 
Idem for Sir Richard Manley’s lands ..................00006+ 00 05 08 
The heires of John Fletcher.................cscsssssssscesesees 00 11 00 


Idem for a house late Dunces ...............csscceeceecceeeees 00 00 06 
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M' Dickins 
John Ohyld 
Idem more for Staffertons house and pethes land 
James Martin 
ME Tomlyns 
Mr Farley for the red lyom ...........scsssseserereseeeeeeneees 
Tdem for other houses and landes 
Ricot esquire 
William Bayley 
Gregorie 
John Keile Junior 
The heires of Thomas Boone 
Mathewe Moodie 
Gilbert Standen 
Ellen Hill 
Leamey 
Richard Burneham 
William Lever 
John Pilchinton 


George Wylde 
The heires of Richard Goodgroome 
Richard Pennard 
Henry Goulston 
The heires of Henry Iollowell 
The heires of Baldwyn Packer now Wyldes 
Harrington Drayton 
Widowe 
William Heazie 
Paynter 
Jobn Young 
John 
M Thomas Manley 
Robert Trotter 
Francis Norris 
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00 00 06 
00 00 06 
00 O06 OO 
00 10 OO 
00 00 
00 02 00 
00 Ol 
00 04 00 
00 O04 OL 
00 04 00 
00 O02 
00 02 
Ol 10 
00 O1 O7 
00 Ol 
00 00 O09 
00 03 08 3 
00 O01 00 
00 04 02 
00 OO O4 
00 00 02 
00 OO O4 
00 O02 O9 
00 00 O06 
00 00 03 : 
00 Ol 
00 00 10 
The heires of Willi Kend .. 00 OL O04 
00 00 O04 
00 OO 
00 OO O85 
00 00 06 
00 05 00 
| 00 OL O06 
00 O1 06 
00 OO 08 
00 OO O08 
00 00 O06 
00 00 06 
00 00 06 
00 02 06 
00 OO 
00 O1 00 
00 00 06 
00 O01 00 
00 02 O8 : 
00 00 06 
Mr Roger Kirkham 00 00 02 
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Thomas Brooker 
William Smyth 
Ralph Wayne 

John Weekes 

John Bateman 
The heires of William Bonner 
Thomas Darlyn 
Richard Crosse 
Anne Murray 

Doctor Adlyn 
William Best 


Thomas Redritffe 

Dendie Lovell 
The heires of Richard Lovell 
The feoffees of Hammersmith ...............cccccccsssccsccees 
The heires of widowe Primer 
Augustin Redding 
James Parkins 


Widowe Arnold 
The heires of Henry Medlicot 
Margaret Blayton 
Harrington Drayton for Actons house 
Anve Browne 

Richard Huzey 
George Rutter 

Symon Poynter 
Robert Ramsey 
Jane Reynolds 

Thomas and William Downeham 
Richard Miller 
Richard Pearce 
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00 00 06 
eae 00 00 07 
00 00 02 
te 00 00 02 
— 00 00 06 
oe 00 00 06 
00 00 06 
00 O1 02 
00 00 09 
00 O1 00 
00 02 00 
00 00 06 
00 00 O04 
The heires of Robert Thomas 00 02 00 
00 02 06 
00 00 08 
00 O1 00 
oe 00 02 00 
00 O1 06 
00 O1 02 
00 02 00 
; 00 00 06 
00 O1 06) 
00 02 00 F 
00 O00 06 
00 O00 02 
The heires of Ri 00 00 03 
Widowe Abshawe (000). 
. 00 00 05 
00 00 09 
00 00 0x 
00 00 04 
= ne 00 00 06 
oe 00 00 06 
00 00 02 
00 00 08 
00 00 08 
00 00 04 
00 OO O04 
00 00 O4 
00 00 06 
00 00 06 F 
00 00 O4 
00 00 05 
00 00 06 
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The heires of Francis Barnard............0.cceecesecceesseeess 00 
Philip Bacon 00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
Quit Rents 1n Kewe. 

Michard Bennet gentleman 00 
00 
00 
00 
The heires of Robert Francklin 00 

M' Evelin for a rent charge yssueing out of certeyne 

landes conteyning per estimationem 140 acres in the 
parish of Kingston upon Thames...................0005 00 
John Smether Junior for 8 acres of land .................. 00 


00 


00 
00 


00 


00 


00 
00 


00 
00 


00 
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06 00 O04 
02 07 
02 00 02 
04 03 
04 02 
06 00 04 
09 00 09 
00 
00 j || 02 
| 00 04 
06 O4 
00 O04 
00 00 O04 
06 00 02 
01 02 
00 | 06 
06 00 02 
02 
00 
06 
06 
00 07 00 
06 18 03 
03 01 06 
06 07 10 
09 00 02 
Ox 00 06 
O4 
06 q 00 02 
06 00 O04 
08 ; 00 02 
08 00 04 
04 m 04 
04 
O4 
O4 
05 
06 
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II. WIMBLEDON. 


A SURVEY of the MANOR of WYMBLEDON alias WIMBLETON 
with the Rights Members and Appurtenances thereof lying and 
being in the Conntie of Surrey late parcell of the possessions of 
Henrietta Maria the relict and late queene of Charles Stuart late 

king of England made and taken by us whose names are here- 
=. unto subscribed in the Moneth of November: 1649: by virtue of 
ae a Commission grounded upon an Act of the Commons assembled 
| a in Parliament for Sale of the Honors Manors & Lands heretofore 
-— belonging to the late King Queene or Prince under the handes and 
eer seales of five or more of the Trustees in the sayd Act named and 
appoynted, 


The Rents of Assize or Customary quit rents due from ti. 8 di. 
the Coppyhould tenants of the said Mannor within the 
Towneshipp of Wymbledon houlding by fines arbitrable 
at the will of the Lord according to the custome of the ; 
said mannor and payable at the Lady day and Michael- 
The rents of assize or customary quit rents due from 
the coppie hould tenants of the said Mannor within the 
towneship of Putney holding by tines arbitrable at the will 
of the Lord of the said manor according to the custome 
thereof and payable at Lady day and Michaelmas per 
The rents of assize or customary quit rents due from : 
the copie hould tenants of the said manor within the 


towneshipp of Moretlak houlding by fines arbitrable at the i 
: s will of the lord of the said manor according to the } 
a customes thereof and payable at Ladie day aud Michael- 


The rents of assize or customary quit rents due from 
the copiehould tenants of the said manor within the 
towneship of Roehampton holding by fines arbitrable at 
the will of the Lord of the said manor according to the 
custome thereof and payable at Ladie day and Michael- 
The rents of assize or customary quit rents due from 
the Copie hould tenants of the said manor within the 
towneshipp of Barnes holding by fines arbi rable at the 
will of the Lord of the said mannor according to the 
custom thereof and payable at Ladie day and Michaelmas 
per annum 5 06 


104 


09 


04 


06 
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The benefit arising to the Lord ot the foresaid manor ti. ss. a. 

by driving of the moores and commons within the 

bondaries thereof at certeine tymes of the yeare accord- 

ing to the custome of the said manor wee valew to bee 

The common fine or head silver payable by the tenants 

in Wymbledon aforesaid is 8%. 44. by the tenants in 

Putney aforesaid 5%, 104, by the tenants in Roehampton 

aforesaid ; 2s. 64,; by the tenants in Moretlak aforesaid : 

8°: 44: and by the tenants in Barnes aforesaid :5: 

payable to the lord of the said manor at every Easter 

The Court Barons and Court Leetes fines and amercia- 

ments issues post fines fines upon alienations heriots 

releifes wayfes strayes deodands felons goods goodes of 

felons de se of fugitives and condemned persons wrecks 

of sea hawking hunting fowling fishing and all other 

profits and perquisits within the foresaid Manor to the 

royaltie thereof apperteyning wee estimate to bee worth 


Sum totall of the foresaid rents and royalties is —————-— 
86 11 02 


All that Capitall messuage Manor or Mansion house with the appur- 
tenances commonly called Wimbledon Hall scytuate lying and being in 
the towne aud parish of Wymbledon in the County of Surrey consist- 
ing of One spatious kitchen seeled over head to the roofe paved with 
free stone weil joynted fitted with two large ranges two dressers one 
sidebord one copper boyler leaded round the mouth thereof one stone 
morter one large gridiron fixed to the wall one stone cestern and two 
brass cocks for houlding and conveyance of water. One pastrie roome 
paved with brickes and seeled to the roofe fitted with a boulting mill 
a kneading trough a moulding board a double bynne and a range 
with severall large ovens. One drie larder paved with brickes and 
seeled over head fitted with a press of Deale waynscot three standing 
boardes upon frames and one mustard querne One wett Larder paved 
with brickes seeled over head fitted with a salting trough a chopping 
block a stand and tresses a beame and scales One salt roome fitted 
with a greate bynne for keeping of salt One Landrie roome seeled 
over head paved with stone fitted with a verie large cesterne of lead 
sett in a frame of wood and a verie fayer range wherein is a strong barr 
of Iron ; One foulding roome paved with stone seeled over head fitted 
with three standing dressers and one table upon a frame One lower 
sweete meate roome paved parte with paynted tile and parte with 
ordinary square tile seeled over head and fitted with one waynscott 
press and two tables One still house floored with brick seeled over 
head fitted with severall shelves one table one brass cock for conveyance 
of water having in it at present one copper still One scullery roome 
paved with bricks seeled over head fitted with a greate range two 
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dresser boardes one forme one frame for a bed and one brass cock 
One outward common beare celler floored with brickes chanellied with 
stone seeled over head and fitted with five stands one greate bynne and 
one brass cock One inner common beare celler floored with stone and 
channelled seeled over head and fitted with foure standes One strong 
beere celler floored with stone and channelled fitted with five standes 
and one brass cock. One outward wine celler floored with stone seeled 
over head and fitted with one faire lead cesterne set in a frame of wood 
two stands one brass cock and one payre of slinges One Inner wyne 
celler flored with square tyle seeled over head and fitted with one stand 
One candle roome floored with brickes seeled over head fitted with a candle 
chest and one brass Clock One roome called the lodging next to the 
candle roome floored with deale seeled over head in this roome are 
severall weights of lead ringed and marked being : 4 : halfe hundreds 
one quarter and one halfe quarter and a halfe pound two loose brass 
cocks and foure deale boxes One charcole house floored with bricks 
seeled over head and fitted with one stand one forme and some shelves 
One other roome called the porters chamber floored with deale and 
seeled over head One other roome called the stewards chamber floored 
with deale seeled over head and fitted with a greate press of Oake 
waynscot one table a portall a closet some waynscot and benches. 

One other roome called the gardiners chamber floored with square 
tyle seeled over head and fitted with one greate standing side board 
One other roome called the lower spanish roome floored with white 
paynted tyle waynscotted round the most parte of which waynscote is 
varnished greene and spotted with starrs of gould seeled over head and 
fitted for the present with boxes wherein Oringe and pomegranat trees 
are planted in this roome are two long tables of deale boardes. Two 
other litle lodging roomes next adjoyning to the said lower spanish 
roome floored with tile and seeled over head and one house of 
office in the pastrie Court. One other roome called the stone 
gallery floored with squared stone one hundred and : 8 : foote 
long seeled over head pillored and arched with gray Marble lying 
on the east end of the said Manor house to and levell with the said 
Oringe garden waynscotted round with oaken waynscot varnished 
greene and spotted with starrs of gould and benched all along the sides 
and angles thereof the middle parte of this gallery is fitted with : 6: 
wyndowes or leaved doores of waynscot and glass to shutt or take of at 
pleasure having for that purpose two tables of artiticiall stone sett 
in the midle angles One other roome placed in the midle of the said 
stone gallery called the Grottoe having three double leaved doores 
opening thereunto floored with very good paynted tyle and wrought 
in the arch and sides thereof with sundry sorts of shells of greate 
lustre and ornament formed into the shapes of men Lyons Serpents 
antick formes and other rare devices the bottomes of the walls are sett 
round with cement of glass in nature of litle rockes in the midle of this 
roome is one cesterne of lead ; 7 : foote square and twentie one inches 
deepe sided with black and whyte marble having one pipe of lead in 
the midle thereof there is allsoe opposite to the doores of this roome 
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fortie Lights of seeing glass sett. together in one frame much adorning 
and setting forth the splendor of the roome. 

MemoranpvM that all the roomes aforesaid lie below stayres unto 
which from the hall and the other roomes of the first floore there is a 
discent of eighteene stepps and though they lie as it weare under ground 
yet they are exceeding dry in the floores and bottoms thereof and 
most of them very light and pleasant and all generally in very good 
repayre and fitt for present use unto which roomes belong divers entries 
passages and stayres all very well lighted floored seeled and accomo- 
dated for present use. 

That in all the lightes of theise roomes are strong barrs of Iron the 
jaumes of the lights being ail of well wrought free stone a thing of noe 
litle ornament to the whole house. 

One faier and large hall waynscotted round eight foote high the two 
highest panes whereof round the hall are spotted with starrs of gould 
handsomely seeled over head large lightes and waynscot covers spotted 
with starrs of gould an arched skreeve of double waynscot in the lower 
eud thereof on which three chalices or brass boles well guilt stand for 
au oruament to the whole roome the midle of the hall 1s floored with 
square stone eight foote broad and boarded on either side thereof with 
deale the foote pace at the higher end of the hall is of deale boardes 
twelve foote broad the Chymney peece and jawmes are black graved 
marble this roome is fitted with one table of one intire peece of wood : 
21: foote long and six inches thick one side table one Ouken foulding 
table six benches three formes and two skreene cubboards One other 
faire and spacious roome called the marble parlor waynscotted round 
with oakeu waynscot colored with Livor color and varnished the upper- 
most partes of the pillers of the waynscot and three of the highest 
panes round are well guilded aud spotted with starrs of gould above 
which is a border of freet or parge worke well wrought having therein 
set eleven pictures of very good workmansbip the seeling is of the 
sae fret or parge worke in the very midle whereof is fixed one well 
wrought Landskip and round the same in convenient distances seven 
other pictures in frames are fixed for ornaments unto the whole roome 
the floore of this roome is of whyte and black marble well wrought 
and polished in the middle whereof stands one table of black polished 
marble : 8 : foote and : 4 : inches long and : 4 : fuote broade all of one 
intire stone standing upon two whyte marble colums or pillers soccated 
in two foote stepps of black marble well polished this roome allsve is 
adorned with one other table of whyte marble fower foote long and 
3 foote 4 inches broad standing upon a frame of antick carved wood one 
side table one greate Laver and ure of stone the lights of this roome 
render it very pleasant having three double leaved wyndow doores of 
waynscot and glass opening to a leaded walke rayled with turned 
ballasters of free stone lying over the Oringe garden conteyning—108— 
foote in lenght and twelve foote in breadth in nature of a large balcony 
which leaded walke is a speciall ornament not ouely to the said marble 
parler but to tle oringe garden allsoe One other roome called the organ 
roome waynscotted round with oake varnished whyte filleted with 
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greene floored with deale of a cheker paynt black and whyte this roome 
is well lighted and adorned with a faire and rich payre of organs’ of 
curious worke the case of which are waynscot well guilt and wrought 
with flower worke One other roome called the greene chamber parte 
thereof waynscoted with oake richly spotted with starrs of gould the 
other parte of the roome intended for hangings or large pictures the 
floore of this roome is deale paynted cheker worke red black and whyte 
it is very well seeled and lighted and hath two greate double leaved 
balcony doores that open into the foresaid leaden walke at the south 
end of which marble parler is one chappell well adorned with a pulpitt 
a reading place and handsome seates or pewes with a pavement of 
black and white polished marble the roofe is a quadrate arch paynted 
with landskips as allsoe are the side walls above the waynscot the light 
of this roome is a very large one all of long square paynes of glass 
One buttery floored with deale well lighted and seeled fitted with a greate 
standing press a litle cubbard a table and a side board and hath two doores 
opening into the passage severed from the hall with the skreene thereof 
One other roome called the lower parler this roome intended for hang- 
ings parte of the walls are waynscotted with oake adorned with starres 
aud cross patees of gould the seeling thereof is a quadrat arch in the 
midle whereof hangs one pinnacle perpendicular garnished in every 
angle with Coates of armes well wrought and richly guilt the floore is 
of deale boards a handsome chymny peece in the midle whereof is a 
well wrought coate of armes there is in the south side of this roome 
fixed in the wall a bason of black marble on marble pillers with a cock 
of brass for conveyance of water into it One other roome called the 
balcony roome floored with deale boards and very well lighted round 
which is a fayre border of greene waynscot Oake garnished with starrs 
and cross patees of gould and other guilt worke adorned with a fayre 
and well wrought chymnie peece of black and whyte polished graned 
marble with a foote pace of 12 square stones of the same the seeling is 
a quadrat arch garnished and adorned in the angles with variety of 
severall kyndes of curious works in the midle whereof is one pinacle or 
perpendicular piramid of greate ornament to the whole roome the 
balcony doores of this roome open into the greate garden leading over 
a pavement of black and whyte marble lying over the midle of the 
birdeage : One other room called the lords chamber floored with deale 
well lighted and seeled and is a roome intended for hangings and for 
that purpose set round with slit deale the lights of this roome open 
into the foresaid bird cage One other roome called the queenes 
chamber floored with deales well lighted and seelked and a roome 
intended for hangings One other faire chamber called the kings 
chamber very well floored and lighted and seeled and waynscotted 
round with Oake well wrought adorned with a chymnie peece of 
polished marble One other roome called the withdrawing roome 
floored with deale well lighted and seeled and waynscotted round Two 


' Theise organs were taken from Wymbledon by warrant of the trustees for sale 
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other rooms called the bath roomes the outward floored with deale the 
inward with paynted tile and fitted with a lead cesterne a brass 
copper pipes of lead and brass cockes One litle roome called the 
Ladies closett floored with deale and accordingly fitted for such a use 
One other roome called the gentlewoomans roome floored with deale well 
lighted and seeled One other roome called the Lynnen roome floored 
with deale well lighted and seeled waynscotted round with deale and 
fitted with a greate chest of oake for Lynnen and one table One other 
roome called the upper sweetmeate roome floored with deale waynscotted 
round with deale well lighted and seeled and fitted with a greate press 
of waynscot deale One other roome called the Lords closett floored 
with deale well lighted and seeled waynscotted round with oake well 
wrought varnished and guilt with starrs and Cross patees of gould the 
posts aud top buttons of this is waynscot is richly guilt and much adornes 
the roome in this roome is one Dutch stove of good use and workeman- 
ship and two severall closetts or counting houses and one litle wyndow 
to looke into the greate kitchin, 

One other roome called the stone gallery ten foote broad and twentie 
yardes and two foote long floored with square tile hansomely lighted and 
seeled upon the walls whereof are writt many compendious senteners 
in the one end whereof is a close waynscot case for a bed well 
wrought and gernished and at the other end thereof is fixed a balcony 
looking into the woodyard and in or neare the middle thereof stands 
a fayer and very large dutch stove of curious worke and excelleut use 
One other roome called the round hole roome floored with square tyle 
well lighted and seeled and fitted with one table. 

MemoranpuM that the ball and the forementioned parlers and 
chambers lye all on one floore And are distinguished in the notion of 
the roomes of the first floore and are all in good repaire and fitt for 
present use to which belong divers and severall passages all well lighted 
floored and seeled the doores of theise roomes are very strong well hinged 
and fitted with excellent locks barres and boults and in all the lightes 
are very strony barres of Iron the stanchions or jaumes of the wyndowes 
being all of free stone. 

From this floore arise two faire and very large paire of Staires the 
one called the East stayres and the other the West stayres the cases of 
which staires are twentie foote square and are topped with turrets of a 
greate height covered with blue slate on the midle pinacles whereof 
stand two faier gilded wethercockes perspicuous to the Countrie round 
about theise staire cases are of greate ornament to the whole house both 
within and without The West stayres arise from the north side of the 
sayd lower parler and conteyne fourescore and two stepps in assent which 
stepps are 6: foote long aud are adorned with : 13 : foote paces and are 
very well lighted and seeled and serves principally to leade into the roomes 
upon the second floore or storie and the whole leades of the house. 

The East stayres ieade from the warble parlor to the greate gallery 
and the dynivg ioome aud are richly adorned with wayuscot ot Oake 
round the outsides thereof and with well wrought rayles on the inside 
thereof all well guilt with fillets and starres of goulde the stepps of these 
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staires are in number : 33: and are :6: foote : 6: inches long adorned 
with five fvote paces all varnished black and whyte and cheker worke 
the highest of which foote places is a very jarge one and benched with a 
waynscot bench well garnished with gould these stares are adorned with 
one large picture of Henry the fouerth of France in armes on horseback 
set in a large frame placed at the head thereof and with landskipps of 
battayles Anticks heaven and hell and other curious worke under 
theise stares and eight stepps above the said marble parler is a litle 
compleate roome called the Den of Lyous floored with paynted deale 
cheker worke wherein is one Ovall marble table in a frame of wood 
this roome is paynted round with Lyons and Leopards and is of good 
ornament to the staires and marble parlor severed therefrom with rayled 
doores, 

One other roome called the greate gallery one hundred nine foote and 
eight Inches long and twentie foote and one inch broad fioored with 
cedar boards casting a plesant smell seeled and bordered with fret work 
well wrought very well lighted and waynscoted round with well wrought 
Oake : 13: foote : 6: inches high garnished with fillets of gould on the 
pillers and starrs and cross patees on the panes in the midle whereof is 
a very fuyre and large Chymnie peece of black and whyte marble 
ingraved with coates of armes adorned with severall curious and well 
guilded statues of alablaster with a foote pace of black and whyte marble 
One other roome at the side thereof called the summer chamber floored 
with deal well lighted and seeled and waynscotted round with starrs 
aud cross patees of gould One faier dining roome : 45: foote long and 
twentie foote broad floored with cedar boardes very well lighted and 
waynscoted with Oake :13: foote and :6: inches high garni-hed ani 
richly guilt with fillets and starrs of gould and very well seeled: with 
fretwork in the midle whereof is fixed a picture of good workemanship 
in a round frame representing a flying angell, in the middle of this 
roome stands a fayer and stately chymny peece of polished marble of 
severall colors richly adorned the foote pace of this chymnie peece is 
of gray marble. One other roome called the greate chamber floored 
with deale well seeled and lighted being a roome intend-d for hangings 
aud in parte waynscotted with oake garnished with guilt stars and 
adorned with a fayer chymunie peece of polished marble of several cullors 
whereunto is a foote pace of black and whyte marble bordered round 
with whyte marble and one fayre and large Court Cubbourd a wayuscot 
border varnished blue and whyte lies in this roome unset up. One 
other roome called the queenes new chamber floored with deale well 
Lighted and seeled adorned with a chymnie peece of white marble plane 
and well polished with a foote pace of black and whyte marble the 
borders and other waynscot of this roome are garnished with fillets 
branches and other variety of guilt worke One other roome called the 
Dutches chamber floored with deale well lighted and seeled adorned 
with a chymnie peece of whyte polished uarble with a foote pace of 
blacke and whyte marble and waynscotted round with Oake One other 
roome called the mayds roome floored with deale well lighted and 
waynscoted round with deale One other roome called the Countess of 
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Deubighs chamber flored with deale well lighted and seeled adorned 
with a chymnie peece of white polished marble and a foote pace of black 
aud whyte marble and bordered round with waynscot One other roome 
called the pallat chamber floored with deale waynscotted round 
with deale well lighted and seeled One other roome called the litle 
lodging flored with deale well lighted and seeled the waynscot thereof 
of deale One other roome called the Lord Willoughbyes chamber flored 
with deale waynscoted with oake garnished with guilt worke and 
adorned with a very faire and large Chymnie peece of whyte pollished 
marble with a large foote pace of black and whyte marble bordered about 
with whyte marble. 

MemoranpvM that in the two last mentioned roomes there now are 
twentie fower pictures most of them set in frames and of excellent 
workemanship which are not valewed herein in regard they weare 
placed there by the trustees for the sale of the late king and queenes 
goodes. 

One other roome calle 1 the with drawing roome with One litle lodging 
chamber neere unto it floored with deale well lighted and seeled the 
withdrawing roome being waynscotted with oake round and fitted with 
one press of oake wood Two other roomes called the wardrobes flored 
with Deale well lighted and seeled and one thereof waynscotted round 
with deale and fitted with a greate press of deale and seven deale 
tables, 

MemoranvuM the greate gallery and the other roomes last before 
mentioned lye all on a floore and are distinguished in the notyon of the 
roomes of the second floore and are all in good and neate repayre and fit t 
for present use. 

One other roome called M*. Cecill’s chamber floored with deale well 
lighted and seeled and waynscotted round with deale fitted with one 
waynscot press Cubbards and a litle closxett One other roome called the 
nursery floored with deale well lighted and seeled and waynscotted 
round with Deale and fitted with one Court cubberd One other rome 
called Madam Nurses chamber waynscotted round floored with deale 
and well lighted and seeled One other roome called the upper spanish 
roome floored with deale being a roome within the turret of the west 
stayres having a payre of round dutch stayres arising into the very 
midle of it Two other roomes in the turret of the east stayres one 
over the other both floored with playster and waynscotted round well 
lighted and seeled One other roome called the greate drying roome 
flored with deale and fitted with hanging poles and a Crane and Loope- 
holes for the craning up of clothes for drying. 

Memoranpvum the last mentioned roomes are the highest roomes of 
the whole house and lie on severall floores and are all in very good 
repayre and fitt for use. 

There is one staire and case called the clock staires consisting of : 65: 
stepps in assent well lighted the top whereof is a round turret covered 
with blue slate wherein hangs a bell of a good proportion below which 
is a clock very usefull for the whole house in this staire case in the first 
assent is placed one very large cesterne of lead that serves the whole 
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house and gardens with water; over within the next assent is a leaded 
balcony looking into the greate garden. 

There is one other staire and case called the wardrobe stayres consist- 
ing of :85: steps in assent well lighted serving for a back way into 
most of the roomes aforesaid the top whereof is turreted and covered 
with blue slate. 

There is one other staire consisting of : 77: steps in assent called the 
hack stares serving for back wayes to most of the roomes aforesaid that 
lie inwards. 

The whole house is of excellent good brick the angles corners and 
wynudow stanchions and jawmes all of ashlers of free stone and all the 
roomes of the house (except the kitchin and some few of the roomes 
under staires are all covered with lead in the roofes, and battaled with 
free stone, in every spire whereof is a pike of Iron, these Leads and 
battlements are a very greate ornament to the whole house ; the east 
leads lying over the oringe garden are layd levell for a walke 

And allsoe consisting of one garden Acres, Roods, Perches. 
called the Oringe garden adjoyning to 
the East end of the said Manor or 
Mansion house, severed from the 
Phesant garden with a high brick 
wall upon the East and north sides 
thereof and from the upper or greate 
garden with an open pale on the 
South side thereof conteyning upon 
admeasurement one rood and twentie 
perches of ground worth per annum 00 01 20; O1 00 00 

Memoranpum that in the sayd 
Oringe garden there are foure knotts 
fitted for the groweth of choyse 
flowers ; bordered with box in the 
poynts angles squares and roundles 
and handsomely turfed in the Inter- 
valls or litle walkes thereof; which 
knotts and the flower rootes there- 
in growing wee estimate to bee 

In the midle parte of which foure 
knotts is one large Round paved with 
smale peble stone in the midle where- 
of stands one handsome fountaine 
of whyte marble which with the pipes 
of Lead and cockes thereunto belong- 
ing wee valew to bee worth ......... 020 00 00 

Unto which fountayne one pave- 
ment of flanders brick sixe foot . . . 
foote broad extends it selfe trom the 
East end of the sayd Manor or Man- 
sion house ; up the midle of the said 


Valew per annum, 
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Oringe garden which wee valew to bee 
worth 
The other three allyes or litle 
walkes betwixt the sayd foure knotts 
are paved with peble stone worth in 
The midle of which sayd three 
allies leadeth from the sayd fountaine 
unto a garden or shadow house paved 
with Flanders brick and hansomely 
benched standing in the midle of the 
East wall of the said oringe garden, 
the materialls of which house are 
There are foure large and handsome 
graveled walkes inclosing the sayd 
fower knotts ; the valew whereof wee 
include in the foresaid yearely valew 
of the sayd oringe garden ........ sae 
In the North side of which sayd 
Oringe garden there stands one large 
garden house ; the out walls of brick 
fitted for the keepinge of Oringe trees 
neately covered with blue slate and 
ridged and guttured with Lead ; the 
materialls of which house with the 


greate doores and the Iron thereof 


with a certeine stone pavement lying 
before those doores in nature of a 
litle walke :4: foote broad and 
seventy nyne foote long wee valew to 
In which sayd garden house there 
are now standing in squared boxes 
fitted for that purpose, fortie two 
Oringe trees bearing fayre and large 


Oringes which trees with the boxes 


and the earth and materialls therein 
feeding the same, wee valew at tenn 
pounde s a tree one tree with another 
in toto amounting unto 

In the sayd garden house there 
now allsoe is one Lemon tree bearing 
greate and very large Lemmons which 
togeather with the box that it growes 
in, and the earth and materials there- 
in feeding the same wee valew at ... 

Iu the sayd garden house there 
now allsoe is one pomecitron tree 
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which togeather with the boxe that 
it growes in and the earth and mate- 
rialls feeding the same wee valew at 
There areallsoe belonging to the sayd 
Oringe garden six Pomegranet trees 
bearing faire and large fruites which 
togeather with the square boxes 
they growe in, and the earth and 
materialls therein feeding the same 
wee valew at three poundes a tree 
one with another in toto ........ sanense 
There are allsoe belonging tothe sayd 
Oringe garden eighteen Oringe trees 
that have not yet borne fruite which 
with theire boxes earth and materialls 
therein feeding the same, wee valew 
at fyve poundes a tree one with 
another in toto amounting unto the 
Memoranpvum that the foresayd 
six pomegranat trees and the sayd 
eighteene Oringe trees now stand and 
are placed with theire boxes, in one 
litle roome of the sayd Mansion house 
called the Lower Spanish roome and 
opening to the sayd oringe garden. 
In the head of every of the sayd 
fower knotts there is one Cypress 
tree growing which 4 togeather wee 
There are two Apricock trees 
growing to the wall on the North 
side of the sayd Oringe garden worth 
There are allsoe : 14 : Lawrell trees 
planted in severall places of the sayd 
Oringe garden which wee valew in 
the grose at 
In the Southeast corner of the 
said Oringe garden there is one faire 
bay tree which wee valew at ....... - 
Memoranpcm that the Oringe 
garden extends noe farther in breadth 
then the East end of the sayd Manor 
or Mansion house doth extendit selfe ; 
but is exceedingly graced with the 
sayd two long galleries or walkes 
adjoyning to the East end of the said 
Manor or Mansion house the cone 
leaded standing fower yardes above 
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the sayd garden and the other floored Acres. Roods. Perches. Vulew per annum, 


with free stones lying levell with the 
sayd Oringe garden and extending 
to the whole breadth thereof the 
valew of the materialls of which said 
galleries are conteyned in the valua- 
tion of the said Manor or Mansion 
house as in the particulars thereof 
may appeare. 

And allsoe of one other garden 
called the upper or greate garden ad- 
joyning to the South side of the said 
Manor or Mansion house severed 
from the said Oringe garden with the 
sayd rayled pale on the South side 
of the said Oringe garden, and lying 
betweene the sayd Manor or Mansion 
house, and the vyneyard gardens 
from which it is severed with a long 
brick wall ten foote high on the South 
side thereof, and from Wymbledon 
parke with a brick wall of ten foote 
high on the east side thereof and from 
the Church yard with another brick 
wall of tenn foote high on the west 
side thereof and from the woodyard 
with a brick wall of ten foote high 
on the South side thereof conteyning 
upon admeasurement six acres and 
twentie six perches of land worth 

Memorandum that the sayd upper 
or greate garden is divided into two 
severall levells or partes by an assent 
of ten stepps, the lower Levell or 
parte whereof adjoynes to the South 
side of the said Manor or Mansion 
house, and lies levell with the floore 
of the hall of that mansion house, 
conteyning in itselfe foure severall 
squares having one faire and spatious 
gravelled walke neately ordered run- 
ning from East to West all along the 
sayd South side of the said Manor or 
Mansion house being twentie five 
foote broad and one hundred three- 
score and tenn yardes long, at either 
end of which lower Levell is one 
other gravelled walke running up in 
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a regular forme to the upper or d 

higher Levell, these three walkes in- 

clude within them the whole extent 

of the sayd lower Levell and are 

comprised in the yearclie valew of the 

whole garden. 
The sayd Lower Levell is divided 

and cut out into foure greate squares 

the two middlemost whereof con- 

teyne within them eight severall 

square and well ordered knottes, 

stored with the rootes of very many 

and choise flowers; bordered with 

box well planted and ordered in the 

poynts angles squares and roundles, 

the fower innermost quarters thereof 

being paved with Flanders brickes in 

the Intervalls spaces or litle walkes 

thereof, which knots borders and 

rootes of flowers and the sayd Flanders 

bricks were estimate to bee worth ... 050 00 O 
Upp the midle of which eight 

knotts runns ove walke or Alley of 

paved stone from the hall doore of 

the sayd Manor or Mansion house, 

to the foote of the assent of the said 

higher or upper Levell, conteyning 

in breadth: 16: foote and in 

lenght: 127: foote, the stones 

whereof wee valew to bee worth ... 020 0 0 
The sayd eight knotts are com- 

passed about on three sides thereof 

with very hansome rayles piked with 

spired postes, in every corner and 

angle all of wood varnished with 

white, which very much adornes and 

sett forth the garden, all along the 

insides of which rayles growe divers 

Cypress trees in a very decent order 

having the outsides bordered with 

choyse and pleasant flowers, in the 

two angles of which rayles inwards 

stand two stone statues of good orna- 

ment, which rayles spired posts and 

statues wee estimate to bee worth ... 
In the midle of the: 4: of the 

foresaid eight knots which lie on the 

west side of the sayd pavement, there 

stands one fountayne of white marble 


Py 
4 


having a statue of Diana upon it, and 
a fayer lead cestern belonging to it 
from whence runs a chanelled pave- 
ment of stone into the birdcage, being 
shadowed round with twelve cherrie 
trees which stand in the poynts and 
angles of those fouer knotts; which 
fountayne statue cesterne and cha- 
nelled pavement wee estimate to bee 

In the middle of the other: 4: 
knotts which lie on the east side of 
the sayd pavement there is one other 
fountaine of whyte marble, having a 
statue of a meremayd upon it and a 
cesterne of lead, being allsoe shadowed 
round with twelve cherrie trees which 
stand in the poynts and angles of 
those foure knotts ; which fountayne 
statue and cesterne wee valew to bee 

The other two greate squares of 
the sayd Lower Levell each of them 
conteynes within its owne square, 
foure square grass plotts, with one 
handsome round grass plott in the 
midle thereof, and lie at the east and 
west ends of the sayd eight knotts, in 
the midle of each of which foure 
grass plotts stands one fayer cipress 
tree, the fower grass plotts are bor- 
dered on all sides and angles with 
neate and well ordered thorne hedges 
and well planted with many cherrie 
trees but the valew of the sayd two 
squares is not otherwise valuable 
then as comprised within the yearely 
estimate of the whole garden ......... 

At the west end of the gravelled 
alley which adjoynes to the south 
side of the said Manor house, there 
standes one garden house parte of 
boardes, parte of rayles, covered with 
blue slate and ridged and guttured with 
Lead and paved with square stone, 
having one doore going into the sayd 
gravelled alley, one other doore going 
into the end alley leading to the said 
upper levell and one other doore 
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opening into the hartichoke garden, 
the materialls of which house wee 
valew to bee worth ...............s0000 
In the midle of the east wall of 
the said lower Levell there stands 
one garden summer or shadow house 
covered with blue slate handsomely 
benched and wainscotted in parte and 
paved with brickes, the materialls 
whereof wee valew to bee worth...... 
In the North side of the said alley 
next adjoyning to the said Manor 
house in the very end of the pale 
which divides the said lower Levell 
from the oringe garden, there standes 
one banqueting house covered with 
blue slate and ridged and guttured 
with lead having one roome above 
floored with boardes the doore whereof 
opens into the sayd alley, and one 
other roome belowe paved with tyle, 
the doore whereof opens into the 
ovinge garden, having allsoe in the 
sides thereof severall lights of glass, 
the materialls of which house wee 
valew to bee worth ................008. 
The north side of the sayd alley 
very neare as farr as the sayd Manor 
house doth extend it selfe in lenght, 
to wit from the east end thereof to 
the end of the bird cage westward 
is rayled with turned ballasters of 
free stone well battelled with stone 
and cemented with lead and iron ; 
betwixt which rayles and the sayd 
Manor house are severall litle grass 
plott Courts, which lie levell with the 
lowest roomes of the said Manor 
house over the midle of which Courts 
lyes the sayd pavement that leades 
from the said hall doore to the assent 
of the said upper levell, rayled with 
the said stone rayles on each side 
thereof in a very gracefull manner, 
in two of which Courts there grow 
three greate and fayer fig trees the 
branches whereof by the spreading 
and dilating of themselves in a very 
large proportion but yet in a most 
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decent manner, cover a very greate 
part of the walls of the south side of 
the sayd Mannor house being a very 
greate and munificent ornament 
thereunto, into which litle Courts 
there are severall discents of 16 stepps 
from the sayd alley, in one of which 
courts there is an ovall cesterne of 
Lead set about with stone having a 
pipe of lead in it ; the outward walls 
of which litle Courts are planted with 
young fig trees, the profitts and 
contents of which litle Courts are 
comprised in the foresaid yearely 
value and admeasurement of the said 
upper or higher garden, but wee 
valew the sayd Ovall cesterne at 
twoe poundes and the sayd three 
greate fig trees and other young 
fig trees at twelve pounds ten 
shillings and the sayd Free stone 

One other of the sayd litle Courts 
is fitted with a bird cage, having 
three open turrets, verie well wrought 
for the sitting and porching of byrds 


and allsoe having sv in it one 
very fayer and 1. “ountayne 
with three cisternes belong- 


ing to it and many -evccall smale 
pipes of Lead gilded which when 
they flow and fall into the cesternes 
make a pleasant noyse, the turretts 
fountayne and litle Court are all 
covered with strong Iron wyer, and 
lie directly under the wyndowes of 
the two roomes of the sayd manor 
house, called the Balcony roome, and 
the Lords chamber from which balcony 
roome one pavement of black and 
whyte marble conteyning : 104 : foote 
rayled with rayles of wood on each side 
thereof, extends itselfe into the said 
alley over the midle of the sayd bird- 
cage, this birdcage is a greate orna- 
ment both to the house and garden, 
the materialls whereof and the sayd 
fountaynes and cesterne and tle 
said marble pavewent and rayles 
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wee valew to bee worth in the 

In the height of the said higher 
Levell there is one faire greene tarras 
or walke very well turfed extending 
it selfe two hundred and thertie 
yardes from east to west, and con- 
teyning twentie five foote in the 
breadth thereof, the north side 
whereof is planted with Lyme trees, 
of very good bulkes, and of a very 
high groweth, growing both topps 
bodies and branches in a most uni- 
forme and regular mannor, the height 
whereof being perspicuous to the 
country round about renders them a 
very spetiall ornament to the whole 
house the Southside of the said turfed 
tarras is planted with elmes, betwixt 
every one whereof growes a Cypress 
tree well planted and ordered much 
adorning and setting forth the com- 
pleatness of the tarras, besides which 
there are one either side of the said 
tarras betwixt every tree borders of 
box verie well ordered, adding allsoe 
a further ornament thereunto which 
tarras and borders wee valew to bee 

At the east end of the said turfed 
tarras there standes one faire ban- 
queting house, most of wood the 
model thereof conteyning a fayre 
round in the midle of foure angles 
covered with blue slate, and ridged 
and guttured with lead, waynscotted 
round from the bottome to the roofe 
varnished with greene within and 
without benched in the angles, having 
sixteene wyndowes or covers of the 
same waynscot to open or shut at 
pleasure and having allsoe sixteene 
halfe roundes of glasse to enlighten 
the roome when those covers are 
shut up, the floore paved with paynted 
tile in the Angles and with squared 
stone in the midle in one of which 
angles stands a table of artificiall 
stone very well polished, and in every 
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of the sayd Angles beesides the sayd 
benches there standes one waynscot 
chaire, there are to the said banquet- 
ing house two double leaved doores, 
the one paire of which doores opens 
in the very midle of the said tarras, 
the outside thereof being guilt with 
severall coates of armes, the other of 
the said leaved doores open into a 
faire walke within the parke planted 
with elmes, and lyme trees, extending 
it selfe from the sayd banqueting 
house in a direct lyne eastward to the 
very parke pale, the round of the 
said banqueting house is handsomely 
arched within which thirteene heades 
or statues guilded stand in a circuler 
forme adding very much to the beautie 
of the whole roome, the materialls of 
this house the said table and chayres 
wee valew to bee worth ............... 

At the west end of the sayd turfed 
tarras there standes one other garden 
or summer house, covered with blue 
slate and ridged and guttured with 
lead, waynscotted and benched round 
paved with square tile, in which 
standes one table of Rance stone sett 
in a frame of wood, there are two 
doores belonging to this garden house, 
the one opening into the sayd tarras 
and the other opening into the Church 
yard, into an alley or walke therein, 
leading to the Church doore planted, 
on either side thereof with sicamore 
trees, the materialls of this house and 
the said table wee valew to bee worth 

Betwixt the assent from the said 
lower levell and the said turfed tarras, 
there are on each side of the gravelled 
alley that leades from that assent to 
the said tarras three grass plot walkes 
planted with fruite trees of divers 
sorts and kyndes, both pleasant for 
tast and profitable for use, the borders 
of which grass plotts are Coran trees, 
the valew of which trees and borders 
doth heerein and heereafter appeare 
in the severall particulars thereof, the 
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valew of the grass plotis being com- 
prised in the foresaid yearely valew 
of the whole upper garden............ 

On the south side of the said turffed 
tarras there are planted one great 
maze, and one wilderness, which 
being severed with one gravelled 
alley, in or neare the midle of the 
said turfed tarras sets forth the 
Maze to lie towards the east, and the 
wilderness towards the west, the Maze 
consists of young trees wood and 
sprayes of a good growth and height 
eutt out into severall meanders circles 
semicircles wyndings and Intricate 
turnings the walkes or intervalls 
whereof are all grass plotts, this 
Maze as it is now ordered adds very 
much to the worth of the upper 
Levell, the wilderness (a worke of 
vast expence to the maker thereof) 
consists of many young trees, woods 
and sprayes of a good growth and 
height cut out and formed into 
severall ovalls squares and angles, very 
well ordered in most of the angular 
poynts whereof as allsoe in the center 
of every Oval] stands one Lyme tree 
or elme all the allies of this wilder- 
ness being in number eighteene are of 
a gravelled earth very well ordered 
and maynteyned, the whole worke 
being compiled with such order and 
decency, as that it is not one of the 
least of the ornaments of the said 
Manor or Mansion house, the fore- 
said alley dividing the said Maze and 
wilderness is planted on each side 
thereof with Lyme trees and elmes, 
betwixt every tree whereof growes a 
cypress tree, at the south end of 
which alley and in the wall that partes 
the said upper garden from the vyne 
yard garden betwixt two fayer pillers 
of brick there are sett a faire and 
large payre of rayled gates of good 
ornament to both the said gardens, 
on the south side of the said Maize 
and wilderness there is one close or 
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private gravelled walke inclosed on 
each side thereof, with a very high 
and well growne hedge of thorne ex- 
tending it selfe from the east wall to 
the west wall of the said upper garden, 
at each end of which close walke 
there stands one litle shadowe or 
summer house covered with blue slate 
and ridged with Lead and fitted for 
resting places, which Maze and 
wilderness over and beesides the trees 
thereof which are heerein hereafter 
valewed amongst the other trees of 
the said upper garden and the mate- 
rialls of the said two shadowe or 
summer houses, wee valew to bee 

There are in the said upper garden 
one hundred thertie one lyme trees 
and sixtie eight elmes of good 
growethes worth in the grosse at...... 

There are in the sayd higher and 
lower Levell of the sayd upper garden, 
one hundred twentie three cypress 
trees of divers groweths, which though 
they are not of any greater profitt 
yet as they are now planted they ex- 
ceedingly adorne and set forth the 
said upper garden which trees one 
with another wee valew to bee worth 

There are allsoe in the said higher 
and lower levell an hundred and nine- 
teene cherrie trees, well planted and 
ordered and of a greate growth in 
themselves, the fruit whereof cannot 
but bee of a greate yearely valew 
which trees wee valew to bee worth 

There are allsoe in the said higher 
and lower levell one hundred and 
fiftie fruit trees, of divers kyndes of 
apples and peares pleasant and pro- 
fitable, these trees wee valew to bee 

There are growing to the walls of 
the said apper garden fiftie three wall 
fruit trees of divers sorts of fruit as 
apricokes may cherries Duke cherries 
peare plums boone crityans french 
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peares and many other sorts of most 
rare and choyce fruites which trees 
one with another in the whole wee 
In and about the said upper gar- 
den there are thirteene muskadyne 
vynes well ordered and planted bear- 
ing very sweete grapes and those in 
abundance at the season of the yeare, 
which we valew to bee worth......... 
There allsoe are in the said upper 
garden two other faire fig trees well 
planted and ordered which wee valew 
The borders of box rosemary 
Corants and the rootes of flowers 
and herbes belonging to the said 
upper garden and not herein before 
valewed wee estimat to bee worth .. 
There is one parcell of land be- 
longing to the said upper garden 
conteyning fortie fower perches of 
land, called the hartichoke garden, 
lying on the west end of the said 
lower Levell, unto which there are 
:12: stepps of descent, the ground 
whereof is ordered for the groweth 
of hartichokes, the valew and con- 
tents whereof are comprised in the 
foresaid yearely valew and admeasure- 
ment of the said upper garden but 
the rootes and plants of hartichokes 
therein now growing and planted wee 
There are in the said hartichoke 
garden five very handsome bay trees 
which wee valew to bee worth ...... 
And allsoe of one parcell of ground 
adjoyning to the North and East wall 
of the oringe garden commonly called 
the phesant garden, severed from the 
parke with a pale of deale boards of 
: 10: foote high, within which is one 
phesante house boarded within and 
without containing : 6 : roomes tyled 
over head and allsoe one shed tiled 
containing : 4 : roomes wherein the 
phesant keeper used to live and lodge 
one greate partition of deale boardes 
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ten foote high and fiftie yards long ti. 
twentie partityons of lattices, sixtie 
three young sicamore trees, two Oakes 
two ash trees three birch trees ten 
fruit trees and a descent of twentie 
three stepps of stone all which wee 
valew to bee worth 00 

The Phesant garden conteynes Perches.| Valew per annum. 
upon admeasurement one acre and ti. 
fyve perches and is worth per annum 00 5 1 0 90 

And allsoe of one other garden 
called the vyneyard adjoyning to the 
foresayd upper or greate garden upon 
the East side thereof and severed 
from it with a bricke wall of ten foot 
high and allsoe severed from Wym- 
bledon parke with a brick wall of 
tenn foote high upon the East side 
thereof, and severed from the high- 
way or lane leading from Wymbledon 
towne to the Iron plate mills, with a 
brick wall of nyne foote high upon 
the South side thereof and from the 
kitchin garden with an other wall of 
brickes of tenn foote high on the 
west side thereof, conteyning upon 
admeasurement tenn acres one rood 
and twentie three perches worth per 
annum 

MemoranpumM. That the sayd 
Vyneyard garden is devided into 
twelve severall triangles, Inclosed 
within foure faire walkes or allies 
twenty three foote broade, lying 
round the said garden two whereof 
are graveled walkes, and the other 
two grass plotts, eight of the fore- 
sayd twelve triangles make in them- 
selves one square in the midle 
whereof, is one faire round or circle 
of gravelled earth, in the center 
whereof standes one lyme tree 
having eight severall walkes or alleyes 
twenty-three foote broad, running 
cross and anguler wayes answerable 
to the foresaid eight Triangles, the 
insides of which eight walkes or allies 
are planted with Lyme tres and 
other young and well planted trees, 
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and borders of currant trees and 
respass trees, the other foure triangles 
having anguler and cross walkes 
within them though not soe fully 
compleated as the other eight 
triangles make one square and being 
reduced to a regular forme with the 
other eight triangles make a very 
compleate garden plott. Wythin 
which sayd twelve severall triangles 
there are growing fyve hundred and 
seven fruite trees of divers sorts and 
kyndes of fruites, pleasant and pro- 
fitable, which wee valew one tree 
with another in the whole at ......... 

There are allsoe one hundred fortie 
foure Lyme trees very well planted 
and ordered, which growing in a 
regular forme in the insides of the 
sayd triangles are a greate grace and 
speciall ornament to the whole garden 
which lyme trees wee valew one tree 
with another in the whole ............ 

The insides of three of the outward 
walkes or Alleys are of Latticed 
rayles, upon which Lattices there are 
growing one hundred and six trees 
of divers kyndes of wall fruite, which 
one with another wee valew to bee 

In the Inside of the foureth out- 
ward walke or Alley are sixteene 
quince trees well planted and ordered 

And allsoe upon the out borders 
there are growing thirtie eight 
fruite trees of peares and cherries 

There are growing upon three of 
the walles of the sayd vyneyard garden 
two hundred fiftie and fower trees, 
of divers speciall sortes and kyndes 
of wall fruites, as Apricockes peaches 
peare plumms may cherries boone 
critians and divers other kynds of 
fruites both curious for tast and 
varietie, and verie profitable for use, 
the trees being verie well planted 
and ordered, wee estimate to bee 
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worth one tree with another in the 

There are allsoe fortie six sicamore 
trees, growing along the fourth wall 
of the sayd Vyneyard garden, in a 
regular forme which wall standing 
to the highway or lane the sayd 
trees are a greate ornament to that 
parte of the vyneyard garden, which 
wee valew to bee worth ............... 

There allsoe are seven Dutch elmes 
growing in some of the borders of 
the sayd eight triangles, in a regular 
forme which wee valew to bee worth 

There are in the sayd vyneyard 
garden divers neate and handsome 
borders of coran trees, respasses 
strawberie bedds rootes flowers and 
herbes all very well ordered which 
wee valew to bee worth ............... 

There are allsoe in the sayd Vyne- 
yard garden, two litle garden 
Summer or shadowe houses, covered 
with blewe slate seeled and benched 
and floored with bricke, the one 
standing in the wall at the end of 
the walke, that Leades in a lyne 
diametrically opposite to the hall 
doore of the sayd Manor or Mansion 
house ; and very much graces that 
walke, the other standing in the 
east wall of the sayd vyneyard garden 
at the end of the walke or alley, 
that leades up the middle of the 
vyneyard from west to East, the 
materialls of which two garden 
houses wee valew to bee worth ...... 

There are in and belonging to the 
sayd vyneyard garden two rollers of 
stone with very large and handsome 
frames of Iron and allsoe there are 
belonging to the sayd oringe and 
upper garden six other roulers of 
stone fitted as aforesaid worth in all 

And allsoe of one other garden 
called the Kitchen garden lying and 
being betweene the said Vyneyard 
garden the high way or lane Leading 
from the towne of Wymbledon unto 
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the Iron plate Mills and fenced with Acres. Roodes. Perches.) Valew per annum, 


a pale upon the North west end and 
South west wall of the sayd Vyneyard 
garden on the North east side 
thereof, conteyning upon admeasure- 
ment two roodes and twentie six 
perches of ground worth per annum 

MemoranpuM that in the sayd 
Kitchen garden there are fortie trees 
of very good and pleasant wall fruites 
well pianted and ordered which wee 
valew (one tree with another) in the 

There are allsoe ten Lawrell trees 
well planted and ordered which wee 
estimate to bee well worth in the 

There is allsoe one very fayer tree 
called the Irish Arbutis, standing in 
the midle parte of the sayd kitchin 
garden very lovely to looke upon 

There are allsoe thirtie eight 
cherrie trees, well planted and 
ordered, in the sayd kitchen garden, 
which wee valew one with another 
to bee worth in the whole the summ 


There are allsoe in the sayd 
kitchin garden very greate and 
large borders of Rosemary, Rue 
whyte Lavender and greate variety 
of excellent herbes and some choyse 
flowers and in the South east end of 
the sayd kitchen garden there is 
a Muskmilion ground  trenched 
manured and very well ordered for 
the groweth of Musmilions, which 
borders herbes flowers and Mus- 
milion ground wee valew to bee 

Memorandum that there is one 
doore belonging to the sayd kitchen 
garden, opening into the Vyneyard 
garden, and one other doore which 
opens into the high way or Lane 
that Leades from Wymbledon towne 
to Wymbledon Church yard. 

The brick walls of all the gardens 
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aforesaid and of the courts hereafter 
mentioned doe conteyne one hundred 
and seventie pole or square rod of 
wall at 16 foote and } to the pole 
which wee valew at three poundes 
per TO i 

And allsoe of one Court called the 
higher Court lying unto the North 
side of the said Manor or Mansion 
house severed from the lower Court 
with a wall of bricks and rayles and 
turned ballasters of stone, on the 
south side thereof and from the 
Phesant garden with a brick wall 
on the west end thereof and from 
the wood yard with a brick wall 
on the east side thereof, conteyn- 
ing upon admeasurement fortie one 
perches of land worth per annum ... 

And of one other Court called the 
lower Court lying on the Northside 
of the said higher Court and severed 
from Wymbledon parke with a fayer 
brick wall on the other three sides 
thereof, conteyning upon admeasure- 
ment thirtie foure perches of land 
Worth per 

MemoranpvuM that the two fore- 
mentioned Courts, one lying higher 
then the other by an assent of twenty 
six stepps, being parte of them 
hansomely paved and the other 
partes thereof grass plotts (in the 
higher end whereof) in the midle 
of cach grass plott standes one statue 
of carved stone are a spetiall orna- 
ment to the whole house and are 

The scite of this Manor house being 
placed on the side slipp of a rising 
ground renders it to stand of that 
height that betwixt the basis of the 
brick wall of the said lower Court 
and the hall doore of the said Manor 
house, there are five severall assents 
consisting of threescore an ten stepps, 
which are distinguished in a very 
gracefull manner, to witt from the 
parke to a payre of rayled gates, set 
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betwixt two large pillers of brick in i «-.& 
the middle of the wall standing on 

the North side of the said lower 
Court is the first assent, consisting 

of eight stepps of good free stone | 
layed in a long square within which | 
gates levell with the highest of those 
8 steps, is a pavement of free stone 
leading to a payre of Iron gates rayled 
on each side thereof with turned 
ballasters of free stone, within which 

is a litle paved Court leading to an 

arched vault neately pillowred with | 
brick, conteyning on each side of the 
pillers a litle roome well arched, 
serving for celleridge of botteled 
wines, on each side of this vault are | 
a payre of staires of stone stepps 
twentie three steps in assent eight | 
foote nine inches broad meeting on 

an even landing place in the height 

thereof leading from the foresaid 

gates unto the lower Court and 

make the second assent from the P 
height of this assent a pavement of 
flanders brickes thirteene foote six 
inches broad, leadeth to the third 
assent which stands in the South side 
of the lower Court consisting of a 
round modell in the midle whereof 
is a payre of Iron gates rayled as 
aforesaid within which is a fountayn 
fitted with a leaded cesterne fed with 
a pipe of lead, this round conteynes 
a payre of stone stayres of twentie 
six stepps in assent ordered and 
adorned as the second assent is and 
leads into the said higher court and 
soe makes the third assent, from the 
height whereof a pavement of square 
stone nine foote broad and eightie 

seaven foote long leades up to the 

fowerth assent, which consists of 
eleven stepps of free stone very well 

wrought and ordered, leading into a 

gallery paved with square stone, 

sixtie two foote long and eight foote 

broad adjoyning to the body of the 

said Manor house towards the South 
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and rayled with turned ballasters of 
stone towards the north in the midle 
of this gallery the hall doore of the 
said Manor house, the fabrick whereof 
is of colums of freestone very well 
wrought doth stand, into which hall 
from the said gallery is an assent of 
two steps the materiall whereof wee 
valew to bee worth 
From the forementioned first assent 
there is a way cut forth of the parke 
planted on each side thereof with 
elmes and other trees in a very 
decent order extending it selfe ina 
direct lyne two hundred therty one 
perches from thence quite through 
the parke Northward unto Putney 
common being a very speciall orna- 
ment to the whole house 
And of one yard called the wood 
yard adjoyning to the west end of 
the said Manor house walled round 
with brick conteyning upon ad- 
measurement two roodes and twenty 
perches worth per annum ............ 
In the west side whereof stands one 
dayrie house consisting of two roomes 
below, and two roomes above, there 
are allsoe in this yard two litle Dove 
Coates one shed or wood house one 
shedd wherein is ould chymnie peeces 
and other lumber three sheds for 
pullen and other uses two apricock 
trees one wallnut tree and ten elmes 
and some blue slate or shingles all 
which are valewed together at ...... 
One other yard lying on the west 
side of the said wood yard lying 
betwixt it and the parsonadge 
orchard conteyning upon admeasure- 
nent eighteene perches of ground ... 
In this yard is one house of office 
one fayer boone crityan peare tree 
and one pipin tree worth ............ 
One other yard called the slaughter 
house yard adjoyning unto Harphams 
farme heerein heereafter mentioned 
conteyning by estimation one acre of 
land more or less per annum ......... 
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In this yard there is one slawghter S a2 212 «2 € 
house the materialls whereof wee 


Which sayd cappitall Messuage or 

Mansion house and the scite thereof 

is bounded with the lane that leades 

from Wymbledon towne to the Iron 

plate mills upon the South with 

Wymbledon parke upon the east and 

North and with the parsonage house 

and church of Wymbledon upon the 
J west and doe conteyn in the whole 
by estimation fowerscore perches of 

land more or less and all wayes | 

passages lights easements waters 

watercourses pipes conduites com- 

modities advantages and appurte- 

nances whatsoever, to the foresaid | 

Manor or Mansion house and the 

scite thereof or any parte or parcell 

and member thereof, in any wise 

belonging or worth per 

60 09 80 150 00 00 

Meworaxpvn wee have valewed the 

foresayd Cappitall messuage Manor or 

Mansion house at one hundred and 

fiftie poundes per annum in considera- 

tion that wee finde the scite therecf 

very plesant, the roomesrichlyadorned, | 
= very commodious and fit for present 
Paes use, the ayre sweete and open the 
church and market nere, and the con- 
venience and neareness of London of 
noe smale advantage, the gardens 
richly planted and compleately or- 
dered being a seate of a large pros- . 
pect every wayes usefull to the pur- 
chaser. 

The sayd cappitall messuage or 
Mansion house is in very good re- 
payre and not fitt to bee demolished, 
mer yet wee have taken a full and per- 
oe fect view of all the materialls thereof, 
i both within and without the same, 
and doe estimate the same to bee 
worth in tymber lead tile bricks 
blue slate stone glass waynscot Iron 
marble tables marble chymnie peeces 
marble pavements presses and other 
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the before mentioned utensills, upon 
the place beesides the chardges of 
taking downe the same the sum of... 

And then the scite thereof con- 
teyning two Roodes of Land as afore- 
sayd when the materialls are cleared 
of will bee worth per annum ......... 

All that one close or parcell of 
meadow ground with the appur- 
tenances in Wymbledon aforesaid 
called the paddock or hill close being 
inclosed with a pale upon the North 
west and South sides thereof, lying to 
a parte of Wymbledon Parke upon 
the East adjoyning to the foresaid 
lane leading from Wymbledon towne 
to the Iron plate mills upon the west, 
and unto the grounds of Rowland 
Willson esq’ upon the south and to 
the foresaid parke upon the East and 
North and conteynes upon admea- 
surement twentie three acres three 
roodes and tenn perches worth per 

All that one other close or parcel] 
of meadowe ground with the appur- 
tenances commonly called the brewers 
close, paled round three sides thereof 
and bounded with a lane leading from 
Wymbledon towne to Wymbledon 
church upon the south and east the 
said lane leading from Wymbledon to 
the Iron plate mills upon the west 
and a lane leading from Wymbledon 
towne to Wymbledon hall upon the 
North containing three acres of land 
more or less worth per annum......... 

In the east side of the brewers 
close within a pale stands one barne 
of tive bayes tyled, having two sheds 
on the west side thereof one dutch 
barue, and one outhouse the ma- 
terialls whereof above the charges of 
taking downe the same wee valew to 

All that parcell of impaled ground 
commonly called Wymbledon parke 
lying and being in the said towneship 
and parish of Wymbledon bounded 
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with the greate Common or heath, 
commonly called Putney Common 
upon the North and west sides thereof, 
with certeyne inclosures in the posses- 
sion of severall of the Coppie hould 
tenants of the said mauor, and with 
parsonage house and glebe lands upon 
the South west parte thereof and with 
the foresaid lane leading to the Iron 
plate mills, and with the sayd pareell 
of meadowe ground called the pad- 
dock upon the South thereof, and 
with certeyne coppie grounds upon 
the east parte or side thereof, con- 
teyning in the whole upon admea- 
surement three hundred seventy 
seven acres twoe roodes and eleven 
perches worth per annum 
There is standing in the west parte 
of the sayd parke, one litle house or 
cottage wherein the warrener when 
there was a coney warren in the said 
parke used to live, and in the east 
parte of the said parke and neare 
unto the said cappitall messuage or 
Mannor house, there is one Dutch 
barne the materialls of both which 
house and barne wee valew to bee 
worth over and beesides the chardges 
of taking downe the same the sum of 
And all wayes passages liberties 
priviledges Franchises immunities 
jurisdictyons profitts commodities ad- 
vantages and appurtenances whatso- 
ever in and about the said parke or 
therewith usually occupied or in- 
joyed as parte parcell or member 
thereof 
There are within the said parke at 
present tenn Deere male and female 
which wee valew to bee worth ...... 
The timber trees and other trees 
now standing and growing within the 
suid parke the foresaid paddock 
meadowe the slaughter house yard 
and Harphams farme being in num- 
ber six thousand three hundred sixtie 
and three most of them tymber trees 
and young taper trees wee valew to 
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bee worth upon the place the sum of 
six shillinges and ten pence one tree 
with another which in the totall 
amount unto the sum of ............... 

There are in the said parke cer- 
teyne springes and coppices of wood 
conteyning upon admeasurement fiftie 
three acres one roode and three 
perches the soyle whereof is valewed 
with the said parke as being compre- 
hended within the measure of three 
hundred seventy seven acres cc. 
aforesaid but the vesture thereof 
being of severall groweths and none 
of it felled for seven yeares past wee 
valew to bee worth includeing severall 
other underwoods therein the some 

MeMoranpum that in thesaid parke 
there are eight severall fish ponds 
very well imbanked ordered and 
fitted for preservation of fish and 
foule being a very greate ornament 
to the said Manor house and might 
bee of very greate profitt to the lord 
of the said manor if they weare well 
stored. 

All that messuage or tenement or 
farme house with the appurtenances 
commonly called or knowne by the 
name of Harphams farme lying and 
being in the South west corner of 
the parke aforesayd and within the 
pale thereof consisting of a hall a 
buttery a kitchen and two entries 
below stayres and five roomes or 
loftes above stayres one fayer dove 
Coate stored with pidgeons one barne 
of five bayes of building one out- 
house of two bayes of building oue 
stable two Cowhouses and haylofts, 
one garden lying on the North side 
of the said farme one yard before the 
doore and two other yardes, in one 
whereof stands the sayd Dove coate 
conteyning in the whole by estima- 
tion one acre and two roodes of land 


or thereabouts more or less worth- Acres. Roods. Perches. 
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A All that close or parcell of meadowe Acres. Boods. Perches.) Va‘ew per annum, 

ground with the appurtenances in 

Wymbledon aforesaid commonly 

called the greate Bittens bounded 

with the foresaid lane leading from 

Wymbledon to the Iron plate mills 
po upon the North and east sides thereof 

3 and with the landes of Rowland 


Willson esq™ upon the south and 


* west sides thereof and now occupied 
) with the foresaid farme house con- 
teyning upon admeasurement twenty 
% perches worth per annum ............ 20 00 =u 18 00 00 


MemoranptM that the foresaid 
farme house barne out houses garden 
yardes and the said close called the 
great Bittens are now in the houlding 
of Richard Gregory of Wymbledou 
upon a yearely rent wee therefore 
finding the same in possession have 
valewed the materialls of the sayd 
farme house barne and out houses to 
bee worth above the chardges of & 
taking downe the same the sum of... 070 00 00 

The Dove coate last mentioned is 
in the houlding of the sayd M’. 

Chappell the materialls whereof wee 

All the rents royalties Manor 
house parke landes tenements and 
hereditaments before mentioned are 
in present possession and doe amount 
unto in the totall per annum in case 


the said manor house bee disposed of 
after the annuall valew thereof ...... 026 19 8 : 
The grose valewes aforesayd are in | 
9451 19 8 | 
Acres. Roods, Perches.! 
The totall of acres ......... 34 | 


But in case the sayd Manor house 
bee sould according to the valew of the 
materialls then the annuall valew will 
386 19 8 
a The reprises are not deducted : 

Memoranvvo that there is belong- 
ing to the said Mannor of Wymbledon 
a Common or More ground lying in 
Wymbledon aforesaid called Wymble- 
don Common conieyning by estimation 


A 
y 
3 
wie 
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three lundred acres of land more or 
less. 

One other Common or more ground 
lying in the towneship of Putney 
called Putney Common conteyning 
by estimation foure hundred acres of 
land wore or less. 

One other Common or More ground 
lying in the towneship of Moreclak 
called litle Hea-h conteyning by 
estimation thirtie acres of land more 
or less. 

Oue other Common or More ground 
lying within the touneship of Moreclak 
aforesaid called the Payne conteyning 
twelve acres of land more or less. 

The fower Commons or Mores 
before mentioned cannot bee inclesed 
by the Lord of the said Manor with- 
out the consent of the Copiehoulders 
of the said Manor and therefore they 
are of noe further benefit to the Lord 
of the said Manor then as is before 
mentioned in the particlar of driving 
the same. 

There are a greate number of 
Pollard trees standing and growing 
upon the Commons aforesaid the 
Crops whereof as they grow are 
usually cut by the Copiehoulders of 
the said Manor end taken and con- 
verten by them for fire boote accord- 
ing to the custome thereof but the 
bulkes and bodies of those pollards 
belonging to the Lord of the said 
Manor wee have valewed the same 
trees being fit for nothing but the 
fier in the whole at the summ 
There i is due to the Steward of the 
said Mannor for executing of the office 
of Steward of the said Manor a 
certeyne yearely samm of mony forth 
of the of the perquisits of the said 
Court of the said Mannor but what 
the same is wee are not certeynely 
informed but it was usually given 
him ex benevolentia and not ex 
debito. 
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John Goodwyn esq’ a member of 
Parliament is steward of the said 
Manor but wee have not seene his 
Commission for the same. 

There is due to the Reeve of the 
sayd Mannor for collectyon of the 
Customary quit rents of the said 
manor according to the custome 
thereof per annum the summ of...... 

There now is and anciently hath 
beene accustomed to bee allowed for 
the defraying of the chardges of a 
dynner for the steward aud land 
owners once inevery yeare the summ 


The Bayliffe of the said Mannor 
hath the benefitt of the wayfes and 
strayes within the said Mannor as the 
Fee due to him for executyon of his 
office within the said Mannor and 
forth of those profits is to maynteyne 
and uphould the Common pinfoulds 
of the said Mannor which profits wee 
valew to bee worth communibus 

Robert Redding is now bayliff of 
the said Mannor and hath continued 
in that office for neare: 30: yeares 
past being thereunto appoynted by 
the steward of the Manor There 
are several] other officers belonging 
to the said Mannor house and parke 
videlicet one keeper and two gar- 
diners whoe having noe grants for 
theire respective places and being 
onely at pleasure wee forbeare to 
make any reprise for the same though 
they pretend the same imployments 
to bee theire cheife livelihoods which 
wee leave to better judgments. 

Wee have not made any reprise 
for the fencing or keeping up the 
pales of the said parke in regard wee 
have valewed the same as it may bee 
improved and not in relatyon to the 
present condition thereof. 

There is going forth of the pre- 
mises one rent chardge of two and 
twentie shillings per annum payable 
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to Walter St Johns and Henry i « & 
St Johns esq heires to the late 
Lord Grandison for certeyne Coppices 

in Wymbledon parke called the 

withy comb containing : 17 : acres 

bought of the said lord Grandison 

by the late Viscount Wymbledon 

in Fee payable at Michaelmas 

and the Lady day per annum or 

within : 40 : dayes after upon a 

nomine pene of : 22% for every fortie 

dayes the same is unpayed ............ 0l 2 O 

MemoranpvM that there is a Court Baron belonging to the said Manor 
kept at foure knowne places within the sayd Manor at the will of the 
Lord thereof and allsoe a Court Leete kept once in every yeare. 

The tenants of the sayd Manor are to performe theire suite and service 
to the Lord of the Maunor at the Courts aforesayd. 

All that comes to bee a tenant of any the Copiehould lands belonging 
to the said Manor is finable for the same at the will of the Lord as the 
first tenant thereof but never after his first admittance to bee a tenant 
payes any more fynes though hee should buy all the Coppiehould land 
in the Manor. 

The heire of a Coppiehould tenant payes noe fine at the taking up of 
his estate but payes for every : 15 : acres of land or the greater parte 
of : 15 : acres that hee houldes of the said Manor one black sheepe or ten 
pence in mony in name of a herriott and two shillings two pence for 
releife. 

The tenants of the said Manor pay quitt rents onely for the Coppie- 
hold lands of the sayd Manor and not for any housing standing upon 
those lands and noe heire payes ether heriot or releite unless hee have 
: 15 : acres or the greater parte of fifteene acres of Copiehould, 

The assignee or under tenant payes nether heriot nor releife. 

The youngest sonn is heyre to the father. 

Every Cottager that is a Copiehoulder of the sayd Manor may keepe 
on the Commons within the said Manor twentie five sheepe two Cowes 
one Mare and a Coult and is to have once in every yeare allowed him 
one cart load of Cropp wood from of the pollards of the sayd Commons 
and hee that hath fifteene acres or the greater parte of fifteene acres of 
Copie hould land is to have the like libertie of Commoning and fireboote. 

MemoranpuM that John Lynton of Wymbledon houlds certeyne 
lands in Wymbledon of the Lord of the sayd Manor by the rendring 
and deliverie of foure horse shoes unto the Lord of the said Manor once 
in every yeare. 

The Mannor of Wymbledon with the sayd Mannor house parke and 
lands before mentioned were purchased of the coheires of the late 
Viscount Wymbledon by and for the said late queene the conveyances 
of which purchase were taken in the names of the late Earle of Holland 
S' Richard Wynne deceased and Sir John Wynter as Trustees for her 
but where those evidences certeynely remayne wee cannot discover 


; 
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though wee have examined severall persons upon oath touching the 
same but are informed that they are in the custody of M* Maurice 
Wynne executor to the said Richard Wynne whoe held the said Manor 
house and parke untill his death as trustee for the queene but wee finde 
by the ancient Court rolls of this Mannor remayning in a chest in 
Wymbledon church that this Mannor was anciently crowne land till 
sbout : 70 : yeares agoe and therefore as to the tenure of it wee leave it 
to better judgments: a transcript of those examinations is herewith sent. 


An ABSTRACT OF THE PRESENT TENANTS VALEWS AND OTHER THE 
Prorits OF THE Manor AnD Mancion House or WyMBLEDON. 


ti. s. 
The Tenauts of assize and royalties are per annum ... O86 I1 02 
The Demesnes are per annum 


The Manor house and scite per annum ................4. 

The Materialls of the sayd Manor house are 
valewed to bee worth 2840 O7 

The fruite trees rootes of flowers trees and all other 

the Materialls of the houses and walls in and 

about the foresayd gardens Courts and pone are 
2258 OF 5 

The woodes underwood and tymber trees are v: slow ed 
to bee worth in ready mony...............s.ssseeeeees 4694 4 4 

The Materialls of the two Duch barnes the warreners 

house and the sayd barne standing in the Brewers 

close and the said farme house and outhouses 


The Deere in the parke 010 VO 00 
Hu: Hindley 
Exawinatur per W1ILLIELMUM WELLS Joun Inwoop 
Supervisorem Generalem Joun WaALE 
1649. Joun Wess. 


A Reytatt of the Quit and Customary Rents of the Manor 
of WyMBLEDON in the parrish of Wymbledon in the County 
of Surry made in the moneth of November in anno Domini : 1649 : 
by the Surveyor appoynted to survey the sayd mannor. 


RENTS WITHIN THE TOWNESHIP OF WYMBLEDON. 


2. 
Mr Barker for John Martin 000 06 O08 
S* Richard Bettenson 000 05 00 


William Lock Gentleman 


Thomas Moreton gentleman ..................00.0e00e0000.5. 001 16 00 
——— 
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& 
William Wight Gentleman 000 06 06 
4 19 8 

RENTS IN THE TOWNESHIP OF PUTNEY. 

William Wimondsale Esquire for Sir Nicholas Lushers 
Idem for ST Rowland Lacies lands OOL 05 OO 
Idem for Campions land 000 14 00 
000 06 O08 
Idem for Carters sometimes Starkies land ............... 000 02 O4 
Henry Whyte gentleman for Campions land*............ 000 O1 00 
Idem for barnes somety 1.es Starkies land.................. 000 02 OO 
Sir Edward Powell Knight for the Ferry.................. 000 15 00 
Idem for Whytbrookes lands .................0ccceeeeenenees 001 10 OO 
M’ Boughton and William Smith ...................0..0008 000 O1 06 
0Ol 10 00 
William Garret for Smiths Land 000 OO O04 
Thomas Hiil gentleman for Doctor Lowes ............... 000 02 O8 
000 O02 OF 

RENTS WITHIN THE TOWNESHIP OF BARNES. 


Due for the black Swan with two necks in Southwark 000 07 06 


001 05 06 


Sir Thomas Dawes for the Earle of Portland ............ 010 OO OO 
Idem for Sir William Walters land .................00000e- 000 10 00 
Idem for Humphry Bennets land ..................02020000 000 05 00 
Idem for Bensons land 000 05 00 
Idem for M' Henry Whites land 000 05 00 
Idem for M* Jacksons 000 
Idem for M* Campions land 000 O07 08 


* In margin, 3* more due from M* Whyte. 


4 

RENTS WITHIN THE TOWNESHIP OF ROEHAMPTON. ; 
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Idem for Sir Nicholas Lushers land ....................000: 000 03 00 
15 04 O4 

RENTS WITHIN THE TowNESHIP OF MoreTLAK. 
Sir Ambrose Browne alias Harvy ................0..00c00e08 000 03 06 
William Childe gentleman ....................cscsscocessesses 000 O1 00 
Deane for Sammells landes 000 00 06 
000 08 00 
Joseph Juxon gentloman 001 03 08 
000 03 O4 
000 OO 10 
000 00 10 
000 05 00 
John Thompson 000 06 06 
000 OL O8 
Francis West for severall lands 004 O7 02 
M* Henry White for severall lands ....................6605 000 19 03 


IIT. NONSUCH. 


A SURVEY of the CAPPITALL MESSUAG and ROYALL 
MANCION HOUSE commonly called NONSUCH and of the 
Parke wherein It stands and of all the houses and lands thereunto 
belonging scytuate lying and being in the County of Surry late 
parcell of the possessions and Joynture lands of Henrietta Maria 
the relict and late wife of Charles Stuart late King of England 
made and taken by us whose names are hereunto subscribed in the 
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Month of Aprill in Anno Domini 1650 by virtue of a Commis- 
sion grounded upon an Act of the Commons, assembled in Parlia- 
ment for the sale of the Honors Manors and lands of the late 
King Queene and prince under the hands and seales of five or more 
of the trustees in the said Act named and appoynted. 

All that Cappitall messuage or Royall Mancion house with the appur- 
tenances commonly called Nonsuch scytuat standing and being in or 
neare the midle parte of the litle parke of Nonsuch in the said County 
of Surry consisting of one fayer strong and large structure or building 
of free stone of two large stories high, well wrought and batteled with 
stone aud covered with blue slate standing round a Court of 115 foote 
long and 132 foote broad paved with stone commonly called the out- 
ward Court The lower of which stories conteynes severall necessary 
and very usefull roomes formerly used for severall offices as the buttery, 
the wine celler, three roomes belonging to the ladie Hollands servants, 
six roomes for the housekeeper three roomes for the Gentlemen ushers, 
and quarter wayter, two roomes for the groome porter and one roome 
for Mr. Henry Jermin. The higher storie conteynes three roomes 
formerly the Lady Denbighs groome of the stoole : twoo roomes for the 
mayds of Honor: three roomes for the Ladie Holland: a dyning 
roome a withdrawing roome and a bedchamber for the ladie Carlisle : 
two roomes for her servants two roomes for the queenes almner : 
fower roomes for the lord Dorsett Lord Chamberlayne and two roomes 
for the housekeeper. 

MemoraANDUM that the gatehouse leading into the outward Court 
aforesaid is a building very strong and gracefull being three storyes high 
leaded overhead, batteled and turreted in every of the fower corners 
thereof the highest of which stories conteynes a very large and spatyous 
roome very pleasant and delectable fur prospect. 

And allsoe consisting of one other fayre and very curious structure 
or building of two stories high the lower story whereof is of good and 
well wrought free stoae and the higher of wood richly adorned and sett 
forth and garnished with variety of Statues pictures and other Antik 
formes of excellent art and workmanshipp and of noe small cost: all 
which building lying allmost uppon a square is covered with blue slate 
and incloseth one fayer and large Court of one hundred _thirtie 
seven foote broad and one hundred and sixteene foote long all paved 
with free stone : commonly called the Inner court The lower of which 
stories conteynes one roome called the guard chamber, two roomes for 
the ladie Cary, two roomes for Madam Nurse, one roome called the 
Queenes backstayres, two roomes for Madam Vantlet the queenes 
Dresser, two roomes for Doctor Myerne, two roomes for Madam Conget, 
two roomes for the queenes preists, two roomes for the Master of the 
Horse, two roomes for the queenes robes, two roomes for Madam Cyvet, 
two roomes for the queenes Querries, the queenes privie Kitchen, one 
room for the Master Cooke, and one other roome for the Queenes 
wayters: The higher storie conteynes certeyne roomes called the 
presence chamber the privie Closet the privie Chamber, the privy 
gallery, the queenes bedchamber, the queenes backstayres, the kings 
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bedchamber, the kings backstayres, the queenes chappell and two 
roomes for the ladie marquess Hambleton. 

MEMORANDUM that all the roomes comprised within the said last- 
mentioned building are very fayre and large many of them waynscoted 
round and matted and adorned with spatious lights both inwards and 
outwards guarded with Iron barrs and all of them fitt for present use. 

MEMORANDUM allsoe that the Inward Court aforesaid stands higher then 
the said outward Court by an assent of eight stepps leading therefrom 
through a gatehouse of free stone three stories high leaded and turreted 
in the fower corners in the midle of which gatehouse stands a clock 
case turreted and leaded all over wherein is placed a clock and a bell 
this last mentioned gatehouse standing as aforesaid in the midle betwixt 
the said outward and inward Courts is of most excellent workmanship 
and a very speciall ornament to Nonsuch house. 

Meworanpvm allsoe that the said inner Court building is batteled on 
the outsides thereof with frames of wood all covered with lead and 
supported with strong barrs of Iron allsoe covered with lead and fixed 
to the master pannes of the building, which battlements are a very 
greate grace and a speciall ornament to the whole building, on the east 
and west corners of which inner Court building there are placed two 
large and well built turretts of five stories high each of them conteyn- 
ing five roomes beesides theire staire cases, the highest of which roomes 
together with the lanthorns above the same are covered with lead and 
battled round with frames of wood covered with lead, theise turretts 
command the prospect and view of both the parkes of Nonsucb and of 
most of the Country round about and are the cheife ornament of the 
whole house of Nonsuch. 

MeEmoRANDU®M allsoe that in the second storie of the said west turrett 
there is placed a very large cesterne of lead fed and maynteyned with 
severall pipes of lead conveying water thereinto from a conduit a good 
distance from the same standing in the side of a rising ground within 
Nousuch litle Parke this cesterne is of singuler use to the whole house 
mapy pipes being branched from thence for the supply of the offices of 
the whole house and ought not as wee conceave to bee removed thence. 

That in the sayd inuer Court and neare about the midle thereof there 
is placed one fayer fountayne of whyte marble supported with two brass 
Dragons under which is a large square cesterne of lead sett within a 
frame of whyte marble unto which cesterne is an assent of three stepps : 
over agaynst the south side of which fountayne the foresayd privie 
gallery doth lie being a roome waynscoted and matted and very pleasant 
in the midle of which is a balcone of very good workemanshipp placed 
over agaynst the said fountayne. 

And allsoe consisting of one other structure or free stone building 
with two litle shedds belonging to the same standing in a litle court 
called the kitchen Court and adjoyning to the east side of the said outward 
Court building conteyning several! usefull roo:mes to witt one fayer and 
large livery kitchen a pastry roome a boyling house a bottle house a 
cole house and seven roomes for officers of the kitchen and pastry. 

And allsoe consisting of certeyne other buildings standing and being 
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in the yard called the wood yard and commonly called the gardiners 
house, the rush house, the privie buttery, and the botle house. 

MemoranpuM that the frontespeece of Nonsuch house is rayled in 
with strong and handsome rayles and ballasters of free stone adding 
much to the beautie of the house before which and about 8 yardes dis- 
tance from the same is a neate and hansome bouling greene well 
ordered lying much what uppon a square and rayled with good postes 
rayles and lattices of wood from whence doth lead a fayer aud streight 
path betwixt two fayre rancks of trees unto the parke gate which being 
very high well built and placed in a direct lyne opposite to Nonsuch 
first gatehouse renders it a good ornament thereunto. 

And allsoe consisting of one large garden commonly called the privie 
garden lying round and adjoyning unto the three outsides of the said 
Inward Court building compassed round with a brick wall of 14 foote 
high and cut out and devided into several! allyes quarters and rounds 
set about with thorne hedges all which though for the present in a 
condition of some neglect yet with a litle Jabor may answeare tlic 
expectatyon of a very hansome garden plot: It being a ground large 
and spatious enough for such a purpose: to the North end whereof 
adjoynes one kitchen garden very usefull and commodious lying to the 
east side of the said outward Court building and compassed round with 
a wall of brick of: 14: foote high and on the west side of the said 
privie garden there hath beene a wilderness growing and severed with 
a hedge from the said litle parke but the wood of the same wilidernes 
is within three months last past cutt downe as wee are informed by 
order of oue M*. Bond one of the Contractors for sale of the late 
kings goods but for whose use or how converted wee cannot discover 
on the North side of which wilderness there is one ould orchard or 
kitchen garden the contents and number of acres of which said privie 
garden kitchen gardens wilderness and orchard and of the scite of the 
forementioned buildings and of the said Courts and yards wee estimate 
to amount to tenn acres of Jand but the contents thereof are comprised 
within the totall of acres of the said Nonsuch parke herein hereafter 
particularly expressed. 

MeworanpuM that in the said privie garden there is one piramide 
or spired pinacle of Marble set uppon a basis of marble grounded uppon 
a rise of free stone neare unto which and in the west side of the said 
west turret there is placed one large marble wash boule or bason over 
which stands a marble pellican fed with a pipe of lead to convey water 
into the same There are allsoe two other marble pinacles or piramides 
called the Fawlcon perches betwixt which is placed a fountayne of 
whyte marble with a lead cesterne which fountayne is sett round with 
six trees called Lelack trees which trees beare noe fruit but onely a 
very pleasant flower There are in the said privie garden one hundred 
and forty fruit trees two ewe trees one Juniper tree six Lelack trees, 
and in the sayd kitchen garden and ould orchard seventy two fruit 
trees, and one fayre lyme tree, all which materialls of the said privie 
garden and premises are comprised within the grose valewes of the 
matevialls of Nonsuch house as apperteyning thereunto. 
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And allsoe consisting of one structure of tymber building of a 
quadrangular forme plesantly scituated uppon the highest parte of the 
said Nonsuch parke commonly called the banqueting house being 
compassed round with a brick wall the fower corners whereof represent 
fowre halfe moones or fortified angles this building being of : 3: stories 
high conteynes three fayer cellers for the first storie, one large hall 
waynscotted and three other roomes for the second story and five roomes 
for the 5¢ story, most of them all waynscotted and lighted quite round 
the whole house, the stanchious and outposts of which banqueting house 
are all covered with lead, over the third story there is a Lauthorne 
placed covered with lead and in every of the foure corners of the whole 
house a balcone placed for prospect. 

MEMORANDUM unto this banqueting house belongs one litle building 
containing a bakehouse and a roome wherein is placed a fayer well with 
a wheele for the winding up of water: and one other litle house used 
for a washouse both which buildings stand in the said Nousuch parke 
opposite to the gate leading to the said banqueting house. 

And allsoe consisting of one other pile of tymber building tyled 
overhead neare adjoyning to Nonsuch house on the east side thereof 
usually belonging to the under house keeper and inhabited by M‘ 
Powell under house keeper (De bene placito) conteyning a hall a kitchen 
a buttery a milkhouse a parler a celler and six roomes ubove stayres 
one litle garden and one litle orchard. 

And allsoe consisting of one litle tymber building tyled over head 
neare adjoyning to the said under house keepers house commonly called 
the saucery house conteyning fower litle roomes used by the yeoman of 
the sauces. 

Aud allsoe consisting of one brick building neare adjoyning to the 
said saucery house commonly called the well house within which house 
is a fayre well of a greate depth a large cesterne of lead and a wheele 
for winding up the water with with two large and strong buckets well 
bound with Iron. 

And allsoe consisting of one other pile of tymber building tyled over 
head standing allsoe in the said parke a litle remote from Nonsuch 
house uppon the North east usually called the stable buildings conteyn- 
ing 8 roomes below stayres two whereof weare usel for the bakehouse 
for Nonsuch and ten roomes above stayres all of them formerly used as 
lodgings for groomes of the stable and other inferior officers of the 
Court and one litle garden lying on the backside thereof. 

And allsoe consisting of one fayer and large building parte wood and 
parte stone tyled over head conteyning a stable for 32 horse to stand 
2 brest posted into stalles, planked and paved, with two litle roomes ia 
ihe midle thereof for sadles to hang in, unto each end of which long 
stable adjoynes a severall building the one conteyning a stable for :6: 
horses to stand a brest ordered as aforesaid and the other conteyuing 
two roomes below and two above used for lodgings and two other 
roomes formerly a smiths forge. 

And allsoe of one other tymber building adjoyning to the said stable 
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buildings conteyning a stable for eight horses to stand a brest ordered 
as aforesaid and a roome over to lay hay in. 

And allsoe consisting of two barnes standing neare unto the said 
long stable on each side thereof one. one of them conteyning 7 bayes 
of building with a porch and two shedds and the other of them con- 
teyning five bayes of building and both of them tyled. 

And allsoe consisting of one other tymber building tyled over head 
standing in the said Nonsuch parke a pretty distance remote from 
Nonsuch house commonly called the keepers lodge consisting of a hall 
a parler a kitchen a buttery a larder a skuliery a milke louse a bolting 
house a Deere house a Cole house and ten chambers or roomes over 
head a stable a litle barne of three bayes a hay house and a barne of 
five bayes thatched a garden or orchard very well planted and two litle 
yardes. 

The sayd cappitall messuage or 4eres. Roods, Perches. 
royall mancion house and all the said 
other houses and buildings belonging 
to the same scytuate and being within 
the said Nonsuch parke are generally 
in very good repayre and not fit to 
bee demolished or taken downe yet in 
regard wee have made noe yearely 
velew of the same wee have proceeded 
toa full and perfect view of all the 
materialls thereof both within and 
without the same as they stand re- 
spectively and having particularly 
apprised the same wee doe find that 
the materialls of all the houses and 
premises before mevtioned are worth 
to bee sould above all chardges to bee 
allowed for taking downe the same in 
stone tymber lead slate tyle bricks 
Iron glass waynscot cesternes foun- 
taynes fruit trees and other the be- 
fore mentioned utensills and premises Ti. a a. 
uppon the place the sum of ......... .- OF 089 00 7020 00 00 

All that parke or Impaled ground 
commonly called and knowne by the 
name of Nonsuch litle parke lying 
and being betweene the parishes of 
Ewell and Cheame in the County of 
Surry bounded with the towne of 
Ewell uppon the west, the Common | 
feilds there upon the South the towne 
of Cheame uppon the east, and the 
greate parke of Nonsuch uppon the 
North, conteyning in the whole uppon 
admeasurement six hundred three- 
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score and eleven acres of land worth Acres. Roods, Perches. fj, & 


in the whole per annum ............... 

And all wayes waters passadges 
liberties priviledges easements Fran- 
chises profits commodities advantages 
immnnities Jurisdictyons and appur- 
tenances whatsoever to the sayd Non- 
such house and parke and premises 
belonging or apperteyning or there- 
unto used occupied or enjoyed or 
accepted reputed or taken as part 
parcell or member thereof or of any 
parte thereof There are in the said 
Nonsuch litle parke one hundred and 
eighty fallow deare male and female 
or neare thereabouts which at present 
wee valew to bee worth ..... inebaniines 

The tymber trees and other trees 
now standing and growing within the 
said litle parke of Nonsuch being in 
number two thousand fower hundred 
twenty sixe over and beesides such as 
are marked out for the use of the Navy 
being for the most part ould decayed 
pollards or very young spring wood 
good for litle save the fier are worth 
uppon the place above all chardges 
for converting them into mony the 
sum of 3%. 5.1 and 13s, 44. over at all 
one tree with another in toto ......... 

There are allsoe growing in divers 
places of the said parke divers bushes 
of Thorne and other underwood which 
wee valew to bee worth uppon the 
place above all chardges the sum of... 

Memoranpvm that the said Non- 
such house parke and premises are 
tythe free as having never beene 
chardged therewith. 

The trees within the parke afore- 
said allready marked forth for the use 
of the Navie are found to bee in num- 
ber two thousand eight hundred and 
tive two hundred whereof growe soe 
neare unto Nonsuch house and in 
such a decent order being a speciall 
ornament thereunto that the cutting 
downe thereof will not onely very 
much impayre the mag.ificence of the 
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structure but will allsoe exceedingly Roods. Perches. 


detract from the pleasantness of the 
seate, Which wee humbly make bould 
to certifie. 

Wee have not made any reprise for 


the fencing or keeping up the pales of 


the said parke in regard wee have va- 
lewed the same as it may bee improved 
and not in reiation as to have it 
maynteyned for Deare. 

Totall of acres and Annuall valewe 


Totall of grose valewes of Materialls 
Totall of trees and woods ......... 


Examinatar per WILLIELMUM 
Supervisorem Generalem 


1650. 
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A SURVEY of the GREATE PARKE of NONSUCH and of all the 


houses lands and hereditaments belonging to the same scytuate 
lying and being in the parishes of Nonsuch Ewell and Mauiden 
in the County of Surrey late parcell of the possessions and 
Joynture lands of Henrietta Maria the relict and late queene of 
Charles Stuart late King of England made and taken by us whose 
names are hereunto subscribed in the month of Aprill Anno 
Domini 1650 by virtue of a Commission grounded uppon an Act 
of the Commons assembled in Parliament for sale of the Honors 
Manors and lands heretofore belonging to the late King queene 
and prince under the hands and seales of five cr more of the 


Trustees in the sayd Act named and appointed. 


All that parke or impaled ground Acre2. Roods. Perches.) Valew per annum. 


with the appurtenances commonly 
called and knowne by the name of 
the greate parke of Nonsuch lying and 
being within the parishes of Nonsuch 
Ewell and Maulden in the County of 
Surry or in some of them and all 
that one parcell of meadowe or im- 
paled ground adjoyning to the said 
parke uppon the south side thereof 
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and severed therefrom with a pale Actes. Roods. Perches.) Valew per annum 


for the better enjoying of the same 
commonly called the greate parke 
meadowe which sayd parke and 
meadowe are bounded with the lane 
that divides the litle parke of Non- 
such from the said meadowe and 
greate parke uppon the south and 
east and with Maulden Common 
uppon the North east and with 
Maulden towne and parish lands 
uppon the north and with Ewell 
common uppon the west conteyning 
in the whole uppon admeasurement 
one thousand acres of land worth per 

All that fayre and large Messuage 
Mansion house or lodge with the ap- 
purtenances scytuate and being uppon 
the highest ground within the said 
greate parke commonly cailed and 
knowne by the name of Worcester 
house or lodge consisting of one intire 
pile of very good brick building fower 
stories high covered with tile well 
built and ordered The first storie con- 
teynes a kitchen a beare celler a wyne 
cellar a pantrie roome a dry larder a 
west larder a passage roome a dayry 
roome anda washouse The second sto- 
rie conteynes a fayre hall waynscoted 
and tiled with a foote pace of boards 
a parler waynscoted and boarded a 
withdrawing roome waynscoted and 
boarded one greate chamber wayns- 
coted and two other chambers two 
closets and two roomes for servants : 
the third storie conteynes a large and 
fayer dyning roome waynscoted a 
withdrawing roome and flower bed 
chambers and two closets The fourth 
story couteynes six garrets all boarded 
and well lighted And allsoe consist- 


ing of a very handsome garden plot’ 


lying on the North east part of the 
said house much what uppon a square 
being compassed with a brick wall 
of : 10 : feote high on all the sides 
thereof And allsoe consisting of 
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one handsome greene court lying 
before the frontispeece of the said 
house being severed from the said 
park with a brick wall of ten foote 
high from which Court to the said 
hall doore is an assent of ten stepps 
and from which Court a race or way 
is sett forth betwixt two rowes of 
well growing trees set in a direct line 
answering the body of the said Wor- 
cester house which extends itselfe a 
measured halfe mile in lenght from 
the same and is a speciall ornament 
both to the house and parke and allsoe 
consisting of one kitchen garden allsoe 
walled round and of one back court 
rayled with hansome rayles and of 
one yard wherein stand one Coach 
house one pigeon house and some 
sheds for poultry all very usefull and 
necessary, 

And all that one messuage or lodge 
neare adjoyning to the said Worcester 
house uppon the North commonly 
called the keepers lodge being a tym- 
ber building consisting of a hall a 
parler a kitchen a celler a buttery a 
milk house and a washouse and seven 
roomes over them three stables one 
barne of five bayes with a porch and 
and a shed all tyled, one other barne 
of five bayes thatched one garden one 
orchard well planted a greene Court 
and two yards. 

And all those two ould and decayed 
lodges allsoe standing in the said 
parke remote from the said Wor- 
cester house and lodge aforesaid 
and all those two hay barnes allsce 
standing in the said parke the 
one called sparrowe feild barne 
and the other haystack barne and 
all that litle brick building standing 
neere to the said keepers lodge her e- 
tofore used for a waterhouse. 

And all wayes waters liberties 
easements profits priviledges and com- 
modities to the said greate parke of 
Nonsuch meadowe and premises be- 
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longing or apperteyning or to or with 
the same used or injoyed. 

The said messuage called Wor- 
cester house and the said keepers 
lodge and all the said houses barnes 
and premises except the said two ould 
ee lodges are in very good repayre and 
Tr al not fit to bee taken downe or de- 

: : molished yet in regard wee have not 
returned any yearely valew of the 
same wee have proceeded toa full and 
2 perfect view of all the materialls 
thereof both within and without the 
same and having particularly apprised 
the same as allsoe the said two ould 
lodges doe find the same to bee worth 
above all chardges to bee allowed for 
taking downe the same in stone lead 
Iron glass waynscot tymber and 


other the before mentioned premises ii. s. a. 
upon the place the sum of ............ 1820 > «60 : 00 
a There are in the said greate parke 
of Nonsuch three hundred fallow 
Deare male and female as neare as 
wee can discover which at present fi. 8. 
wee valew to bee worth ............... 0400 0 : 00 
There are in the said parke eight 
. red deare male and female which wee il. s. 
valew to bee worth 0020 : : 00 


The tymber trees and other trees 
now standing and growing within the 
sayd greate parke of Nonsuch being 
in number one thousand eight hun- 
dred and nineteene over and beesides 
such as are marked out for the use of 
oe: the Navy being for the most parte 

ba ould decayed pollards or very young 
spring wood good for litle save the 
fier are worth uppon the place above 
all chardges of convertirg them into 

There are in the said greate parke 
of Nonsuch severall springs groves 
and coppices of young wood conteyn- 
ing uppon admeasurement one hun- 
dred and cighteene acres two roodes 
and twenty perches the soyle and 
herbage whereof is valewed with the 
said parke as being comprehended 
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within the measure of one thousand 
acres aforesaid but the vesture there- 
of being of severall growths and all 
the best trees thereof marked out 
for the Navie wee valew to bee 
worth above all chardges of converting __ fi. 8. a. 
the same into mony the sum of ...... 1084 ‘ 18 : 00 


Januarii 1650. 
At the Committee of Parliament for Removing Obstructions &c. 


Forasmuch as M* Richard Byfeild Rector of the parish Church of 
Long Ditton in the County of Surrey, hath in his petition (read the 
27% of December last) sett forth, That ever since the third yeere of the 
late King Charles untill Michaelmas 1649 there hath been constantly 
allowed and paid unto him as Rector of the said parish Church in 
Recompence of certeine Glebe lands and Tythes of other lands within 
the great parke of Nonsuch the Summe of Six pounds seventeene shil- 
lings nine pence halfpenny per annum at the 25% of March and 29% 
of September yeerly, and did then produce unto this Committee a 
Certificate under the hands of Mt Auditor Darrell dated the 16 day 
of December last ; upon which this Committee did that order, That 
the Businesse concerning the Settling of the said pention should be 
taken into further consideration, and the purchasers of the said Great 
Parke of Nonsuch their Attourney or Agent to shew cause this day 
wherefore the said Anuity should not be continued unto the said M* 
Byfeild for his tyme, and to such person or persons as shalbe hereafter 
Rectors or Ministers of the said parish Church for their tymes, and 
copies of the said petition and Certificate to be delivered unto the said 
purchaser, Attourney or Agent togither with the said Order; And 
whereas oath was this day made that Colonell Pride purchaser of the 
said Great parke was the 31*t of December aforesaid personally served 
with the said order, and a copy thereof, and of the said petition and 
certificate left with him, who (being called) hath not appeared this day 
nor any other for him to shew such cause ; And it appearing unto this 
Committee by the said Certificate that the said pencion or Annuity of 
£6. 175. 94.4 hath been (during all the said tyme) Allowed unto him the 
said Mt Byteild as Rector there in Leiw and Recompence of certeine 
Glebe lands and Tythes or other Lands inclosed within the said Great 
Parke and constantly paid unto him the said M* Byfeild at the aforesaid 
yeerely by even and equall portions by the Receivor generall for the 
said County for the tyme being. It was thought fitt by this Committee 
so Resolved and Ordered that the said Anuity or yeerly Summe of Six 
pounds seventeene shillings and Nyne pence halfe peny be and stand 
charged upon the said Great parke of Nonsuch aforesaid and be yeerly 
paid unto such person or persons as are, or shalbe for his or their tymes 
successively and respectively Rectors or Ministers of the said Parish 
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Church of Long Ditton aforesaid by the Parchasers Owners or Possessors 
of the same for the tyme being at the said severall tymes for payment 
thereof: And the said purchasors to be reprized for the same. And that 
the Contractors for the sale of the said Lands be hereby desired and 
authorized to assertaine the said Reprize, and the same so ascertained to 
Allow and defaulke unto the said Purchasers out of such purchase money 
as they are to pay into the Treasury for the said Parke. And also that 
the Trustees and Surveyor general) for Sale of the said Honors dc do enter 
and record upon the survey of the said parke the said Interest. 


W™ Monson EDWARDES Jo. CorBETT 
JAMES CHALONER Jo. Bourcuter Tuo. Pury. 


February 3" 1650. 
Witt 
1650. 


There are allsoe growing in the said | Valew per ennua. 
greate parke of Nonsuch divers 
bushes of Thorne and other under- | 
wood which wee valew to bee worth | 
above all chardges as aforesaid the t. s a! 
66 13 4 

MemoranpumM that in the said 
greate parke there are several] fish 
Y ponds very well imbanked ordered 

pa and fitted for preservation of fish 
and foule and if stored may bee 
much improved, 

The said greate parke of Nonsuch 
and the said meadowe and all other 
the premises are tythe free as having 
never beene chardged therewith 

The trees within the foresaid greate 
parke allready marked forth for the 
use of the Navy are found to bee in 
number fowre thousand two hundred 
and eighteene most of them very 
small tymber. 

Wee have not made any reprise for 
the fencing or keeping up of the 
pales of the said parke in regard wee 
have valewed the same as it may bee 
improved and not in relation as to 


have it maynteyned for Deare. 
Totall of acres and annuall valew... 1000 00 00 0550 00 00 
ti. s. 4. 


Totall of grose valewes of Materialls 1820 00 00 

Totall valew of Trees Coppices and 

1431 13 4 | 
0420 00 00 
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Memorandum That Charles Kirke sonne of George Kirke esquire 
claymes for his life by patent of the late queene Henrietta Maria beare- 
ing date in anno Domini 1639 the office of keeper of the great parke of 
Nonsuch with the keepeing and benefit of all the Lodges and houses 
within the same parke and the benefitt of placeing and displaceing the 
under keepers thereof at pleasure and also the Fee of twoe shillings 
per diem and also £15 per annum for cutting of hay for the Deere to 
be paid yearely forth of the exchequer and also the herbage and pan- 
nage of the whole parke and also a fat buck and a Doe in season 
and the Libertie of fireboote, hedgeboote and browse wood for the 
Deere. 

MEMORANDUM wee have not seene any graunt whereon the clayme 
aforesayd is grounded but wee have herewith returned to the Honorable 
trustees the examinations of such persons as were brought before us for 
proveing of the same clayme which wee humbly leave to their further 
Judgements. 


Hv. 


Examinatur per WILLiELMuM WeBB Inwoop 
Supervisorem Generalem JoHN WALE 
1650. Joun WEBB, 


V. NONSUCH. 


Wee the Surveyors of the Countie of Surry appoynted by authoritie 
of Parliament for the surveying of the Honors Manors and lands of the 
late King Queene and prince having received an order from the honor- 
able Trustees dated the 16 of this instant September : 1650 : requiring 
us to make an equall division of Nonsuch greate parke alias Worcester 
parke in the said county of Surry into five distinct parts or divisions 
of equall value and to set out the bounds thereof according to which 
order wee have proceeded accordingly. 

And for the first part or division wee begin at a gate leading to Ewell 
common called Gouge gate and as the slow or rill of water runes downe 
the valléy to a greate rew or shaw of thornes and underwoods thence 
leaving the said shaw of thorns on the north directly per the side thereof 
to the south corner of M' Turners lodge taking the said lodge and 
orchards to the North and soe under the orchard hedge to the gate at 
the upper end of long wood and soe taking the hedge on the North side 
of long wood following the same hedge to the brick hill gate and thence 
along as the pale stands westerly till it meetes at the gate first mentioned 
called Gouge gate. 

The second parte or division beegivns at the rayle about two roods 
from the west corner of the brick wall of the greate ledge per Mt Tur- 
ners yard pale and soe by the corner of his orchard to the gate at the 
upper end of long wood taking in long wood to the south and soe to 
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Brickhill gate thence by the pales to an high oake in the pale about 
thirtie rods belowe Cheame gate towards the North thence to sparrow 
feild barne leaving the said barne and dung yard to the south and taking 
in barnewood to the North to a litle pond on the south west corner of 
the same wood as the bounds of the said ditch goes northerly leaving 
Lumley lands to the west and soe downe the glade to an oake within 
ten rods of the north end of the ould lodge and from that oake as the 
riding lies to pheasant nest gate and from that gate leaving Pheasant 
nest wood and Fox bushes woods on the east to the corner of the hedge 
where a hay stack hath beene paled in and thence as the hedge lies cross 
the Lawne to the prince his standing and from thence per the hedge to 
the west corner of the brick walle of the greate lodge. 

The third part or division beginnes at the corner of the hedge where 
the hay stack was paled in under the west side of phesant neast wood 
to phesant neast gate thence along the riding to the oake at ould lodge 
west corner taking in mould wood and willow wood and fox bush scrubbs 
and soe on the west side of barne wood to the litle pond at the upper 
end of that wood and taking in sparrow feild barne and yard and 
to the talle oake in the pale :30: rods to the North of Cheame gate 
and thence per the pale to the North corner of the greate meade and 
soe by the pale to the Ditch on the east side of hay stack barne and 
thence northerly to the halfe myle gate per the scrubbed hedge and soe 
by willow wood hedge to phesant neast gate and thence by phesaut 
neast wood to the corner of the hedge per the hay stack. 

The fourth part or division beegins at Gouge gate per the pale agaynst 
Ewell common to the west corner of the greate meade and thence per 
the North side thereof to the east ditch of hay stack barne and soe by 
the scrubed thorne hedge to halfe mile gate thence to phesant neast 
gate per willow wood hedge thence to the corner of the hedge per the 
hay stack thence per the hedge that parts the lawne to prince his stand- 
ing thence and the thorne hedge to the west corner of the wall of the 

ate lodge thence per the south side of the shaw of thornes to the 
ithe at the lower end thereof and thence to Gouge gate as the Rithe 
lieth. 

The fifth part or division wee conceive the greate meade as it is now 
impaled will bee a fifty part of an.annuall profit of the greate parke 
proportionablie to any of the rest. 


Joun Inwoop 
Joun WALE 
Joun Wess. 
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CHIDDINGFOLD CHURCH. 


By ALFRED HEALES, Esq, F.S.A. 


HE church is dedicated in honour of St. Mary, and 
the annual festival was held on the feast of her 
nativity, the 8th September. The orientation on that 
day would be nearly 5° N. of E.; the actual orientation 
is 133° N. of E. The theory that the nominal east of 
the church was determined by the point at which the 
sun rose on the festival of the Patron Saint proves here, 
as very generally elsewhere, to be baseless. 

There are two distinct quarries in which the archzo- 
logist may dig for materials to construct the history of 
a building. The first of these sources of information, 
which I term the historic source, is that afforded by 
actual written record ; and the other, which we may 
term the inductive method, is simply a careful exami- 
nation of the structure, its style of architecture and 
materials, and a comparison with others of known dates, 
enabling us with more or less certainty and exactitude 
(comparing large things with small) to classify and label 
the specimen. The historic method, at first sight the 
safest, has often led to extreme and even ludicrous 
errors ; while the inductive may be inadequate in a very 
plain building, though always the safest: where both 
concur, perfect certainty is attained. 

In cathedral churches, minsters, and abbeys, the docu- 
ments containing accounts of their origin, foundation, 
additions, alterations, and general history were most 
carefully preserved amongst their muniments; and so, 
too, in large and important churches, especially those of 
cities, we may reasonably hope to find that some record 


has been preserved respecting them; but in an ordinary 
VOL. V. Y 
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village church, perhaps small in dimensions and plain in 
design, and undistinguished by any special circumstance 
from some thousand others, and situate in a locality 
remote from any town, we cannot expect such fortune. 
So it happens here at Chiddingfold that the historic 
source quite fails of any positive evidence, and offers 
only a bare presumption. 

The sound of the name “ Chiddingfold ” at once points 
to a Saxon origin. We look first to Domesday Book, 
which, considering its period and the circumstances 
under which it was compiled, is the most extraordinary 
work of the kind that the world can produce: it is 
a wonderfully complete national assessment for rates 
and taxes. Formed with that object, it specifies care- 
fully every knight’s fee, and every acre of land, whether 
arable or pasture, the number of villanes and bondmen, 
the mills, the ploughs, and even the number of fat swine 
which the oak and beech forests were capable of main- 
taining; but this business-like work only incidentally 
mentions, if it mentions at all, the fact of there being a 
church ; and archeologists will generally concede that 
the circumstance of no church being mentioned in 
Domesday Book affords little presumption against the 
existence of one at the time. Though that great work 
mentions no church at Chiddingfold, the village may, 
not improbably, have had its humble place of worship. 

That one existed in 1291] is clear: about that year 
was compiled, by direction of Pope Nicholas IV., a work, 
which may be called an Ecclesiastical Rate-book ;' it 
mentions the church of Chiddingfold, with a chapel 
(Haslemere), producing an annual income of £20 (by no 
means a bad living, considering the comparative value 
of money at that date), and the rate of taxation being a 
tithe, consequently amounted to £2. 

In the year 1363 a license was granted by the bishop 
(Edindon) to the parishioners and inhabitants of the 
hamlet of Haslemere, with the consent of Thomas the 
rector, and the parishioners of the village and burgh of 


? Taxatio Ecclesiastica, printed by the Record Office, p. 208. 
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Chiddingfold, to have their chapel (long since built’), 
and the area around the same, for a burial-place, con- 
secrated by any Catholic bishop of the realin of England, 
or the Bishop of Ossory in Ireland, or the Bishop of 
Lamburg.” 


Beside the list of rectors, of whom there is subsequent 


record, we find a mention of the church towards the end 
of the fifteenth century, and then comes the idle Kecle- 
siasticus of King Henry VIII., which runs thus 


Valet in firm man$ cum orto, & divs t'r) arabil® prat 
ac pastur, unacul decim’ major, q*m minor) | 
eidm vector) ptin ac cum cape Ml? de Hasylmer } xxvj xiij iiij 
& dec eidm capell? p anni; Jotie Austen | 


D’quib 
Repris’ in peur: & sinod” annuatim ............... ) wtih: 
solut archidiat) surt) J 
Et reman....... XXxvVi iiij vij 
XM pF lij vob 


In the succeeding reign is an inventory of the church 


goods, as follows 


CuepincroLp Parish Cuurcu.t 


Inprimis, one chalice. 

Item iij coopes. 

Item iiij vestymentes. 
Item iiij bells in the steple. 


1 Its architecture corroborates this statement. 
* Episcopal Register of Winton, Edindon If. 46 a: quoted in Man- 


ning and Bray’s History of Surrey, vol. i. p. 660. 


® Chyddyngfold possesses a house and garden, with 


divers arable, meadow, and pasture lands, together 
with both great and small tithes belonging to the 96 13 4 
Rectury ; and with the chapel of Hasylmere, and £2 
the tithes belonging to the said chapel, is worth per 

annum ; (John Austen, now Rector there) ............ 
Deducting for procurations and synodals paid to the 

0 8 9 


On which the tithes ave ............00s0isssesesese ces 52 5} 


+ Inventories of Church Goods preserved in the Record Oftice, 
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All which is commytted to the custodye of Roger Cranley, William 
Osborne, John Peyto of Picardes, John Peyto of Ramsnest ; the sixt of 
October in the sixte yere of the raigne of our said soveraigne Lorde. 

The resydew of the church goodes pertayning to y® same Church were 
stolen by theves when the Church was robbyde the morrow after All 
Soules Daye, anno regni Regis Edwardi Sexti quarto. 


Examined by the Commissioners and 
found to be trewe. 


After all, then, the historic source affords us perhaps 
as much, but no more, information than we could reason- 
ably have expected. 

We must now turn to the inductive method, and 
inquire of the building itself for information as to its 
own date and history: we cannot usually expect to 
receive very positive or precise answers, but it never 
fails to give some response to those who ask in earnest. 
If we do not read sermons in stones, at least something 
of an archzological interest may be extracted from them: 
we find their evidence here at Chiddingfold not dis- 
cordant with that of historic record. 

One of the most wonderful points connected with 
Gothic architecture is the fact that no two buildings 
ever exactly corresponded in any respect, although a 
similar general style prevailed, and changed from time to 
time throughout the country, and (speaking generally) 
wherever pure Gothic architecture prevailed: and there 
is every reason to believe that the architects were all 
associated in the bonds of Freemasonry, then a sub- 
stantive guild. 

Thus it happens from this agreement in diversity, 
that even in very plain buildings we so frequently find 
some peculiarities. 

This church presents some features which bespeak 
attention. On entering it we are at once struck by 
the very remarkable height of the pillars in proportion 
to the arches,’ and still more in proportion to the other 


printed in paper by R. Daniel-Tyssen, Esq., F.S.A., in the Collections 
of this Society, vol. iv. p. 15. 

! The pillars, including capital, base, and low plinth, are 16 ft. 9 in. 
high, although the arches are only 7 ft. 5 in. in span. 
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dimensions of the church. We next observe, that the 
chancel-arch is not in the middle of the east end of 
the nave, but on the south side; and next we shall 
remark the fact, that the united width of the nave and 
aisles is within a fraction of the length of the nave, and 
consequently the ground occupied by the nave and aisles 
together is very nearly a square. ‘To account for these 
peculiarities is a problem which can scarcely be solved 
to a perfect certainty, even if the walls be stripped of 
their plaster covering, or even in the event of their 
destruction; and without these advantages one must 
offer the best theory that presents itself. 

The earliest date apparent in any part of the present 
building—for, as previously observed, there was probably 
an earlier structure existing in Saxon times, not unlikely 
formed of the most available local material—timber, 
such as that of the church still existing at Greenstead, 
in Essex, which has survived all contingencies from the 
time of Edward the Confessor to the present day—is 
of the style called Early English, and early in the 
style, probably somewhere about, or rather earlier than, 
the year 1200, and consisted of nave and aisles, chancel, 
and north chantry. The side walls of the chancel and 
chantry are perfect, and at the west end of each aisle 
there remains a window of the same date, as also one in 
the north aisle, uear the west end.’ The nave must 
have been always, as now, short in proportion to the 
chancel; the latter is 34 ft. 2 in. long, and the nave 
43 ft. 2 in., or relatively about 7 to 9. To compensate 
for this shortness of nave, the aisles were probably 
rather less narrow than they frequently were at that 
period. There can be little doubt that the nave arches 
were surmounted by a clerestory of small windows— 
a feature by no means uncommon in churches of the 
period in the county of Surrey: this would have been 
necessary in order to preserve the ordinary relative 
proportion of height in nave and chancel (the latter 


1 The dimensions of the west window are only 2 ft. 2} in. high x 6] in. 
wide in the clear, 


; 


being unusually lofty), since the nave arches were 
scarcely ever, if ever in an original design, as high as 
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the chancel arch, which 
was always of much larger 
span; and a clerestory 
would have been needful 
for the purpose of light, 
the aisle lancet-windows 
being little more than loop- 
~ holes seven inches wide in 
the clear. 

Chiddingfold grew and 
prospered, as is shown by 
the fact, that in the year 


Sect ion of Sou h A isle Window. ] 30 ) Simon of Ghent : 


Bishop of Sarum, who 


owned the manor, obtained a Royal Charter, dated at 


Section of Eust Window. 


1 Manning and Bray’s /istory of Surrey, vol. i. p. 650. 


Pontefract, on the 7th June, 28th Ed- 
vard I., establishing it as a market-town, 
with a weekly market on Thursdays, and 
an annual fair to be held on the eve, 
day, and morrow of the Feast of the 
Nativity of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
(the 8th September).' Increasing popu- 
lation required more church-room, and 
increasing prosperity afforded the means. 
The south aisle was widened so that 
its west window was no longer in the 
centre ; the square-headed window in 
the aisle, with net tracery, is not long 
after this period, and the other window 
on the same side, and one at the east end 
of the aisle (also square-headed), though 
now gutted, probably had very similar 
tracery ; and the porch was built. At 
the same time new east windows with 
geometric tracery were put to the chancel 
and chantry, and at the west end of the 
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nave. The roofs of the chancel and chantry seem 


to be of this early period. 


In the chancel the ori- 


Present Piscina in Chancel. 


ginal pointed trefoil- headed piscina, which, with its 
wooden shelf, still remains almost perfect, was converted 


into an aumbry or locker, by 
chiselling away the projecting 
part of the basin and cutting a 
rabbet for a door; and a new 
and more ornamental piscina 
was set a little further east. 
There is also a piscina near 
the east end of the south aisle, 
showing that that part of the 
building served as a chantry- 
chapel. In the exterior face 
of the wall are two low seg- 
mental-arched recesses, which 
we can only suppose were for 


External Recesses in South Aisle. 


the burial-places of the founders of the chantry: they 
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are not unique in position ; they are very plain and only 
moulded with a contrasted ogee—a moulding which may 
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be found occasionally during two centuries: they may 


Nave Pillars. 


possibly be of this date, but are probably 
later. 

The tide of prosperity flowed on in 
Chiddingfold, and the low nave _ was 
doomed to be replaced by a lighter and 
loftier one. The inhabitants, with an 
ambition very creditable in itself, desired 
to give their church a height and dignity 
exceeding that of its neighbours, and to 
render it. remarkable amongst others of 
the same limited dimensions of ground 
plan. This part of the church was un- 
roofed and the arcade pulled down and 
replaced by entirely new pillars, so lofty, 
that if they had foliaged instead of moulded 
caps, the idea that they 
were running to seed would 
be irresistible : the slightly 
four-centred form of the 
arches and the mouldings 
of the caps and bases of 
the pillars, fix the date as 
in the latter part of the 
fifteenth century.’ Good 
building-stone was scarce in 
this district, and part of the old arcade was 


Voussoir of original 
Nave Arches. 


made use of in the outer order of the arches on the north 
side, where the Early English pointed boutell is unmis- 
takable ; and it will be observed that some of the green- 
tinted stones of the earlier structure are worked up in 
the later pillars, which are otherwise constructed of 
clunch, a white material, being a kind of indurated chalk. 


At present, in the basement of the tower, is a cap 


' A similar range of tall octagonal pillars occurs at Wigginhale, 


St. Mary Magdalen, Norfolk ; but they are of Decorated date. Engraved 


in Brandon’s Parish Churches, vol. ii. p. 43. 
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formed of a group of four three-quarter rounds of foliage, 
which may have belonged to one of the nave pillars, but 
it only measures 1 ft. 4 in. diameter. 

Nor was it sufficient to heighten the nave; so lofty a 
range of arches required a greater width of nave. The 
arcade on the north side could not be set further out- 
wards, on account of the chantry against which it would 
abut; it was therefore set in the same line as the wall 
between the chancel and chantry. On the south side, 
however, there was no chantry, but a solid wall; there- 
fore the south arcade could be, and was, set four feet 
further south; and consequently the chantry 
and chancel appear, on looking down the nave, 
to be on one side. That the peculiarity is due 
to an alteration subsequent to the original 
building is conclusively proved by the west 
end of the church: the arcade on the south 
side of the nave is four feet further from the 
(central) west window than is the north 


Chancel and Section of Tie-beam of Nave Cap of Pillar in Door- 
Chantry. Roof, and Wall-plate. way of Porch. 


arcade, and four feet nearer to the west window of the 

aisle, with the splay of which it slightly interferes. Pro- 

bably at this time the arches between the chancel and 
VoL. V. 
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chantry were enlarged, and the mouldings of the cap of 
the pillar tampered with: the arches are recessed, and 
the mner order dies away into the responds, the outer 
order being carried down in a semi-octagon. The nave 
and aisles were then covered by a new compass roof, 
which remains to this day. 

The doorway in the porch was probably the original 
south doorway in the aisle, re-erected as it now stands, 
when the aisle was rebuilt: the upper member seen in 
the section is carried along the front of the porch as 
a string-course. 

The west tower shows no detail of any early date. 
It was certainly added after the Early Decorated Period, 
for the sill of the west window (of that date) has been cut 
down into a doorway into the tower. The form of the 
tower buttresses, extending round the outer angles of 
the tower, accords with an early style; and there is no 
staircase, which is generally also an indication of early 
date ; but this may have been omitted in consequence of 
the scarcity of stone and the ample supply of wood. 
There is no detail to give any positive clue to the date ; 
but as one of the bells, which would have been large 
for a mere timber turret, evidently dates from the latter 
part of the fifteenth century, we may fairly draw the 
inference that the tower was built at the time of the 
rebuilding of the nave arcade. 

A large number of old oak benches exist, of that sub- 
stantial and comfortable form in use before miserable 
deal pews became customary; but they are of late date, 
probably the latter part of the sixteenth century. 

I believe I have thus traced the history of the church 
so far as practicable, and it only remains to call atten- 
tion to some parts of detail, which have been slightly 
adverted to. The fine range of lancet windows on the 
south side of the chancel first attracts notice; they 
measure about 11 ft. high, though only 1 ft. 33 in. wide. 
The westernmost of them is cut down into a Lychnoscope 
(but separated from it by a stone transom), which was 
originally closed with a shutter, and is one of a class 
formed for some special purpose that has given rise to 
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much debate, and for which no very satisfactory reason 
has yet been offered. The dimensions of the opening are 
3 ft. 3in. high 
x 1 ft. 34 in. 
wide. The 
chancel arch 
well merits 
attention. It 
willalsobe no- 
ticed,as show- 
ing the ori- 
ginal levels of 
the pavement, 
that the sills 
of the range 
Respond of Chancel Arch. of windows in 
the side of the 
chancel are all on the same level; the chancel 
cannot have been 
more than one step 
higher than the 
nave, and the al- 
tar foot-pace one 
step more. The 
chantry lancets are 
all on one level. 
ee The idea of rais- Chancel Arch, 

Tie-beam of Chancel Roof, ing the chancel to 
a much higher level than the 
nave, and the east end much higher still, is (except in 
some instances which may be specially accounted for) 
clearly a modern idea. The sills of the windows in the 
east nave are higher than the others from the ground. 
All the roofs (of the tie-beam and king-post plan), though 
plain and simple, are good in effect as well as in con- 
struction. The lower part of both nave and chancel 
roofs is covered with Horsham slate, the upper part 
being tiled. On the exterior the chancel buttresses are 
characteristic of their early date; and it may be observed 
that that at the east end of each side does not end in a 
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slope, but is carried up to the roof, giving an appearance of 
additional breadth to the chancel. The traceries of the 


Section of Chancel Arch. 


south aisle and the east windows are very good examples 
of the Early Decorated style. Some red colour is still 
noticeable in the mouldings of the decorated piscina 
in the chancel. 

The bells are unusually accessible. Very generally they 
can only be seen by any person indifferent to accumulated 
dirt and discomfort, and often at risk of life or limb: 
no part of a church is ordinarily in so discreditable a 
state of neglect as the belfry; but fortunately it is not 
so here. The earliest bell (that which has been already 
mentioned) bears the following anomalous _inscrip- 


tion in black letter, the capitals being Lombardic and 
crowned :— 


Sancts. Wrinitas Ora Pro Ppobis. 


The founder’s device in a right-lined shield bearing a 
bell and the letters R.L., and below it something im- 
perfect ; and there is also a stamp of a lion’s head. It 
is by no means a sharp, clear casting, but the stamps 
are evidently those of the same founder as the bell at 
Findon, Sussex, and engraved in Mr. Daniel-Tyssen’s 
admirable monograph upon the church bells of Sussex,' 
and the imperfect part of the shield is the letter W in a 


Church Bells of Sussex, p. 8. 
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merchant’s mark. That learned author does not ascribe 
any specific epoch to the founder ; but as far as one can 
venture to affix a date to the present bell, I should 
put it as from 1460 to 1480 ; but it may be later, as the 
same stamps often continued for a long time in use. 
The diameter of the bell is 303 in. and the height 
23 in. 
The next bell in date bears this legend :— 


Richard Elvrivg ma¥ me—1622—G P—T. P. 


The first part in a late form of black letter, and the 
initials Roman. 


The third is inscribed in Roman letters as follows :— 
BRYANVS ELDRIDGE ME FECIT, 1656. 
The legend on the next runs thus :— 
Samvell Knight made mee, 1699, George Carpenter, Churchwarden. 


And the fifth bears this inscription :— 
William Eldridge x made x mee . GxV - Gx E* Churchwardens x . 


The Eldridges were a long-established and celebrated 
family of bell-founders, chiefly located at Chertsey.’ 

The inventory of church goods taken in King Edward 
the Sixth’s time mentions four bells; but, as it will be 
seen by their inscriptions, one only remains, and the 
others have been recast. 

Aubrey, writing in 1719, mentions some arms in 
stained glass, but they have since disappeared. 

The chalice, mentioned in King Edward the Sixth’s 
inventory, has given place to one which bears the hall- 
mark of London in 1759-60. 

There is a table of Jacobean date now in the east end 
of the chantry (which serves for a vestry), that may 


have been the altar used or perhaps discarded by 
Dr. Layfield. 


1 Chureh Bells of Sussex, p. 32. 
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The internal dimensions of the church are as follows :— 


ft. in ft. in. 
27 
34 2 x 1611 
40 5 x 8 4 
39 6 x 9 8 
35 2 x 10 O 


Width of nave and aisles... 41 11 


The church contains no monuments whatever worth 
mentioning. 


Since the above was written and the locality was 
visited by the society, the church has been “ restored ” 
at great cost (chiefly by the munificence of a parishioner 
and member of this society). So large a sum could 
scarcely have been expended without very considerable 
alteration in the structure; and consequently it has 


become doubly important to place its previous state 
upon record. 


1 70 
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NOTICES OF CHIDDINGFOLD AND ITS 
REGISTERS AND RECTORS. 


By tHe Rev. L. M. HUMBERT, M.A., Rector. 


Tue earlier Register-books of Chiddingfold are in three 
volumes, all of which were found in a very tattered state, 
but are now, through the care and skill of Mr. F. J. 
Baigent, of Winchester, being put into the best possible 
state that their case will admit of. Fortunately a 
transcript was made of them at an early date, and con- 
tinued down to the close of the last century,—perhaps 
by Owen Manning, the well-known author of the History 
of Surrey, who was rector here. 

The marriages and burials commence with the date 
1563, the baptisms from 1573. The earliest marriage 
was that of “ Harry Peyto and Sybill Bradford, 27" Oct. 
1563,” and in “1564 Thomas Peyto and Ales Shorter 
were married, the xiy day of July.” In the same year, 
1563-4, James Peyto was buried “ ye ij day of January.” 
The earliest burial register of interest was that of ‘* Eliza- 
beth Sheffield, ye wife of Thomas Sheffield, preste and 
curate here, (who) was buryed ye xxviii day of May, 1567.” 
In 1595 Thomas Taylor, clarke and curate of this parishe, 
was buried ye v" of Aprill.” 

In 1603 Joseph Petow was buried, “ the first that was 
buried in the Raigne of Kinge James ye first after he was 
proclaimed.” 

There was a great mortality at Chiddingfold in 1609, 
as appeais in the register. ‘ In the two months of Aprill 
and May there were buried in the churchyard of Chid- 
dingfold 50 persons, and in Coome Common 6 people. 
In all 56, young and olde.” One of the oldest and most. 
frequent names in the register is that of Enticknap. 
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Tn one century there were fifty burials of that ancient 
family of substantial yeomen, reported to have been seated 
there since the Conquest, still living in the neighbour- 
hood, and still interested in the church and monuments 
of Chiddingfold. 

The registers of the chapel of Haslemere in this parish 
commence with marriages and burials in 1573, and 
christenings in 1594. Amongst their contents may be 
noted the form of entry of publication of banns and sub- 
sequent marriage, as in the following example :— 


The intent of mariage betweene Thomas Yalden of Haselmere, hus- 
bandman, & Dorothy Baker daughter of Richard Baker of Peters- 
feild in the County of South’ brasier was published in the 
cherch of Haselmere on the Lord’s Day at the Close of morning 
exercise on the Thomas Yalden & Dorothy Baker aforesaid 
were maried at Godalmyne by John Westbrooke one of the Justices 


of peace for Surrey on the 14" day of June 1654 as by a certificate 
thereof unto me shewed appeared. 


**EccLesiA DE CHUDINGEFEUD” occurs in the list of 
churches in the archdeaconry of Surrey, temp. Bishop 
John de Pontissara, aA.p. 1282—1305. 

In the Taxation of Pope Nicholas IV., under the 
heading Guldeford Deanery, occurs, ‘‘ Eccles. de Chid- 
ingefold cum capella, Taxatio Lb. xx, Decima Lb. ij.” 
A.D. 1290. 

Wituiam te Samet is the first rector whose name is 
mentioned (in Manning and Bray), and he is said to 
have thrust himself into this church. 

On the Ist March, 1308-9, Grerarp pe Sestriaco was 
instituted, and there were twenty-eight rectors in the 
next 288 years. Since that time the average period of 
their tenure of office has been nearly doubled in length, 
there having been but fourteen more down to the 
present date. The earlier rectors, with very few excep- 
tions, seem to have exchanged for other livings as 
soon as opportunity occurred. Certainly Chiddingfold 
could not then have been as comfortable a place as it 
isnow. If the priests of Chiddingfold were not above 
pecuniary considerations, it is just possible that these 
changes might have been connecied with a temporary 
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depreciation in the value of the living. For though in 
the taxation of Pope Nicholas IV., drawn up in 1290, the 
church of Chiddingfold, with its chapel annexed, was 
valued at £20, it was nevertheless included by Bishop 
Peter Courtnay, in a return made by him (December 
29th, 1491) of benefices in his diocese whose value at 
that time did not exceed twelve marks; a return which 
seems somewhat inconsistent with the former valuation, 
as well as with the subsequent returns in the Liber Regis 
of Henry VIII. at £26. 4s. 7d. 

Rovert DE CHISENHALE became rector in 1327. During 
his incumbency William de Gostrode died, in the second 
year of the reign of King Edward II1., possessed of 
* Gostrode! in Chy ddy ngefold, ” holding of the king in 
chief by service of 6d. a year paid into the hand of the 
sheriff,—leaving William his son and heir, who was 
succeeded by ‘Thurston, or Christian, de Gostrode, his 
son, March 28th, in the 28th year of Edward III. 

Robert de Chisenhale held the rectory till his death in 
1355, when he was succeeded by WILLIAM DE StopMersu, 
who was instituted at Southwark on the 13th July, by 
Bishop William de Edyndon, * to the church of Chidyng- 
fold, vacant by the death of Master Robert de Chisenhale, 
late rector of the same; on the presentation of Master 
Hugh Pelegrini, Treasurer of Lichfield, Procurator and 
Vicar-General in England of the Lord Reynold, Cardinal 
Deacon of 8. Adrian, Dean of Sarum, and Patron of the 
said church.” 

A few years later, during the incumbency of Tuomas 
Qvarrrour, on the 3rd of June, 1363, Bishop Edyndon 
gave his license to consecrate the chapel at Haslemere, 
and the surrounding burial-ground, within the parish of 
Chiddyngfold. It appears from the Faculty, a copy of 
which is appended, that the chapel was by no means 
new even at that distant period. 

Skipping over two centuries, during which much of the 
work was done in the church, which is described in the 
preceding paper, we pass to Jonn Evancr, rector in 1561. 


! This has been subsequently corrupted into “ Gosterwood.” 
VOL. V. 2A 
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During this incumbency the Parish Registers were com- 
menced, both here and at Haselmere. 

He was succeeded by Joun Lioyp, whose burial is thus 
recorded :— 


Dominus Johannes Lloide rector ecclesiarum de Chiddingfold et 
Haselmere obiit decimo sexto die mensis Novembris anno Di 
1596, annoque Regni Domine nostre Elizabethe tri cesimo nono 
el sepultus jacet in capella de Haselmer predict’ mensis die decimo 
octavo. 


Roserr Ticue was next instituted to the living. He 
was also Archdeacon of Middlesex, and Vicar of All 
Hallows Barking, London. He was an excellent linguist, 
which is said to be the cause why he was named by 
King James I. as one of the forty-seven divines to 
whom was committed the translation of the Bible in 
1604, and to whom we owe our present authorized 
version. 

Dr. Tighe, after an incumbency of twenty years, died 
in 1616, and was buried in the chancel, where his mo- 
numental slab has been restored. His burial is thus 
recorded :— 


Venerabis Vir Majister Robertus Tighe sacre Theologize Doctor 
Rector Ecclesiarum de Chiddingfould & Haselmeere obiit vicesimo 
nono die Augusti et sepultus jacet in cancello de Chiddingfould 
predicto secundo die Septembris. ? Revel ii. 10. 


His successor was Joun Bartow, who published several 
sermons, and was buried here on the 3lst October, 1640. 

He was followed by a distinguished Caroline divine, 
Dr. Epwarp Layrietp, of St. John’s College, Oxford. 
But, being a nephew of Archbishop Laud, he was deprived 
during the period of the Parliamentary ascendancy, and 
for many years treated with unusual barbarity, as nar- 
rated at length by Walker :—* The crimes alleged against 
him were his having I.H.S. set up in his church, and his 
calling Those Toads (as they said) who would not come 
up to the rails to receive the Sacrament.” ' 

His troubles lasted nearly twenty years, and he bore 


Walker's Sufferings of the Clergy. 


bee 
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them with courage and resolution. At last, he was re- 
stored to his preferments, and was made a prebend of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. In his will,’ dated 1st June, 1680, 

and made in his last illness, he speaks of himself as 
“being at this present (praised be God) of a cleare and 
sounde minde and understanding, although by reason of 
sickness indisposed of body,” and commends his soul to 
his Creator, from whom he received it. He directs his 
burial at his church of Barking, as nigh as possible to his 
deceased wife ; and then directs his son Charles, who was 
his executor, to ‘‘ give and bestow as he shall think rea- 
sonable and most conducing to justice and my reputation.” 
He confirms previous oifts to his children, and leaves 

mourning to his brothers and sisters ; ; to the poor of 
Barking £5, and forgives the parish of Barnes £14 for 
casting the bell and repair of the church, and gives to 
the poor there 40 shillings. 

When Dr. Layfield was deprived, one Jonn Diccre was 
put into the living by an order of the House of Lords, 
and held it until the Restoration. The Register records 
the burial of ‘‘ Jane, the wife of M* Diggle, 16" Dec. 
1657.” Dr. Layfield was restored, but only continued 
until 1663, when he resigned in favour of his son, JoHN 
Layrietp, B.C.L., also of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
who enjoyed the rectory more than forty years, and was 
buried in the chancel “Sept. y° 28" 1703.” His monu- 
mental slab has also been restored. 

Layfield was succeeded by Dr. Joun Harris, who 
held the living for fifty-five years. He bequeathed the 
sacramental flagon still in use. Ann, his first wife, 
was sister to ‘Dr. Young, the author of the * Night 
Thoughts ;’’ and their mother Judeth, on the 8th Decem- 
ber, was buried at Chiddingfold, 1714. Her monumental 
slab has also been restored. The successor of Dr. Harris 
was the well-known historian of Surrey, Owen Mayninc, 
B.D. James Dovetas, author of “ Nenia Britannica,” 
was curate here. 


1 Prerogative Registry ; 108 Bath. 
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APPENDIX. 


3 Junii,1363.—Licencia et facultus consecrandi Capellam de Huaselinere 
ef aream ipsam ambientem infra parochiam de Chiddyngfild. 


permissione Divina Wyntoniensis Episcopus, Dilectis 
filiis parochianis et incolis villulzee seu hameleti de Haselmere infra fines 
et limites parochiz ecclesie de Chiddyngfold nostra dioccesis notorie 
constitute, —Salutem, gratiam et benedictionem. Cum nuper ad 
vestram devotam instautiam ex causis legitimis pietate consonis, per 
vos coram nobis proponitis et probatis, de consensu dilectorum filiorum 
Thome Quarreour Rectoris et parochianorum ville sive burgi de 
Chiddyngfold preedicti et aliorum quorum interest in hac parte Capellam 
de Haselmere ab antiquo constructam et aream ipsam capellam ambi- 
entem seu circumjacentem pro sepultura decedentium parochianorum 
dictze capelle et villule incolaram congruam ut accepimus, et honestam 
decrevimus consecrationis et dedicationis munere insigniri, ut per 
quemcunquem Episcopum Catholicum Regni Angliw, vel Ossoriensem 
Episcopum de Hibernia, aut Lamburgensem Episcopum, Sedis 
Apostolic gratiam et sui executionem ofticii optinentis, dictas capellam 
et aream consecrari et dedicari facere possitis, dumtamen in hac parte 
canonicum aliquod non obsistat, vobis specialem licenciam et hujus 
Episcopo plenam et liberam, tenore preesentium concedimus facultatem. 
Data apud Wolveseye tertio die mensis Junii, anno Domini Me CCC™ 
Ixiij®. Et nostra Consecrationis xviij®.-—i Registro Domini Willielmi 
de Edyndon Wyntoniensis Episcopi, folio 46, tom. ii. 
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THE WAR COPPICE, CATERHAM, SURREY. 


By JOHN WICKHAM FLOWER, Esq, F.G.S. 


VHE hill now known as War Coppice, in Caterham, is 

usually considered, and I think with good reason, 

to be the site of an intrenched camp, or fort. What 

remains, although not very extensive, is, I think, suffi- 

ciently well marked to leave little doubt as to its origin 
and uses. 

On the north towards Caterham, we find a double 
yrallum, extending for about 150 yards. The inner 
rampart is from 12 to 15 feet above the foss, which was 
probably 6 or 8 feet wide, while the outer rampart 
on the inside is only 6 to 8 feet high, sloping consider- 
ably, in some places as much as 12 or 14 feet on the 
outside. 

These ramparts describe the segment of a circular, or 
elliptical, enclosure; towards the “west they seem to ‘fall 
into, or at least to touch, the ancient road known as the 
Pilgrim’s Way, to which | shall have occasion to refer. 
From this point its course becomes somewhat obscure, 
probably owing to agricultural operations ; but it may, 
I think, be traced in the line of the steep bank, which is 
shown on the parish map, the ditch having probably been 
filled in by throwing in the second or lower vallum ; and 
then it proceeded to the south, where its course has 
been lost by cutting away the hill-side for the chalk-pit. 
The whole of the south and south-east portions have 
been lost in the same way by excavations for chalk, the 
vallum terminating on the eastern extremity, at an abrupt 
and steep precipice. 

Assuming that this supposition is tolerably accurate, 
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the original camp would have occupied a space of from 
20 to 25 acres, which is about the usual quantity of land 
enclosed in such fortresses. 

I have looked in vain for any distinct traces of a sally- 
port; probably it was on that part of the circumference 
which was destroyed in the south; possibly it may have 
been in the line of the road which is now used by the 
chalk-diggers. 

No traces of human habitation have, as I believe, ever 
been observed within or near the camp. If, as we sup- 
pose, it was of British origin, we ought to find in, or 
near it, flint arrow-heads and weapons, as at Maiden 
Bower, Herts, and Cissbury and Chanctonbury, in Sussex. 
Probably a more careful search may bring some of these 
things to light. 

The reasons for concluding that this was a British 
fort may be shortly stated. That it was a fort of some 
kind is clear. The steep ramparts and the deep foss 
could not have been required for agricultural purposes. 
It must have cost much labour to make them, and we 
must believe that the enclosure was completed towards 
the west and south, for otherwise the labour and expense 
of constructing the portions which remain would have 
been wasted. 

That it was not a Roman camp may be inferred from 
the entire absence of any objects of Roman workmanship, 
from its position on the top of a hill, remote from water, 
and at that date without fuel, and from its circular form 
—all which circumstances seem to militate against the 
belief in its Roman origin. 

That it was a British fort seems highly probable, from 
its being found exactly in such a situation as the Britons 
are usually understood to have chosen; and still more 
from the circumstance that it was placed immediately in 
the line of the Pilgrim’s Way, which there can be little 
doubt was an ancient British track-way, and that, too, just 
at the most important strategical point; viz., where it 
commanded two extensive valleys, and where it was also 
intersected by the old Stane Street, which is believed 
io have been another British track-way, and on which 
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stood the fort of Anstie Bury, recently visited by our 
Society, and described by Mr. Godwin-Austen in our 
Proceedings. 

The course of the Pilgrim’s Way has now been traced 
at broken intervals for a considerable distance ; but at 
this spot, and for some distance east and west, its con- 
tinuity is well marked. It passes immediately beneath, 
or rather winds round, the north-eastern extremity of 
the camp; and the camp must then have completely 
commanded the access by this important road. 

It has been usual to consider this road merely as a 
passage-road for pilgrims coming from Winchester and 
the West of England to make their offerings at Beckct’s 
shrine in Canterbury Cathedral. Mr. Leveson-Gower, in 
his memoir upon Titsey, has suggested, however, that it 
_was an ancient British road. I have long held the same 
opinion. I believe that it existed in pre-Roman times, 
and very possibly before London, Winchester, or Canter- 
bury, were founded. 

It is particularly worthy of notice, that in several places 
in the course of this road (so far, at least, as it has been 
determined in this county), or at convenient cistances 
from it, we meet with Roman villas, or other traces of 
Roman occupation. These occur, in almost a direct line 
from west to east, at Hilbury, Farley Heath, Albury, 
Walton-on-the-Hill, Gatton, Pendhill, and Titsey, and I 
believe in some other places. 

The presence of these remains, however, may be very 
well accounted for without attributing the road to the 
Romans. We know that it was not one of the great roads 
described in the Itinerary of Antoninus. We have 
abundant reason, as I shall presently attempt to show, 
to believe that before the Roman occupation, the Britons 
must have had a road in this direction. We know also 
that the Romans, like all other invaders, made what 
use they could of existing roads; and as this road was 
throughout just on the verge of the great Andred forest, 
which abounded with red deer, and other beasts of 
chase, we can hardly doubt that the villas which were 
on, or near it, were hunting-lodges — places of resort 
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for the patricians of that day, just as Scotch deer forests 
now are for our own. 

In Dean Stanley’s very interesting work, entitled, 
* Historical Memorials of Canterbury,” the author has 
inserted a notice of this road, by Mr. Albert Way, in 
which he says,—‘‘ It is difficult to explain the pre- 
ference shown, as it would appear, by the pilgrims of 
later times for a route which avoided the towns, villages, 
and more populous districts, while a road for the most 
part is found at no great distance pursuing its course 
through them, parallel to that of the secluded Pilgrim’s 
Path.” And he suggests that this may have been 
owing to the feeling of insecurity existing in times 
of misrule and distrust, when, ‘“‘as in the days of 
Shamgar, the son of Anath, in the days of Joel, the 
highways were unoccupied, and the travellers walked 
through by-ways.” I am unable to accept this view. 
The pilgrims whose course Chaucer has described in his 
beautiful poem certainly exhibited no preference for 
by-ways and secluded roads ; nor is it likely that travel- 
lers bound upon so pious an errand as a pilgrimage to 
St. Thomas, could possibly be exposed to violence or 
robbery in any town, or village, in England. 

When this road was used by the pilgrims, no parallel 
road existed; and it can hardly be said that even in our 
own days any road is to be found running due east and 
west through the Weald valley. Indeed, on a slight 
glance at the map, it will be evident that the course of 
this way, at this spot and as far as we know it in this 
county, was as nearly as possible in a straight line from 
Winchester to Canterbury. But however this may be, we 
may be quite certain that the road was made, not by, or 
for, the West country pilgrims, but long before Becket’s 
murder, and long before the Weald towns and villages 
had an existence, and that its course was originally deter- 
mined by geological conditions ; for, as we may regard 
it as certain that the pursuits and occupations of every 
people, and thus, to a certain extent, their character and 
dispositions, are influenced by the geological conditions 
of the country which they inhabit; so also, the same 
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conditions must, in the earlier ages at least, have had an 
important influence on the course of roads, and inci- 
dentally upon the route, and fortunes of armies, and 
thus occasionally of kingdoms and states. 

The Pilgrim’s Way may perhaps furnish an illustration 
of the truth of this observation. We have abundant evi- 
dence, from various ancient chronicles and records, that 
long before, and until long after, the Norman Conquest, 
the great valley of the Weald was covered with a thick, 
almost impenetrable forest ; and this evidence is strikingly 
confirmed by the absence of any Celtic remains, or of 
any monuments or towns of very great antiquity ‘within 
the district. 

At the date of the Saxon invasion under Ella in 477, 
and of the Danish under Hasten in 893, this wood of 
Andred, or Andred’s leage or territory, is described. It 
is said to have been 120 miles long from east to west, by 
30 broad, which, in truth, is a very accurate estimate. 
It is spoken of as a great wood, as a “ locus invius,” an 
impenetrable or impassable place; and Ethelward says 
that the Danes, having landed at Liinene in 893, pro- 
ceeded ‘ pedentim,” step by step, to attack the West 
Saxons in Hants and Berkshire, and that they passed by 
*latebras cujusdai sylee immanis,’’—the lurking-places 
of a certain vast forest. 

The passage from east to west through the Weald 
valley was not only then difficult, if not impossible, but 
it was dangerous also, for peaceful pilgrims at least; since 
it was the resort of robbers and outlaws, a sort of ‘South 
country Sherwood. ‘The Anglo-Saxon word for a robber 
was, in fact, Weald-genge, a farer, or dweller, in the Weald. 
We have no longer that term; and possibly the same 
meaning may be expressed by our word outlaw, A.-5. 
out-leage, a dweller or frequenter of districts lying outside 
the lege, or settled territory. 

Such being the condition of this district, it is evi- 
dent that, until a comparatively recent period, it was 
impassable by travellers. But as long as the South 
and West districts of England were inhabited, it was 
essential that there should be a communication from 
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east to west; and as this could not possibly be found 
in the forest, it was found, just as we find it in the 
Pilgrim’s Way, on the verge of the forest; and it is 
worthy of notice, that Colonel Lane Fox has lately de- 
scribed a somewhat similar road running east and west 
along the northern slope of the South Downs, about 
halfway down the hill-side. Portions of this ancient 
track-way I have lately seen in the hills north of 
Folkstone. 

In the map lately published by the Geological Society, 
and, indeed, in any geological map, the valley of the 
Weald is shown to consist of certain clays, sands, and 
marls, which are well adapted for the growth of thick 
underwood and large trees; and thus, until a com- 
paratively very recent period, this district was covered 
by the dense forest alluded to in the old chronicles ; 
and the task of cutting a practicable road through this, 
would at any time have been great, but in those days 
impossible. The chalk-hills, however, which border the 
Weald on both sides present no such obstacles. The 
ancient Britons found a road ready made, or rather 
could dispense with a road when travelling on the short, 
elastic turf which covers the chalk wolds, or downs. 
The Romans coming after them, and, in due time, the 
pilgrims succeeding the Romans, availed themselves of 
the same advantages, preferring, very naturally, “ stare,” 
or rather “ ambulare super antiquas vias,’ to the 
labour and expense of cutting a new road through a 
thick forest. 

I trust that this digression may not be looked upon as 
altogether irrelevant. The camp commands the road, 
and the road leads to and from the camp, and the history 
of either can hardly fail to have some bearing upon that 
of the other. 

In investigating the history of any ancient work, it is 
of great importance to have regard to the name by which 
it is, or was, formerly known, as well as the names of 
places in the neighbourhood. We may be certain that 
almost every local name had, at one time or other, some 
distinct and well-understood meaning. I confess, how- 
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ever, that the names by which this camp is known, do 
not appear to me to throw any light on its origin, and 
history. The little wood south of the vallum was in 
Aubrey’s time known as War Coppice. I say in Aubrey’s 
time, because when I have asked some of the old inha- 
bitants of the neighbourhood about it, they hardly seemed 
to know it by that name; and but for the inquiries of 
visitors and antiquaries, I believe that this name would 
have become quite obsolete. However that may be, it 
seems highly improbable that this name was intended 
to designate this place as having been a camp, or the 
scene of any military operations. 1 do not think it 
has ever been usual to apply the epithet ‘* wai” to any 
field, or place, as having been either historically, or tradi- 
tionally, the site of a siege or battle, and still less is it 
likely that such a name should be given to a little wood 
or coppice ; if given at all, it would be applied to the 
whole district. A war in a coppice is like a storm in a 
butter-boat. 

So much for the word war; the second epithet, cop- 
pice, seems to be equally inapplicable. Coppice is not 
an Anglo-Saxon word; it is comparatively modern, 
derived from the Norman-French coupiz, from couper, to 
cut, because the underwood was cut, as it still is, at 
stated times. 

But it may be asked, if the word wav does not refer to 
any military operations, what does it mean, and why was 
it used P May not the original name have been Warwick 
Coppice ? 

The lands immediately adjoining to the west, and con- 
tinuously with this wood, are now, and have long been, 
known as Warwick Wold Farm and Warwick Wold or 
Down. They form part of the same estate with the 
coppice; and it seems probable that the coppice also 
was originally known as Warivick Coppice, and that 
the word Warwick has been shortened, or corrupted, into 
War. 

It is said that the hill has sometimes been known as 
the Cardinal’s Cap. Tt is mentioned by that name in 
Manning and Bray’s “ History of Surrey ;” but I have 
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met with no attempt to explain the meaning of it, nor do 
I think that it is known to the country people. 

It seems not at all unlikely that the name of the village 
in which the camp is situate may have some reference to 
this work. May not Caterham have been originally Cas- 
terham, the dw elling-place or town near the old castle ? 
I cer tainly know of no instance of a contraction of Ceaster 
or Caster into Cater ; but it is by no means improbable, 
as it would so easily be formed, one letter, s, only being 
omitted. The place is not mentioned in Domesday, nor 
in the Codex, and therefore we have no ancient authority 
either one way or other. There are, however, many 
towns in England which take their names from their 
neighbourhood to old castles or camps,—as Caster-ton, 
Castleton, Chester-ford, Castle Acre, &e. Nor is it any 
objection to this hypothesis that the fortress was of 
British origin, while the name is Anglo-Saxon, and that 
the word Ceaster is usually found to designate a Roman 
settlement or fort. When a party of Anglo-Saxon squat- 
ters took possession of this district, they would adopt a 
title from their own language, without stopping to inquire 
if the fortress was of Roman or British construction. 

The Rev. Isaac Taylor, in his late work, entitled 
** Names and Places,” observes as to Caterham, that it 
may perhaps be referred to the Celtic Cath, battle. Not- 
withstanding the weight which this able writer’s opinion 
justly carries with it, it seems to me that this derivation 
cannot be accepted. J/aim is beyond all question an 
Anglo-Saxon suffix, and it is extremely unusual to find 
it tacked on to a Celtic prefix. The names of the 
several parishes in the immediate neighbourhood are all 
purely Anglo-Saxon, and three of these have the last 
syllable in ham. 

Chelsham clearly derives its name from the bed of 
pebbles on which it stands, Cysel being the Anglo-Saxon 
word for a pebble, as in Chelsfield, and Chislehurst. War- 
lingham, and Woldingham, may very probably be Saxon 
patronymics, having reference to the tribes, or families, 
of Wealdings, and Waldings, or Woldings; and, applying 
the rule noscitur a sociis, which is as useful in philology 
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as in other matters, I think we may reasonably conclude 
that Caterham is a pure Anglo-Saxon word. 

Upon the whole, then, it seems reasonable to conclude 
that this ruined fort, or camp, was a British fort, stand- 
ing on an ancient British track-way,—that the names 
War Coppice and Cardinal’s Cap are trivial and mean- 
ingless, and that Caterham is a name descriptive of the 
proximity of this village to the more ancient camp. 


NOTES ON THE MONUMENTS 


NOTES ON THE MONUMENTS OF THE COBHAM 
FAMILY AT LINGFIELD. 


By J. G. WALLER, Ese. 


i Mr. Flower’s paper on these Monuments, so full of 
. interesting research, there are a few errors of de- 
scription, and omissions, which at the time he had no 
means of supplying. I undertake, therefore, in these 
notes, to give the few additional facts required. This 
I shall do by taking the monuments mainly in their 
chronological order. 


Toms oF Recinatp, First Baron Copuam or 
Srerporoucn. Diep 1361. 


This tomb stands in its original position in the north 
chapel, at the boundary between it and the chancel. 
The present church, at least as regards the interior, 
must have been built around it at the time of the foun- 
dation of the college. The oaken screen, made at the 
same time, had its lower portion panelled, and this 
obscured one side of the tomb, thereby concealing several 
coats ofarms. This panelling has been recently removed 
during some restorations effected at the cost of F. C. 
Brooke, Esq., of Ufford, and the shields are now exposed 
to view. 

The tomb is constructed of Caen stone, but the effigy is 
of firestone, a member of the upper green sand, which is 
abundant in Surrey, and which was used in London as a 
building stone for churches before the Great Fire. For 
effigies, during the 13th and 14th centuries, it was much 
employed. It is easily worked, and allows of being carved 
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to almost the thinness of paper, and is durable for inter- 
nal use. When employed for military effigies, it was usual 
to execute the mail in stucco, not by a stamped process, 
but by a manipulation similar to that found in early 
paintings, and which is described in the curious treatise 
by Cennino Cennini,' cap. cxxiv. It was composed of 
* gesso”’ and size, and worked with a hair-pencil. The 
garter was executed in the same method. The whole work 
was admirably performed. The studs or rivets of the 
genouilliéres, studs upon the spur-straps, and, most likely, 
the stars of the arms on the emblazoned jupon, were 
made of lead. The figure is habited in plate-armour ; 
the head is protected by a bascinet with camail attached 
toit. The hauberk of mail is seen at the armpits, and 
at the inner part of the upper arm, and the skirt of it 
appears beneath the jupon. Beneath the hauberk was 
a breastplate, or plastron de fe, and over all was a jupon, 
emblazoned with the arms of Cobham of Sterborough. 
The baldric had its jewelled-work represented by a kind 
of varnish over blue-black, the basis of which was red 
lead. The thighs were defended by pourpointerie of a 
deep-red colour, showing gilded studs; and I strongly 
suspect that the legs and fore-arms were intended to 
indicate a covering of evir-bouilli, because in neither case 
is the hinge repr esented, which would have been essential 
if they were of plate. The gauntlets also show the same 
material, the back of the fingers only being defended by 
plate. These were gilded, but the inner part was coloured 
red. The epaulidres, coudes, ge nouillieres, solleret ts, and 
spurs, as also the staples and cordon which fastened the 
camail to the bascinet, were gilded, the rest of the armour 
being black. His head rests upon a tilting helmet with 
the crest of a Moor’s head; and it is to be remarked that 
this was not peculiar to this branch of the Cobham family, 
but was also used by the Cobhams of Cobham. One 
cannot help thinking, therefore, that it is a consequence 
of an ancestral tradition derived from the Crusades. Two 
youthful figures, clad in white, are seated by the helmet 
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on each side of the knight’s head. These were never 
winged, and therefore are not intended for angels. As 
many effigies have a similar arrangement, it is probable 
that they represent glorified spirits, thus attendant upon 
the deceased warrior. But the most remarkable part 
of the whole monument is the figure of the ‘ Soldan” 
at the feet, which tends to confirm my previously- 
expressed opinion of a tradition brought from the East 
at the Crusades. It is reclining in an easy posture, the 
head supported by the right arm, the left extended to 
the upraised left knee. The costume is excellent, quite a 
typical Oriental attire. It consists of a loose white tunic, 
loose trousers fastened at the knee, of the same colour, 
bare legs, and feet in black slippers. A white turban 
with hood covers the head, reticulated in its folds, red 
and white ; and he wears a red cloak, and hood lined with 
green. There is nothing in this at all anomalous, or 
which might not suit an Oriental at this day. But the 
most remarkable feature in this figure, as in the crest, 
is the green hue of the flesh, and the red beard. Had 
one seen this only in the crest, one might have assumed 
it to be intended for the colour of death. But the living 
attitude of the “ Soldan”’ dispels that notion, and we 
must seek for another solution. 

It appears that in Arabia, on the borders of the Red 
Sea, is a race of half-castes, called ‘‘ green men.” They 
are not a despised class, but are often admitted to 
offices of trust. This suggests a solution to the question 
before us. In pursuing it, we find that in Arabic the 
term for green, “ akthar,” also serves for a variety of 
shades of colour between white and black.’ We have 
only, then, to imagine that in the vague expressions of 
ideas received from the East of the Saracens by pilgrims, 
the term “ green,” as applied to their complexions, may 
have obtained currency. Nor let us forget, that we now 
give the term “ olive,” itself a shade of green, to express 
the complexion of many Southern peoples of Europe. 
The medizval artist is merely a literal interpreter, and 
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with the addition of a red beard, paints the old enemy 
of the Christian creed in peculiar colours, as if a being 
not of the same mould. The table upon which the figure 
lies is, like it, of firestone, and is slightly formed en dos 
dine, so that, lying upon a ridge, the under part of the 
effigy is seen, and is worked as elaborately as any other 
portion. It was coloured black; thus forming a back- 
ground for the whole. It may here be stated, that traces 
of all the colouring and gilding remained, even to exact 
shades and tints, the beard and moustache of the effigy 
showing a warm brown, or auburn colour. 

The heraldry of the tomb must here have some con- 
sideration. Mr. Flower only knew of eight shields, four, 
as before stated, being concealed by the screen. Neither 
was any information respecting them in Dethick’s Col- 
lections in the College of Arms, for tle same cause. Mr. 
Flower, reasoning from the very natural point of view, 
that arms on a tomb represent alliances, as, indeed, is 
usually the case, could not reconcile those found here, 
without assuming that they were more recent than the 
rest of the tomb. This is not the case; they were 
certainly of the same date. Arms upon tombs do not 
always represent alliances, but are often complimentary, 
as those of personal friends, or rather, perhaps, of com- 
panions-in-arms. Thus, on that of Lord Burghersh, in 
Lincoln Cathedral, are the arms of this very Sir Reginald 
Cobham, as well as of many others, in no way connected 
with the deceased by marriage. The tomb under notice 
is a very interesting example of this custom. 

At the head of the tomb, the west end, are the personal 
arms of deceased ; viz., gules, on a chevron ov, 3 estoiles 
sable. Also those of his wife, Joan Berkeley ; viz., gules, 
a chevron between 10 crosses patée, 6 in chief, 4 in base, 
argent. On the north side we have, first, the arms of 
his son, Sir Reginald, and in the place he would have 
occupied as chief mourner, if we could think it probable 
that these are arms of pall-bearers. They consist of 
Cobham of Sterborough, impaling gules, a chevron ar- 
gent, the arms of his first wife, Elizabeth Stafford. It is 
the only impalement on the tomb. Next is, 07, a fesse 
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between 4 gemelles, gules, for Giles, Lord Badlesmere, 
ob. 1338. The third, azure, 3 water bougets, argent, for 
William, ninth Baron de Ros, cf Hamlake, ob. 1352. 
Fourth, azure, a cross fleury, and a martlet in first quarter, 
or, for Sir Walter Paveley, ob. 1573. Passing to the south 
side, we first come to, azure, 3 bars, ov, in chief between 
2 esquires based, 2 pallets of the second, the arms of 
Roger Mortimer, second Earl of March, ob. 1360. Next, 
azure, a bend, argent, between 2 cottices and 6 lions 
‘ampant, ov, for Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Hereford 
and Essex, ob. 1361. Then quarterly, gules and or, and 
in the first quarter a mullet, argent, for John de Vere, 
Earl of Oxford, ob. 1360; and fourthly, gules, a lion 
rampant, o7, for Arundel, being the arms of Richard Fitz 
Alan, Earl of Arundel, ob. 1376. At the east end of the 
tomb, on azure, 3 roses, ov, for Sir Stephen Cosenton, or 
Cossington ; and last, paly wavy, ov and gules, within a 
bordure ermine, for Valognes, an eminent Kentish family, 
but which individual member is here represented cannot 
at present be decided. Many of these names are not 
only those of companions-in-arms of the deceased, but 
were honourably associated with him as among the first 
Knights of the Garter,—for instance, Bohun, Mortimer, 
and Paveley. 

Several are recorded in the pages of Froissart in com- 
pany with Sir Reginald de Cobham, serving with him in 
many battle-fields, as well as in council, and they appear 
here, by their armorial bearings, honouring the tomb of 
their departed friend and fellow-soldier.' It adds greatly 
to the interest of this otherwise most interesting tomb. 
It is not improbable that originally an inscription was 
painted upon one of the mouldings of the plinth. Some 
indications exist which seemed to mark the presence of 
Longobardic capitals, by a better preservation of the sur- 
face of the stone where the paint had been applied. But 
as the colouring matter was in tempera, it has all been 
washed off and obliterated. 

Before I leave this monument, I must notice one of a 


1 It will be seen that some of these died before Sir Reginald. 
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similar date to Sir John Wingfield in Wingfield Church, 
Suffolk, executed in the same materials and in similar 
style." It is evidently by the same hand; and it is 
remarkable that the brass to a Wingfield, now in Lether- 
ingham Church, in the same county, is also by the same 
hand as that to Sir Reginald Cobham, on which I now 
purpose to add a few notes. Doubtless some friendly 
relations may have subsisted between the families. 


Sin Recinatp pe Copnam, seconp Baron Cosnam 
oF Srersoroucnu. Diep 1403. 


This tomb, according to the will, must originally have 
stood at the head of that of his father. I do not know 
when it was removed, but it was doubtless to make pews 
in its place; and we must ascribe the injuries which the 
tomb has received to its removal. The quatrefoil panel- 
ling somewhat resembles that of his father’s tomb, but 
it is very inferior in execution. It is composed of fire- 
stone, and has a slab of Purbeck marble on the top, into 
which the brass figure, &c., has been inlaid. The brass 
is interesting, as showing the progress of plate-armour, 
yet retaining some almost obsolete fashions, such as 
the gorget of mail. There is no mail appearing beneath 
the taces, but a fringe, which probably terminates the 
leathern shirt beneath. The inscription in Mr. Flower’s 
paper is taken from an inaccurate transcript, which, 
however, is not unusual, for it is rarely printed correctly. 
It is as under, following the contractions :— 


De Steresburghi domifi de Cobham sic R eginaldus 
Hic jacet hic ‘ualidus miles fuit ut leopardus 
(Sagax in gutris satis audax onib;) horis 

In cunctis terris famam predavit honoris 

Dapsilis in mensis formosus moregerosus 

Largus in expensis imperteritus generosus 

Et quando placuit messie qd moreretur 

Expirans obijt in celis glorificetur 

Mille quadringeno t(erno Julij numeres tres) 
Migravit ccelo sit sibi vero quies. Amen. Pater noster, 
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The authority for the reading of ‘* terno”’ instead of 
“trino,” which is usually given, is a rubbing taken by 
E. J. Carlos, Esq., before this part was destroyed. The 
parts in brackets are supplied from the College of Arms.' 
And from the same source, we get the arms which were 
formerly upon the tomb, which, on the sinister side, im- 
paled those of Maltravers, his second wife; viz., gules, 
a fret, or. Mr. Flower seems hardly to be assured if 
there were two wives; but this does not even admit 
of a doubt.’ 

I have departed a little from chronological order in 
taking this memorial before that which I am now about 
to note; the reason is, it is the more convenient, as 
the next monument is certainly to Sir Reginald’s first 
wife. 


Brass or Enizanera Srarrorp, First Wire oF Sir Rect- 
NALD DE CopuamM, seconpD Baron Copyam Srer- 
porouGH. Diep 1374. 


By the side of the tomb of Sir Reginald, first Baron 
Cobham, is a large female figure in brass, arms and 
inscription gone, and neither are recorded in the MSS. 
at the College of Arms. The head had lost part of the 
attire, and there was also a cushion, as the matrix of it 
was visible. Mr. Haines’s opinion, that it represents Lady 
Joan, cannot, as Mr. Flower has mentioned, be main- 
tained, as she, in her will, directs her body to be buried in 
St. Mary Overy’s. Still less can it be to the memory of 
Isabella Cobham de Gatwick, as her memorial yet remains, 
although the figure is gone, and the date of it, 1460, is 
nearly a century later than the style of this brass. It 
cannot be to the memory of Eleanor Maltravers, second 
wife of Sir Reginald, third baron, for she was buried at 
Lewes. We have then to consider whether it may not 
be that of Elizabeth Stafford. We may at once assert 
that it certainly is to a member of the Cobham family, 
for it hes in the chapel devoted to them. The brass, as 

! Dethick’s Collections. 
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regards the figure, is a complete counterpart of that of 
Maud, the wife of Sir Thomas de Cobham of Rondal, 
in Cobham Church, Kent, who died in 1380, and is 
assuredly by the same hand. Now, Elizabeth Stafford 
died in 1374, only six years earlier ; the dates, therefore, 
are near enough to each other to warrant a similar cos- 
tume, and treatment, even if both brasses were executed 
immediately after death. There is no other member of 
the family to whom it can possibly refer, so as to be con- 
sistent with the date, and style of execution. 


Brass or Eveanor Cotererrer, First Wire or Sir 
REGINALD DE Cosnamu, Knr., woo piep 1422. 


This brass is of elegant design, and execution, like most 
others of its date. There is authority for the armorial 
bearings in the College of Arms. Besides the arms of 
Cobham of Sterborough, there are those of Colepepper, 
argent, a bend engrailed, gules, and one shield at the foot, 
a fesse between two chevrons, which possibly belongs to 
the Colepepper pedigree, but is not yet identified. The 
colouring of this brass can yet be made out. It is red, 
green, and black, disposed in the architectural members 
of the canopy. It lies beside the tomb of Sir Reginald, 
second baron, and had lost all the arms, the head, three 
symbols of evangelists, a small fragment of the inscrip- 
tion, containing the word ‘‘ dia Eleonora,” and the bases 
of the shafts of the canopy. 


Brass oF CopHam DE GATWICK. 
Diep 1460. 


This memorial consisted of a figure with the mitred 
head-dress, and an inscription at the feet thus :—‘‘ Hic 
jacet Isabella Cobham nup uxor Reginaldi Cobha de 
Gatewyk armig? que obijt ij die Aprilis A° diti M’ CCCC° 
Ix® cuj? aie ppiciet? de? ame*.”’ In 1840 this lay in the 
north chapel, but was removed from it to the chancel, 
when the church was repaired many years ago. It has 
now been reinstated in its former place. So also the 
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little figure of Katherine Stoket has been removed back 
into the same chapel, where it originally lay. There is 
a matrix of a similar kind and size, probably a record to 
another servitor of the family, which is now also preserved 
in the chapel. 


or Str Copnam anp Lapy 
IN CHANCEL. 


This very fine monument is a large and lofty altar- 
tomb of firestone, embattled, and the sides panelled with 
shields of arms and heraldic emblems. The arrangement 
of these is extremely simple ; those appertaining to the 
knight are on his side of the monument, those belonging 
to: his lady upon hers, each end of the tomb having 
the arms impaled, Cobham and Bardolf. The heraldic 
device, which accompanies alternately each coat of arms 
on the knight’s side, is not a lion rampant, but is an 
animal having a wolf’s head and body, with the hinder 
feet webbed like a duck. The same is at the knight’s 
feet, and differs from any of the crests that I recognize as 
those of the Cobham family. That on the lady’s side is 
a wivern, the same as at her feet, and belongs to the 
Bardolf family, being also introduced at the feet of her 
sister in the very fine monument of alabaster in Denning- 
ton Church, Suffolk, and is, without doubt, by the same 
hand as this at Lingfield. Very few effigies of the date 
are finer in execution than these. The face of the knight 
is very remarkable, but not for beauty, and is certainly : 
portrait, on account of the character, and the individu- 
ality, it exhibits. The lady is in widow’s attire, as is 
usual in one who survived her husband; her mantle 
has the blazoning of her paternal arms, viz. Bardolf. 
It is extremely probable that, originally, the whole of the 
effigies were coloured, as traces of colour are visible in 
many places, but not sufficiently clear to display the 
entire scheme. There are also indications that some 
metal-work enriched part of the figures. The knight 
probably had a collar of roses and suns, the Yorkist 
device, as the studs for fixing it remain. It is also 
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probable that the lady had a cordon to her mantle, of 
metal, perhaps brass: there are holes in the effigy, 
which cannot be understood, unless they were for this 
purpose. 

There is a large table-monument of Purbeck marble, 
whose style of execution and design shows it to be of 
the latter part of the 15th century. It never had any 
inscription, although there is a moulded chamfer all 
round the edge of the table to receive a brass fillet. 
There is no doubt whatever, from the style of the work, 
and from its original position in the church, which was 
on a line with that of Sir Reginald, first Baron Cobham, 
on the east, between the chancel and north chapel, that 
it is the tomb of Sir Thomas Cobham and Anne his 
wife, erected by her after his death, which took place in 
1471, and in which she was interred, according to the 
terms of her will quoted by Mr. Flower. The monument 
has received much ill-usage, arising from the very 
pernicious custom which so often obtains, during the 
repairs of a church, of removal to another position. This 
took place about twenty-five years ago. Previously to 
that, the tomb had been opened for the purpose of placing 
therein the coffin of Sir John Burrow, whose tablet, in 
the chancel, is remarkable for announcing the “ convivial 
character ”’ of the deceased. At the time of the removal 
there were still a few bones left; but it is probable 
the greater part of those of the original owners were 
turned out to make room for the ‘ convivial” Sir John. 
The removal of monuments from their original sites is 
very unjustifiable, yet nothing is, in these days, more 
frequently practised ; it ought in every way to be dis- 
couraged by archeologists ; injury being thereby done 
to them as works of art, as well as to their historical 
value. 


In the will of Joan Berkeley, Lady Cobham, there is a 
bequest of 100 shillings to John de Cobham of Dever- 
chirche. This is omitted in the translation by Mr. Flower. 
This must mean “ John de Cobham of Devenschir,”’ who 
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lies buried at Hever, in the tower of the church, with an 
inscription in brass to his memory. 

I must entirely differ from Mr. J. G. Nichols in his 
rendering of the passage “‘ unum magnum librum curiose 
illuminatum et operatum cum Mortumalo et Genevyles in 
principio libri,’ &c., and agree with Mr. Flower and 
Mr. French in interpreting ‘‘ Mortumalo et Genevyles”’ 
as alluding to the arms of ‘* Mortimer and Genevyle” 
illuminated, as was so customary at the commencement, 
i.e. the first page of the volume. The circumstance that 
the Latin is imperfect is altogether immaterial, since this 
was of but too common occurrence. “ In principio libri” 
must refer to the first page, and not to the external cover. 
In the same will, further on, is “‘ Item lego Katerinz que 
fuit uxor Cadentis de Layton unum librum ad cujus 
principium est imago de Sancto Johanne Baptista et alia 
imagines depicte.” This clearly means figures painted 
(depictz) at the beginning or first page ‘of the book ; 
and this must be the interpretation of the other like 
reading. 

In the will of Eleanor Arundel we have the “ trenta/s 
of St. Gregory’? mentioned, i.e. thirty masses called of 
St. Gregory, and thus explained by Abate Manni in his 
*Tstoria del Decamerone di G. Boccacio.” Fir. 1732, 
223 :— 


“ The origin of the thirty masses of 8S. Gregory we have iv the History 
of S. Gregory the Pope, lib. iv. cap. lvii., how that thirty masses served 
for the liberation of Fra Giusto, proprietary. 8. Antonino, the Arch- 
bishop, in his ‘Somma,’ holds also that it is derived from thence. The 
Church continues now the rite of celebrating thirty masses in aid of the 
dead that is called i trentesimo (i.e. trental), and our ancient Tuscans 
called it iJ trigesimo. And in the records in the ‘ Fiorita d'Italia,’ a 
book, as it is thought, written in 1335 by Messer Armanno Armanni of 
Bologna, the friend of Dante, or even by Fra Guido del Carmine, a native 
of Pisa, about this same time, we read, ‘ The people mourned thirty days, 
and thence it came that Christians make a trental for the dead.’ ” 


The Mass of St. Gregory , Or, as it is sometimes called, 
“* St. Gregory’s Pity,” is a very common subject for illus- 
tration in medixval times. In 1850, a piece of sculpture 
was discovered, at Stoke Charity Church, Hants, repre- 
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senting this subject. (Vide Journal of British Archzo- 
logical Association, vol. v. p. 257.) The Golden Legend 
tells the story of a woman, who doubted that the conse- 
crated Host underwent any change; and St. Gregory, 
having put himself to prayer, on rising from it, “ saw the 
Holy Sacrament i in figure of a pyece of fleshe as grete as 
the lytall finger of an honde, and anon after, by the prayer 
of St. Gregorye, the fleshe of the Sacrament turned in 
the semblaunce of bread as it had been to fore. And 
therewyth he houseled the woman, whych after was more 
relygyous, and the people more ferme in the fayth.” 

In the same will, ‘un tablett d’or ou ymagerie de 
cokile”’ Mr. Flower suggests may mean “a tablet of gold 
with imagery of cokile (i.e. cameos of shell). The shell- 
cameo, however, is of too modern an introduction, pro- 
bably not earlier than the 17th century; but if it were 
not so, the term ‘‘ cokile”” simply means the cockle-shell, 
or the scallop, the sign of St. James of Compostella. 
In Cotgrave’s Dictionary will be found “ cokile de 8. 
Jacques,” and also “cokile de S. Michel.” 

The word “toret” has received ample illustration by 
Mr. J. G. Nichols.’ I may, however, add the fact that 
it is not even now obsolete, but exists in the “ terret”’ 
of the harness-makers, the ring on the saddle, through 
which the reins pass. There cannot be a doubt but 
that many old words are constantly in use by artisans in 
different trades, which it would be extremely useful to 
collect. 

Besides the memorials to the Cobham family, there 
are a number of monumental brasses worthy of note 
on the floor of the chancel. One of these near the 
large tomb is a small female figure with long hair, 
denoting a maiden. It is in a simple costume, and has 
a chain “with cross attached to it, about the neck, and is 
a very pretty example of the date, probably 144—. The 
inscription is lost. 

But the most important of these monuments is a figure 
in armour, and two coats both alike—a fesse between 


’ Surrey Archeological Collections, vol, iii. p. 354. 
VOL. V. 2D 
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three lions’ heads in chief, in base as many luces or. The 
inscription runs thus :— 


Hic jacet Joties Hareshih qui obijt in festo Aptor® Symonis & Jude. 
Anno diii Millo CCCC® xvije Cui? aie ppicietur ds amé. 


This is an excellent.example of the military costume 
of the first quarter of the 15th century, and is engraved 
by Mr. Boutell in his work on Brasses. Originally this 
monument was an altar-tomb, and attached to the wall 
of the north aisle, for, upon raising it from the floor 
to place it where it now is, in the north chapel, a mould- 
ing was found upon three sides of the slab, the other 
side (the north) being arranged to enter into the wall. 

There is a series of brasses of priests, connected with 
the college. The earliest of these is a demi-figure to the 
memory of John Wyche, a master of the college, who 
died in 1445, with this inscription :— 


Hic jacet diis Joties Wyche q°ndm mi: agist isti? Collegii Sti Petri de 
Lynfeld qui obiit xxix° die Mens Maij Ae diii M’ CCCC® 
Cuius aie ppicietur deus. 


It was formerly (1840) in the south aisle. 

A similar figure is to the memory of a priest of the 
college — James Velidon—who died in 1458. ‘The 
inscription is :— 

Hic iacet diis Jacobus Velidon q°ndi presbet isti> collegij q obijt xxix 

die Maij A° CCCC” lviij* Cuj? aie ppiciet® de’ Amé. 


This was (1840) in the south chapel. 

In the nave (1840) was a figure of a priest to the 
memory of John Swetecok, master of the college, who 
died in 1469. The inscription — 


Orate p aia Johés Swetecok nup Mii istius Collegij qui obijt xix die 
Maij millmo CCCC Cuj° aie ppicietur deus Amen. 


There is also a mutilated fragment of a brass of a priest, 
of about the date of 1430, or ‘thereabouts. What remains 
is very much worn. 

The latest example is to the memory of John Knoyll, 
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master of the college, date 1503, and is a figure with a 
scroll from the head with these words—* Scia trinitas 
vn? de miserere nobis.” The inscription at the feet is 
as follows :— 


Here lyth Master Johii Knoyll sumtyme Master of this colege which 
Master John deceased the iiij day of July the yere of oure lord 
thoussand CCCCC iij on whove soull Jhii haue mercy amen. 


All these brasses are now in the chancel, having been 
removed thither during repairs to the church many 
years ago. 

Whilst speaking of the monuments, one ought not to 
omit noticing the curious examples of memorials made 
of tiles, but incised in the manner of brasses. There 
are remains of two, one sufficiently perfect to show a 
rude design of a male figure in short tunic and wide- 
toed shoes, fixing the execution to the early part of the 
16th century. On this example can be traced “ Hic 
jacet,” and this is all that was ever inscribed. Possibly 
a fuller inscription was added on another tile, which is 
now lost. These are unique instances of figures being 
made in this material. 
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MANORIAL AND PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY 
OF BLETCHINGLEY. 


By GRANVILLE LEVESON-GOWER, Esg., F.S.A. 


LETCHINGLEY is a considerable parish in the 

hundred of Tandridge, and contains 5,503 acres. 

It formerly included the parish of Horne, which contains 

4,404 acres. The population in 1861 was 1,691; now 
1,916. 

The earliest mention we find of it is in Domesday 
Book, at which time the manor of Civentone was the 
superior manor, being rated at double the number of 
hides to Bletchingley. The Survey says :— 

* Richard {de Tonbridge] holds Civentone. Alnod 
held it of King Edward {i.e. the Confessor]. It was 
then rated for 20 Hides [2,000 acres]; now for 6. The 
arable land is 12 Carrucates. The wood yields 12 lean 
and fat hogs; 16 acres of meadow. In the time of 
King Edward it was worth £11, and afterwards £6; 
now £10. 

*“The same Richard holds Blachingelei. Alfech and 
Alwin and Elnod held it of King Edward ; then it was 
rated for 10 hides [1,000 acres]; now for 3[300]. The 
arable land is 16 carucates. ‘There were 3 manors, now 
there is 1. The wood yields 40 fat and 18 lean hogs. 
The whole manor, temp. Edward, was worth £13, after- 
wards £8. Now what Richard holds is worth £12; 
what his men hold, 73s. 4d.” 

Taylor’ refers the origin of the name to the tribe or 
family of the Blecings, and cites Bletchington in Oxford- 


1 Words and Places, Appendix, p. 500, 
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shire, and Bléchingen in Germany, as derived from the 
same source. ‘To these may be added Bleccingden in Kent, 
mentioned in the Anglo-Saxon charters,’ and Blaching- 
don in Sussex, both being i in neighbouring counties. 

Civentune, now Chivington, which has. long ceased to 
be a separate manor, still retains the name. It is a farm 
of about 70 acres, lying south of the road between Bletch- 
ingley and Godstone. The derivation of the name is pro- 
bably to be referred to the tribe of the Cifings, from whom 
Chevington in Suffolk and Chevigne, Chevincourt, &e., in 
France, are supposed to be derived.” 

The manor at the time of the Conquest formed, as we 
have seen, part of the possessions of Richard de Tonbridge. 
This Richard Fitzgilbert, alias de Tonbridge and de 
Clare, was one of the Norman warriors who aided Duke 
William in the conquest of England. He was the son of 
Gilbert Crispin, Earl of Brionne, who was son of Jeffrey, 
natural son of Richard I. Duke of Normandy, great- 
grandfather to the Conqueror. His mother was Harlotte, 
mother also of the Conqueror, to whom, therefore, he was 
half-brother by his mother, and second cousin by his 
father. He went by the name of Richard Fitz Gilbert at 
the time of the Conquest. The first place of his resi- 
dence in England was Benefield, in the county of North- 
ampton.* After obtaining the town and castle of 
Tonbridge of the Archbishop of Canterbury in exchange 
for Brionne, he assumed the name of Richard de Ton- 
bridge. His descendants were known by the surname 
of C lare ; the manor of Clare, in Suffolk, being part of his 
possessions. He together with William de Warrenne was 
left justiciary of the realm during William the Con- 
queror’s absence in Normandy. Besides large possessions 
in other counties, he had the following manors in Surrey : 
— Civington and Bletchingley, Chelsham, Tandridge, 


Codex Diplomat. Anglo-Saxonum, Cart. 288. 

2 Words and Places, Appendix, p. 501. 

* Manning, J/ist. of Surrey, vol. 1. p. 2, xix., incorrectly states that it 
was from Bene field that he was styled Richard de Benefacta ; it was 
from Bienfaite, in Normandy, as has been pointed out by C. Spencer 
Perceval, Esy., F.S.A., Surrey Arch. Collections, vol. v. Pt. L 54 
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Tillingdown, Titsey, Farley, Warlingham, Chipstede, 
Beddington, Walton, Mitcham, Ditton, Maldon, Tooting, 
Epsom, Molesham, Stoke Abernon, Betchworth, Effing- 
ham, Bookham, Ockley, and Banstead, — a very fair 
share in one county of the spoil which was allotted to 
William the Conqueror’s soldiers. He was slain in 
Wales about the year 1100. 

From him the manor descended to his son Gilbert, 
who married Adeliza, daughter of the Earl of Clermont. 
He in turn was succeeded by his son Richard, Earl of 
Clare and Hertford, who married Alice, sister of Ranulph, 
Earl of Chester, and died in 1139. Gilbert de Clare, his 
eldest son, dying unmarried in 1151, his estates passed 
to his brother Roger, Earl of Clare and Hertford, who 
married Maud, daughter of James de Hilary, and died in 
1173. His son Richard, Earl of Clare and Hertford, 
married Amicia, daughter and co-heiress of William, 
Earl of Gloucester, and died in 1206. Gilbert de Clare, 
his son, was one of the signatories of Magna Charta. He 
married Isabel, daughter and co-heiress of the great 
William Maréchal, Earl of Pembroke. Upon his death 
in 1230, the manor of Bletchingley came to his son 
Richard, who married, Ist, Margaret, daughter of Hu- 
bert de Burg, Earl of Kent, from whom he was divorced; 
and 2nd, Maud, daughter of John Lacy, Earl of Lincoln. 
He died in 1262. 

Gilbert de Clare, his son, surnamed the Red, is asso- 
ciated with the history of Bletchingley. He was a person 
of great consideration at that time, and increased -his 
influence by his alliances. He was first married to Alice, 
sister to William Valence, Earl of Pembroke, and 
secondly, to Joan d’Acres, daughter of King Edward I. 
In 1264 he joined Simon de Montfort and the rest of 
the barons then in arms against the King, and com- 
manded the second division at the battle of Lewes, on 
14th May, 1264, in which the barons were victorious. 
It was on this occasion, so Manning’ tells us, that the 
castle of Bletchingley was demolished. The garrison of 


1 Manning, //ist. of Surrey, vol. ii. p. 305. 
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Tonbridge Castle, which was in the King’s hands, sallied 
out on the Londoners, who had been defeated by Prince 
Edward and were retreating towards Croydon, and on 
their way demolished the castle. Shortly after this Earl 
Gilbert became disgusted with Simon de Montfort (not 
having received, as he considered, his due share of the 
plunder), and joined with Roger de Mortimer in concert- 
ing Prince Edward’s escape. Having effected this, he 
was the first to take up arms in his behalf, and had the 
command of the second brigade at the battle of Evesham, 
where the barons were entirely defeated. In 1267, how- 
ever, we find him inciting the Londoners to rebellion, 
and Prince Edward marching with 30,000 men to sup- 
press it. So great was his influence, that he escaped 
with impunity, and was only obliged to enter into a bond 
of 20,000 marks never again to be guilty of rebellion. 
He was too dangerous a subject to leave behind in 
England, and in 1270, when Prince Edward went on a 
crusade to the Holy Land, he insisted on taking him 
with him. 

He was divorced from his first wife in 1285, and 
on his marriage with Joan of Acres he had to give up the 
possession of all his castles and manors to the King, 
among which the castle and manor of Bletchingley is 
included. On the 15th of April, on his marriage, the King 
restored him his estates, and they were settled on the 
issue of the body of Joan. He died in December, 1295, 
leaving Gilbert his son and heir, then five years of age. 
The Princess survived him, and died in 1307, seized. of 
this manor. He had obtained a grant of a fair at Bletch- 
ingley for three days, on the eve, feast, and morrow of 
All Saints.’ Gilbert, the son, liad livery of this and his 
other estates in 1307. He married Maud, daughter of 
John de Burgh, son of Richard de Burgh, Earl of Ulster. 
He commanded the left wing of the cavalry at the battle 
of Bannockburn, where he was slain, and, leaving no 
issue, the estates were divided among-his three sisters. 

After the death of Maud, his widow, in 1318, Bletch- 


1 Cart. 11 Edw. 1., M. 9. See Appendix I. 
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ingley and other estates in this county fell to the share 
of Margaret, the younger sister, who had married, first, 
Piers de Gaveston, and secondly, Hugh de Audley, Earl 
of Gloucester. They had only one daughter, Margaret, 
who carried this estate in marriage to Ralph, Earl of 
Stafford. He was distinguished in the wars of Edward ITI., 
took part in the victory of Cressy, was a K.G., and in 
1351 created Earl of Stafford. He died in 1372, and 
was succeeded by his son Hugh, also a great warrior. 
He went on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and died at 
Rhodes, 26th September, 1387. 

Thomas, his second son, succeeded him, and married 
Anne, daughter of Thomas Woodstock, Duke of Glou- 
cester ; but leaving no issue, the manor of Bletchingley 
came to William, his brother, who died in 1396, and 
from him to his brother Edmund. Edmund married 
Anne, his brother Thomas’s betrothed wife, by special 
license from the king. He was slain at the battle of 
Shrewsbury, 22nd July, 1403, leaving Humphrey, his 
son and heir, then three years old. 

This Humphrey, in 1422, made proof of his age and 
had livery of all his lands. He was engaged in the 
wars in France, and in 1445 was created Duke of 
Buckingham. He was slain at the battle of North- 
ampton in 1460, fighting for Henry VI. His son Hugh 
had been previously slain at the battle of St. Alban’s, 
on 22nd May, 1456. The manor then descended to 
Henry, Duke of Buckingham, the grandson of Hugh, 
who took an active part in promoting the usurpation of 
Richard, Duke of Gloucester; but soon after, having 
incited a rebellion in Wales, he was captured at Shrews- 
bury, beheaded, and attainted in 1483.'| His son and 
successor Edward Duke of Buckingham, K.G., and Lord 
High Constable of England, had livery of his lands in 
1500. He was the first of the many illustrious victims 
in the reign of Henry VIII. He was arrested on the 
charge of high treason, and on 13th May, 1521, was 
tried before his peers at Westminster Hall, the Duke of 


1 The Act of Attainder was passed subsequent to his execution. 
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Norfolk presiding as Lord High Steward. After his con- 
demnation, he addressed the Lord High Steward, and 
concluded his speech thus :—‘* My Lord of Norfolk, you 
have said as a traitor should be said unto; but I was 
never one: yet, my Lords, I nothing malign you for what 
you have now done to me, and may the Eternal God 
forgive you my death as Ido. I shall never sue to the 
King for life, howbeit he is a gracious prince. I beseech 
you, my Lords, and all my fellows to pray for me.” On 
his way back to the Tower in a barge, he remarked to 
Sir Thomas Lovell, ‘‘ When I came to Westminster I 
was Lord High Constable and Duke of Buckingham, but 
now poor Edward Bohun.” 


Sir Nich. Vaux. Prepare there, 
The duke is coming : see, the barge be ready ; 
And fit it with such furniture, as suits 
The greatness of his person. 
Buckingham. Nay, Sir Nicholas, 
Let it alone ; my state now will but mock me. 
When I came hither, I was Lord High Constable, 
And Duke of Buckingham ; now, poor Edward Bohun : 
Yet I am richer than my base accusers, 
That never knew what truth meant: I now seal it ; 
And with that blood will one day make them groan for't.! 


On the 17th May following he was beheaded on Tower 
Hill amid the tears of the populace, with whom he was 
a great favourite. And with him sank for ever the 
splendour and great wealth of the ancient family of the 
Staffords. 

The manor of Bletchingley thus became forfeited to the 
Crown, and in 1523 Henry VIII. granted to Sir Nicholas 
Carew, of Beddington, and Elizabeth his wife, the 
manor of Bletchingley, with the advowson. This Sir 
Nicholas Carew was Master of the Horse and a K.G. 
In 1539 he was charged with being engaged in a 
conspiracy with the Marquis of Exeter and others to 
set Cardinal Pole on the throne. He was in conse- 
quence beheaded on Tower Hill, 3rd March, 1589, 


1 Shakespeare, King Henry V/II., Act I1., Scene I. 
? Jesse, Memorials of London, vol, ii. pp. 338-340. 
VOL. V. 25 
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where he made, says Hollinshed, “a goodly confession 
both of his fault and superstitious faith.’ He was a 
zealous Papist. He was buried in St. Botolph’s, Bishop- 
gate Street, and the manor of Bletchingley once more 
became forfeited to the Crown. 

In 1541, Henry VIII. settled it on his late wife, 
Anne of Cleves, for life, if she should so long remain 
in the kingdom. I find among the Loseley MSS., two 
receipts from Anne of Cleves, signed by herself, to 
Sir Thomas Cawarden for rents of the manor. She 
signs herself ‘Anne the dowghter of Cleves.” Her 
residence at Bletchingley seems to have attracted several 
Dutchmen thither. We find one or two proper names in 
the Register ; e.g. Lybert (Lieb. hart); and in a list for 
the lay subsidies,’ 15 Henry VIII., we find among the 
names,—Jacob3; Williams, Doucheman; Gerard Rames- 
peny, doucheman; Henry Aronold, Robt. Barnard, 
Petrus Hannan, Tysse Harrison, alyons, viz. douchemen ; 
and in 32 Henry VIII, Rd. Freend, Robt. Maynard, 
John Brand, Henr. Kyng, John Bravagon, Vyctor 
Ambrose, all styled alyons. 

Anne of Cleves died in 1557, and Sir Thomas 
Cawarden, who in 1545 had had a grant of the manor 
of Hextalls in Bletchingley, together with Squerryes in 
Westerham, and the Collegiate Church of Lingfield, 
and who seems to have farmed the manor during the 
lifetime of Anne of Cleves, became possessed of it. It 
would be impossible in a paper of this length to give 
anything like an adequate account of Sir Thomas 
Cawarden, and I can only glance very briefly at some 
of the most interesting papers relating to him among 
the Loseley MSS. He was descended from Sir John 
Cawarden,*’ member of an ancient Cheshire family, 
taking their name from the lordship of Cawarden, near 
Malpas, in that county, who married Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter and coheir of Sir Robert Malvesyn, of Mavesyn 


Lay Subsidies, Surrey, \>4, 32 Hen. VILT. 
* Many of them are printed in Kempe's Loseley Manuscripts. 


% See Shaw’s Staffordshire, vol. i. p. 180, et seq. 
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Ridware, co. Stafford. He was a Gentleman of the 
Privy Chamber to Henry VIII., Master of the Revels, 
and Keeper of the King’s tents, hales, and toyles.’ 
He was knighted at the siege of Boulogne in 1544, 
when he quartered the arms of Malvesyn, three bendiets, 
on his banner. He was strongly attached to the 
Reformed religion and in high favour with Henry VIIL., 
whom, with his queen, Anne Boleyn, he is said to 
have entertained at Bletchingley. He was Sheriff of 
Surrey 1547, M.P. for Bletchingley in 1542 and 1547, 
and Knight of the Shire in 1552 and 1558. He was 
also one of the Commissioners to inquire into chantries. 
On the accession of Queen Mary, his position at the 
court was considerably altered. He was accused of 
being implicated in Wyait’s rebellion, and it was on 
this occasion that his armour and munitions of war at 
Bletchingley Castle were seized by Sir Thomas Saunders, 
Sheriff of Surrey, and carried off to the Tower of 
London. ‘The very large stores found there gave 
colour to the supposition. In his petition for a redress 
of his grievances,’ he states, “ That on xxv. Jan. 
1 Mary he was lawfully possessed at Bletchingley of and 
in certein horses with furnyture armure artillarie and 
munitions for the warres and divers other goodes to 
the value of £2000 and that upon certein mooste 
untrue surmises brutes and Rumers raisid and spread 
against him was brought into divers and sundrie 
vexations and troubles during which time one Sir 
Thomas Saunders Knight and William Saunders of 
Ewell on pretence of comande did take into their hands 
and possession the said armure and eight of his said 
great horses and did convey the same in 17 great 
waynes thoroughly loaden and at the same time spent 
no small quantity of his corne haye and strawe and had 
only restored 4 loades and of the said 8 great horse oon 
of the best the iii“ day after died. And the rest are in 


! The hales were temporary sheds of timber-work, used as stables, or 
for other purposes. The toyles were enclosures, into which game was 
driven.—Kempe’s Loseley Manuscripts, p. 15. 

2 MSS. at Loseley. 
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so evil plite and lykyng and were never since otherwise 
liable to serve in the carte to his great hindrance and 
undoing.” 

He died in 1559, and by his will, dated August in that 
year, he appointed William More, of Loseley, his executor; 
and hence it is that ¢ among the Loseley MSS. are so many 
connected with him.’ 

He desired by his will to be buried in the Church of 
Blechingligh, and bequeathed fifteene poundes to the poor 
of that parish and of Horne, and fyve poundes to the 
parish of Katherham. Lady Cawarden died on the 
25th February following, and upon an inquisition taken 
llth March, 1560, it was found that he and his wife 
died seized of the manor, and that William, son of his 
brother Anthony Cawarden, was his son and heir, 
aged 2 

This W illiam Cawarden had license in July, 1560, 
to alienate the manor to William Lord Howard, of 
Effingham, and Margaret his wife, and on the 29th of 
September following he was buried here. 

William Lord Howard was the eldest son of Thomas 
Howard, Duke of Norfolk, by Agnes, daughter of Sir 
Philip Sidney, his second wife. In J853 he was created 
Baron Howard of Kffingham. He was Lord High 
Admiral of England, Lord Chamberlain, Lord Privy 
Seal, K.G., and a Privy Councillor. In 33 Henry VIIL., 
he was sent ambassador to France, and lodged in the 
Tower on his return, owing, it was said, to the quarrel 
which was then going on between Henry VIII. and 
Catherine Howard, his wife, who was niece of Lord 
Effingham. He died at Hampton Court, 12th January, 
1572, and was buried at Reigate, where he had con- 
stantly resided. In the Parish Register of Reigate is 
the followimg entry :— 

a Janewarye An’ 1572 the xi daie being Sondaie in y° 
breckeing of daie Dyid or deptyd y° right honorabell 


' The extracts which J. More Molyneux, Esq., of Loseley, kindly 
allowed me to make from them, I have printed in the Appendix. 
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Lorde y* Lorde Wyllia® Howarde and Lord Prevy 
Sealle and was buryid the xxix Daie of this same 
moneth of Janewarye on whose soulle God have mercy 
Amen.” 

Upon his death, his widow had the manor for her life, 
after which it came to 

Charles Lord Howard, their eldest son, who was a 
very distinguished man. He was Lord High Admiral 
of England, Lord Chamberlain, K.G., and a Privy Coun- 
cillor, and defeated the Spanish Armada in 1588. He 
also in the same year sacked Cadiz. On the 22nd 
October, 1588, he was created Earl of Nottingham. The 
last public office in which he was engaged, was im a 
mission to Spain. In 1618 he resigned the office of 
Lord High Admiral, and retired from public life, and the 
rest of his life, we are told, was peace and prayer. He 
died at Haling, near Croy don, in 1627, at the advanced 
age of 88. He was buried at Reigate, where there is an 
inscription on his coffin-plate, but no other memorial 
tohim. Fuller’ says he kept seven standing houses at 
the same time, one of them being at Bletchingley. 

William Lord Howard, his eldest son, died of con- 
sumption in the lifetime of his father. His father had 
made over to him the manor of Bletchingley. Among 
the Court Rolls is preserved a letter from him, addressed 
to his “lovinge Tennants of his Manor of Bletch- 
ingley,” begging them to approve a grant of five or six 
acres of land part of the waste of Hourne that he had 
granted to one Henry Jeffrey, “a man of honest and good 
condicon who had attended his father at Cadez, to erect 
a tenement for his own habitagon. From Reygate 
the xvii June 1602. Yr. Landlorde and very frende. 
W. Howard.” Signed by himself,—the seal gone. There 
are also numerous letters of his among the Loseley MSS. 
He was with his father at Cadiz, and took part in the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada. By Anne his wife, 
daughter and sole heir of John Lord St. John, of 


! Worthies of England—Surrey, p. 84. 
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Bletsoe, he left an only daughter, Elizabeth, who was 
twelve years of age at his death in 1617. 

Anne, his widow, had the manor of Bletchingley until 
her death in 1638, after which it came to her daughter 
Elizabeth. 

She was one of the greatest heiresses of the day. 
Halstead,’ in his Genealogies, tells us that ‘ she was a 
lady of extraordinary beauty, and before she was mar- 
ried the hopes and expectations of every one that was 
great and considerable in England.” She eventually mar- 
ried a kinsman of her mother’s, John Lord Mordaunt, of 
the ancient family of the Mordaunts, Lords of Turvey. 
He was created Earl of Peterborough 9th March, 1628, 
was a general of the Ordnance, and colonel of foot in 
the service of the Parliament in 1642, but died of con- 
sumption in that year. 

This Elizabeth Lady Peterborough, owing, as is said, 
to some affront that she had received at court, espoused 
very warmly the cause of the Parliament. She was a 
very strong adherent of that party, and quarrelled with 
her son Henry for engaging in the royal cause, and 
endeavoured to alienate the estates from him in conse- 
quence. She was a lady of much wit and high spirit, a 
great friend and patron of Archbishop Usher, who died 
in her house at Reigate Priory on 21st March, 1655. 
At the time of the Restoration she retired to her house 
at Lowick, in Northants, where she died, cir. 1671. 
Her will was proved on November 30th of that year. 

Henry Earl of Peterborough, who succeeded upon his 
mother’s death, was educated at Eton, and sent early to 
France. In 1643 his father gave him a troop of horse 
under the Earl of Essex, but he managed to escape from 
Henley, and joined the king at Reading. He distin- 
guished himself on the side of the Royalists at the siege 
of Oxford. In 1673 he was sent as ambassador to the 
court of Modena to negotiate a marriage between Mary, 
daughter of Duke Alphonso IL., and James Duke of 


1 Halstead’s Suceinct Genealogies, Brit. Mus., compiled by Henry 
Earl of Peterborough. 
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York, and brought her over to England. After the acces- 
sion of James, he was appointed Groom of the Stole and 
Lord of the Bedchamber, and elected Knight of the 
Garter. On October 28th, 1689, the Commons resolved 
that he should be impeached for becoming a Roman 
Catholic, and he was fined £10,000. By his wife, 
Penelope O’Brien, only daughter of Barnaby, Earl of 
Thomond, he had one daughter, Mary, who married 
Henry Howard, Duke of Norfolk. In 1677 an Act of 
Parliament was passed vesting the manor of Bletch- 
ingley and other estates in trustees upon trust to sell ; 
in consequence of which this manor was conveyed, June, 
1677, to Sir Robert Clayton and John Morris, his 
partner. July 3rd, 1677, Evelyn writes, in his diary,’ 
*T sealed the deedes of sale of the Mannor of Blechinglee 
to Sir R. Clayton for payment of L* Peterboro’s debts 
according to the trust of the Act of Parliament.” This 
Sir Robert Clayton was a native of Bulwick, in North- 
ants, and son of a yeoman in that place. The name is 
variously spelt Cleton, Cleaton, and Clayton, and is still 
retained in Cleaton’s Closes, in the parish of Bulwick. 
Among the Loseley MSS. I found a signature of his of 
the date of 15th July, 1648, ‘* Rob’. Cleton.” He was 
sent at an early age to London, and apprenticed to his 
uncle Robert Abbot, a scrivener, whose fortune he ulti- 
mately inherited, and became one of the wealthiest and 
most eminent citizens of the time. He was Sheriff of 
London in 1672, and Lord Mayor in 1679. He kept his 
shrievalty with great magnificence. Evelyn? relates that 
on 26th September, 1672, ‘‘ he dined at Sir Robert Clay- 
ton’s, Sheriff of London, at his new house in the Old Jewry, 
where he had a great feaste. It is built indeed for a 
great Magistrate at excessive cost. The cedar dining 
roome is painted with the historie of the Gyants War, in- 
comparably done by Mr. Streeter.” Evelyn relates again,* 
8th November, 1679, ‘I dined at my Lord Maior’s Sir 
Rob‘ Clayton, being desired by the Countesse of Sunder- 


' Evelyn’s Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 425. 2 Tbhid., vol. ii. pp. 374-5. 
* Ibid., vol. iii. pp. 17, 18. 
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land to carry her thither on a solemn day that she might 
see the pomp and ceremonies of this prince of citizens, 
ther never having been any who for great stateliness of his 
palace, prodigious feasting and magnificence exceeded 
him. He was a discreete Magistrate, and tho’ envied, 
I think without much cause.” 

He purchased Marden, the family seat at Godstone, 
from Sir John Evelyn; and from a despicable farm-house, 
says Evelyn,’ he erected it into a seat at extraordinary 
expense. 

He represented the City in Parliament in the two last 
Parliaments of Charles [1., and was M.P. for Bletch- 
ingley in 1690, 1698, and 1702. He was a strong Whig, 
and was very active in the Exclusion Bill, and all mea- 
sures of opposition, and became, in consequence, very 
obnoxious to the court. It is said that he was doomed 
to have been sacrificed with Lord Russell, but escaped 
by the exertion of Lord Chancellor Jeffries, who had 
been much indebted to him, and whom he had assisted 
in getting the Recordership of London. Sir Robert is 
satirized by Dryden as Ishban in his “ Absolom and 
Achitophel : 


“ Amongst these extorting Isliban first appears 
Pursued by a meagre troop of bankrupt heirs. 
Blest times when Ishban, he whose occupation 
So long has been to cheat, reforms the nation. 
Ishban of conscience suited to his trade, 

As good a saint as usurer ever made. 

That year in which the City he did sway 

He left rebellion in a hopeful way. 

Yet his ambition once was found so bold 

To offer talents of extorted gold 

(Could David’s wants have been so bribed) to shame 
And scandalize our peerage with his name, 

For which his dear sedition he’d forswear, 

And e’en live loyal to be made a peer.” 


This is in allusion to the story that he wished to 
purchase a peerage. 


1 Evelyn’s Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 434. 
> Part IL. line 280, et seg. 
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He left a large sum of money to found the Mathema- 
tical School in Christ’s Hospital. He died in July, 
1706, and, leaving no children, the manor of Bletch- 
ingley and his other estates descended to his nephew 
William. 

William Clayton, the son of William Clayton of Ham- 
bledon, Bucks, was created a baronet on 18th January, 
1732, and died 28th September, 1744. He was M.P. 
for the borough in 1715, and continued to represent it 
till his death. He married Martha, daughter of John 
Kenrick, of Flore, in Godstone. He was succeeded by 
his son Sir Kenrick Clayton, who was elected for Bletch- 
ingley in 1734, and continued to represent it till his death 
on 10th March, 1769. 

Sir Robert, his only son and heir, succeeded him, and 
in August, 1788, sold the reversion of the manor and 
borough of Bletchingley to his relative John Kenrick, 
who, upon his death, in September, 1799, became pos- 
sessed of it. It remained in the hands of the Kenrick 
family until 1816, when it was sold to Matthew Russell, 
Esq., and upon his decease in 1835 it passed to the 
Perkins family. 


THE “ MANOR HOUSE.” 


The Manor House, or Bletchingley Place, as it was 
called, stood near the road called Brewer Street. It was 
a house of considerable size and importance, and was the 
residence successively of the lords of the manor. Aubrey’ 
mentions it as standing in 1673. It was pulled down 
in 1680, as appears by the following entry in the Court 
Rolls :—‘* The Homage present that the Manor or Capi- 
tall house of the Mannor was lately pulled down by Henry 
Earl of Peterboro’ late owner thereof and that there 
remains only now standing the Gatehowse of the said 
Capital Messuage and severall barnes stable and build- 
ings lying on each hand the Court leading to the said 

Gatehowse and that the said Court Yard Gardens and 


1 Aubrey’s /ist. of Surrey, vol. iii. p. 8 
VOL. V. 2F 
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Orchards belonging to the Gatehowse are inclosed with 
walls hedges and pales containing 7 acres and are now 
in the tenure of Stephen Stone.’’ This gatehouse was 
visited by the members of the Surrey Arc £0LoGIcaL 
Socizty in August, 1870; and it is to be hoped that 
Charles Baily, Esq., who undertook to describe it on 
that occasion, will favour the Society with drawings and 
an account of this very interesting timber house. The 
building, as it appears now, has been in some respects 
altered from its original design. It extended further 
southwards, and had no second gable. After the Rev. 
C. Fox Chawner, the rector, purchased it, he pulled 
down a portion of it, and built the southern gable-end 
to correspond with the north. ‘The foundations of 


the principal house may be traced in the meadow at the 
back. 


THE CASTLE. 


The Castle stood at the western end of the town, on 
a ridge of the sand-hill overlooking the Weald. Aubrey ' 
mentions that in 1673 some ruins of it were visible. 
«This Castle,” he says, *‘ was heretofore a stately Fabrick 
and pleasantly situated, but shews only now one piece of 
wall of five foot thick.” Manning?’ gives a ground-plan 
of the supposed form of it. The line of the inner and 
outer mote can be seen very clearly, and recent excava- 
tions have exposed a considerable length of one of the 
walls, together with the foundation of one of the towers 
and one of the loophole openings. In the hands of the 
present owner, who takes much interest in it, it is to be 
hoped that the excavation may be continued, and thereby 
the original plan of the building be ascertained. Tradi- 
tion says that it was demolished in the Barons’ wars, 
when the forces of King Henry III., under Prince Edward, 
routed the Londoners at Lewes, and pursued them to 
Croydon. It was afterwards wholly or in part rebuilt ; 
but when it ceased to be occupied or was pulled down 


' Aubrey’s J/ist. of Surrey, vol. iii. p. 73. 
2 THist. of Surrey, vol. ii. p- 303. 
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we have no record. It belonged at one time to the 
Cholmeley family, from whom it passed to the Gaynes- 
fords of Crowhurst, and from them to the Drakes. 


STANGRAVE. 


This, which is now called the Ivy House, and lies south 
of the road leading from Godstone to Bletchingley, was 
formerly a manor, and had a mansion-house of consider- 
able importance. In 35 Henry III. we find a family 
taking their name from the place. By a fine’ of that 
date, Joan de Stangrave conveys to Robert Cotum, of 
Bletchingley, and Mabil his wife, three burgages and 
thirteen acres of land in Bletchingley. In an Assize Roll? 
of 43 Henry III. I find a John de Stangrave the mar- 
shal of the Earl of Gloucester; and the same person one 
of the witnesses to a deed * without date, but of the time 
of Henry III. By a deed* dated Palm Sunday, 32 Edw. L, 
Sir Robert de Stangrave, Kt., son of John de Stangrave, 
conveys to Walter de Coddestone all his land called Stan- 
gravesdoune, in Bletchingley. In 1326 Sir Robert de 
Stangrave, Kt., possibly the son of the foregoing, had 
license for an oratory at his manor of Stangrave in 
Bletchingley, and in 1331 he had a renewal of it for two 
years.” In 5 Edw. IIL° we find Hugh de Audley and 
Margaret his wife conveying to Sir Robert de Stangrave 
and Joan his wife 6s. 8d. rent in Bletchingley, and in 
18 Edw. III.’ Giles atte Ware and Margery his wife 
convey to Sir Robert and Joan two mares rent in Bletch- 
ingley and Caterham. He died in 1361, and by the 
inquisition taken upon his death it appeared that he died 
seized, amongst other lands, of certain tenements at Stan- 
grave, value 40s. per annum, his wife I[donea or Joan 


1 Pedes Finium Surrey, 35 Hen. IT. No. 397. 

2 Queen’s Bench Assize Roll, Surrey, m. 4 dors. 

* Deed in possession of C. H. Master, Esq., of Barrow Green, 
4 Campbell Charters, Brit. Mus., xvi. No. 14. 

® Register, Stratford, Winchester, 16a and 64a. 

Pedes Finium Surr., 5 Edw. No. 50. 

Tbid., 18 Edw. T1L., No. 59. 
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surviving, and that Sir John Breton was his cousin and 
heir, and of the age of 40 years. 

In 1580 Stangrave passed into the hands of the 
Beechers of Chiddingstone, in Kent, by the marriage of 
Richard Beecher with Elizabeth, daughter of Edward 
Baber, of Bletchingley. It remained in their possession 
until 1676, when it came to Thomas Northey, citizen 
and apothecary, of London, by marriage with Mary, 
daughter and heiress of Richard Beecher. ”'The old house 
was pulled down by one of the Northeys in 1740, and 
the present one built. One or two old yew-trees are all 
that remain to bear witness to the antiquity of the site. 


HEXTALLS, orn NORTH PARK. 


Aubrey says that this was formerly a manor, and that 
the old house stood on the top of the hill. A family of 
the name of Hexstall resided here, temp. Edw. LV., and 
gave their name to the place. William Hexstall, Ksq., 
Thomas Hexstall, and Henry Hexstall, are mentioned in 
a deed of 7th March, 2 Edw. IV.2 There is a tradition 
that the Duke of Buckingham was arrested by a royal 
precept in one of the galleries here, temp. Henry VIII. 
There is now a farm-house of the name of North Park, 
which bears no traces of antiquity ; the old house, accord- 
ing to Aubrey, stood on the top of the hill.* 

On a presentment on the Court Rolls in 1680, the fol- 
lowing account is given of North Park and South Park :— 
**'The Homage present that the demesnes did heretofore 
consist of 2 Parkes the little Parke and Great Parke now 
called North and South Parke but are and have been for 
many years disparked and laid into several Farms.’”’— 
North Park, of which a plan is given, contained 1,135 
acres and 22 perches; South Park, 1,681 acres, 28 
perches. The names are still retained in two farms in 
the parish, but the boundaries are lost. 


' £scaet. 34 Edw. IIT., No. 49. 

* Deed in possession of C. H. Master, Esq. 
® Aubrey, //ist. of Surrey, vol. iii. p. 87. 
Thid., vol iii p. 
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GARSTON. 


This was formerly a manor. In the time of King 
John or Henry III., William, son of Eustace de Garston, 
granted land there to Hugh, son of Asketun del Chivin- 
tun, reserving a rent of 5d. One of the witnesses to this 
deed is Arnold de Garston. This William granted to 
Adam le Butteler a virgate of land in Tanrige in mar- 
riage with Agnes, his “daughter. I find William de 
Garston and Adam de Garston witnesses to two deeds 
without date, probably temp. Henry III., and John de 
Garston and Juel de Garston to two others of the same 
time; the name of John de la Garston occurring twice 
again as a witness.” By a fine dated ee next after 
the Purification, 13 Henry III., William de Garston con- 
veys two hides and a half of land in Bletchingley to the 
prior and church of Roncester.’ Philip de Garston 
appears in an Assize Roll of 43 Henry III.* In 45 
Henry IL1.,° John de la Garston and Matilda de la Gar- 
ston are parties to a fine of lands in Bletchingley and 
Wolknested (al. Godstone). In 53 Hen. IIT., John Sag 
wode, rector of Colesdon, released lands there to Joel de 
Garston and Philippa his wife, who levied a fine in that 
year, and conveyed to Roger de Horne and Maud his 
wife ; witnesses to this deed, J. dela Garston and others. 
In 56 Henry hag John de la Garston, son and heir of 
William de la Garston, recovers against William del 
Molyn a messuage, nine acres of land, and three acres of 
marsh in Bletchingley.’ In 31 Edward L., Roger de la 
Garston and Sarra his wife, and Reginald de la Garston, 
are ponte to a fine of a messuage, two mills, 124 acres 
of land, 9 acres of meadow, 60 acres of wood, 8s. 23d. 
rent, and two pounds of cinnamon, in Bletchingley and 


Harl. MSS., Brit. Mus., 4786, 

Deeds in possession of C. H. Master, Esq. 

Common Pleas, Pedes Fin. Surr., 13 Hen. III., No. 115. 
Queen's Bench Assize Roll, Hundred of Reigate, m. 4 dors. 
Pedes Finium Surr., 45 Hen. II1., m. 54. 

Queen's Bench Plac. "da Jur. et Ass, 56 Hen. IIL, m. 13. 
Pedes Fin, Surr., 31 Edw. 1, m. 101. 
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Wolknested. Roger atte Garston appears as witness to 
a deed of 5 Edward II.’ In 33 Edward III* Roger atte 
Garstone, son of John atte Garstone, granted to William 
de Burton, citizen and goldsmith of London, his rights 
in lands in Bletchingley. The manor subsequently came 
into the possession of the Priory of Tandridge; John 
Forster, the Prior, held a court there in 1505. It was 
granted at the dissolution, together with the Priory 
of Tandridge, to John Rede, and from him it passed to 
the Hawards. Among the Royalist Composition Papers® 
is a ‘true and full particuler of the estate reall and per- 
sonall of Sir William Haward, of Tandridge, Kt.,”’ for 
which he desires to compound ; and he is stated to be 
seized of an estate to him and his heirs in reversion, after 
the decease of Elizabeth, his mother, of and in the 
manor of Garston in Bletchingley and Godstone, of the 
the yearly value before the troubles of £80. 


PENDHILL. 


Pendhill Court was built by George Holman about the 
year 1624, the date being upon one of the leaden pipes. 
This branch of the Holman family were settled at God- 
stone. They were originally from Dorsetshire, and one 
of their ancestors, Sir John Holman, is said to have 
been standard-bearer to Sir William Russell at the battle 
of Bosworth. George Holman died in 1625. In his 
will,* dated 16th June, 1621, he mentions his wife Suzan 
and his sons Robert and Jeffr ey, and leaves £6. 13s. 4d. 
to the relief of the poor of Bletchingley. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Robert Holman, who was one of the 
six members chosen for the county in the Parliament of 
1654. He died in 1664, and by his will,’ dated 12th 
September, 1661, bequeathed his lands at Bletchingley 
and elsewhere to his son Theophilus. He succeeded his 


1 Deed in possession of C. H. Master, Esq. 

2 Claus. 33 Edw. ILL, m. 25. 

* Royal Comp. Papers, 2nd Series, vol. xxiii. p. 74. 
* Court of Probate, Doctors’ Commons, 39, Clarke. 

Id., 111, Bruce. 
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father, and died in 1672, and by his will,’ dated 22nd 
March, 1664, devised his estates to his brother George. 
On the death of the latter in 1686, without issue, the 
property came to his sister, Mary Seyliard, the wife of 
Mr. Thomas Seyliard, of Penshurst, Kent. It passed 
into the hands of the Perkins family about the beginning 
of the present century. In a window in the hall are the 
arms of Holman; viz. vert a chevron between three 
pheons or. Crest on a chapeau az., turned-up ermine, an 
ostrich-head and neck argent. 

Nearly opposite Pendhill is a handsome red-brick 
house, built, it is said, by Richard Glydd, in 1636, from 
designs of Inigo Jones. The basement is well worthy 
of examination, the house being built entirely upon very 
substantial arches. This Richard Glydd, to whom there is 
a tablet in the south chancel of the church, was treasurer 
of Christ’s Hospital ; he was the father of Richard Glyd, 
whose son, John Glyd, was a barrister-at-law of Gray’s Inn, 
and one of the members for the borough of Bletchingley, 
1 William & Mary. He died without issue, 23rd Novem- 
ber, 1689, and by his will,’ dated 15th November, 1689, 
he devised his ‘ capitall messuage called Pendhill, and 
the lands thereto belonging,” unto his “ loveing mother 
Mrs. Ann Glyd for the terme of her life, and after her 
decease to his sister Anne Glyd.” There is a tablet to 
him in the church, with inscription. 


HAM. 


This was formerly a considerable house, with 600 acres 
of land attached to it; it les completely separated from 
the rest of the parish. At the time Manning wrote, the 
entrance gateway was standing, and over it was a stone 
with the inscription and date, which is now in the garden, 
and of which a drawing is here given. Manning’ men- 
tions that above the gateway was a room which seemed 


! Court of Probate, Doctors’ Commons, 135, Eure. 
2 Id, 71, Dyke. 
* Hist. of Surrey, vol. ii. p. 308. 
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to have been used as a chapel, the ceiling being coved 
and painted with stars. This gateway was ; unfortun: ately 
pulled down in 1843. <A portion of the original mansion 
still remains; the entrance-hall has been made into a 
living-room, and a passage cut off from it; there is still 
some of the old panelling, and the two fine old oak 
chimney-pieces are in good preservation. They are 
engraved here from drawings made for me by Edward 
Streatfeild, Esq.; the initials are for John Turner. The 
family of Turner were settled at Ham as early as the 
time of Richard II. In 15 or 16, and in 20 Richard IL., 
Richard Turnour was one of the members for the borough, 
and in 43 Elizabeth, John Turner was member. The 
last of this name, John Turner, died intestate in 1713, 
leaving his sister Charitee, the wife of Mr. Joseph Cooke, 
an attorney, his heir; but previously to this the farm 
had been sold. Among the State Papers, Domestic,’ 
dated January 21st, 1637-8, is the following from Edward 
Harbert, constable of Bletchingley — 


“Mr. Gylden—I was intreated by the constables and 
head burroughes of Blechingeley for this p!sent yeare 
1630 to cirtifie you in theise pticullers followinge first 
concerninge the warrant sent me by the Shreefe ‘for the 
levyinge by distresse of Mr. John Turnors assessment for 
the Kings Maties shipp money for the yeare 1636. I 
accordingly (as constable of Blechingly) destrayned Mr. 
Turnors cattell for that money, but beeinge forcibly 
rescued thereof by Thomas Allingham and William 
Rooker (servants to Mr. Turnor) I returned the same 
rescew unto youreselfe as you well knowe. 


* Youre lovinge frende, 
* the mark of | Edward Harbert. 
** January the 21', 1637.” 


(Addressed) ‘ ‘To his good frend Mr. George Gylden of 
Kyngston there. 


1 State Papers, Domestic, Car. 1., vol. 379, No. 47. 
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This is followed by a warrant' of Thomas Waterworth, 
one of the messengers, to fetch up ‘Jo: Turner of 
Bletchingley Esq. in Com Surrey Tho. Allingham and 
William Roake his servantes. Dated the last of Jan. 
1637. Signed Lo. Keeper, Lo. Tréror, Lo. P. Seale, 
Ea. of Dorset, Lo. Cottington, and Mr. Secret.” 

I find a family of de Hamme settled here as early as 
the time of Henry III. Among the Pleas of Assize’ of 
39 Henry III. is one wherein Hagenild atte Haiiie brings 
a suit against John de la Hale to recover possession of a 
messuage and 18 acres of land, and an acre and a half of 
meadow, in Bletchingley, of which her brother, William 
atte Hamme, and her sisters Alditha and Mabil, had died 
seized without heirs. In 56 Hen. IILI.,° Reginald de la 
Hamme, brother and heir of John de la Hamme, grants 
to John de Hevere and Joan his wife thirty acres of land 
and two acres of wood in Hamme, and all that tenement 
in Hamme which his brother John lately held. A John 
de Hamme, temp. Edward I., married Alicia, one of the 
five daughters and co-heiresses of Roland de Acstede. 
By deed, dated 27 Edward I.,* Thomasina, one of the 
daughters of the said Roland, conveyed to John de 
Hamme and Alice his wife her share in the manor of 
Oxted. Dated at London, Thursday next after the Feast 
of St. Peter and St. Paul. They had no issue; for in 1317 
she and her husband had license to alienate their fourth 
part in the manor of Oxted to trustees, for the purpose 
of having a reconveyance to themselves for life, with 
remainder to Clarice de Wellesworth, sister of said Alice, 
and Roger her son. In 1320 John de Hamme paid ds. 
for a relief of his property, and 15s. for a relief of Tho- 
masina’s part, which he had purchased. He died before 
1326, in which year Alice died, as appears by an inqui- 
sition’ taken upon her death. 


! State Papers, Domestic, Car. 1, vol. 380, No. 68. 
2 Plac. de Jur. et Ass., 39 Hen. ITT., m. 3 dors. 
Pedes Finium Surr., 56 Hen. No. 258. 
* In possession of C. H. Master, Esq. 
5 Escaet. 19 Edw. IT., No. 50. 
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KENTWAYNES, or THE TAN-HOUSE. 


This, which is mentioned by Manning,’ under Bletching- 
ley, is properly in Nutfield parish. It was the residence of 
the Cholmley family, who were also possessed of the castle, 
and were the principal middle-class family in the place. 
The entries concerning them in the Parish Register are 
very numerous. The house is now a farm-house, but bears 
traces of having been at one time a more considerable 
place. The drawing here given is of the entrance-porch ; 
the initials R. C. and D. C. are for Richard and Dionise 
Cholmley. RichardCholmley’s will’ is dated 20th February, 
1556, and was proved 16th March, 1558, by Robert 
Cholmley, his son. ‘He desires to be buried in the 
Paryshe Churche of Bleachingligh nigh unto Elizabeth 
which was his wife. He bequeaths to the poor house- 
holders of Bleachingligh 6s. 8d., his lands which he 
purchased of Henry Brampton called Isemongers and 
Lewistarnes, two crofts called Hollowayes, one meade 
called Shepardes meade and the Gores, and one parcell 
of land called the wilde in Bletchingley to his wife 
Dionise for her life.” Other wills of this family in the 
P. C. C. are those of Henry Cholmeley,® citizen and 
grocer, of London, dated 5th May, 1541, brother of the 
aforenamed Richard. He bequeaths 6s. 8d. to the poor 
of Bletchingley, and to his son William his lands there, 
called Onwyns, which his father, John Cholmeley, gave 
him, and to his son John his lands there called Machyns, 
Foxgloves, and the Hilde. And of Katheryn‘ Cholmeley, 
widow, wife of Henry, dated 19th October, 1556, and 
proved 25th November following. The male line seems to 
have become extinct about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, when the property passed to the Gainsfords, of 
Crowhurst ; John Gainsford, living 1623, having married 


' Manning, J/ist. of Surrey, vol. ii. p. 308. 
° Court of Probate, Doctors’ Commons, 54, Welles. 
Thid., 37, Alen. [hid., 23, Kitchen. 
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Joan, the daughter of Roger Cholmeley.’ From the 
Cholmeleys it came to the Drakes, several of whom are 
buried in the churchyard. 

In the time of Edward IIT. there was a mansion-house 
called Daferons, or Saferons, belonging to William de 
Tudenham, who, on 13th March, 1348-9, had license for 
his chapel therein, and a renewal of the same on 2nd Sep- 
tember, 1354.? I have not been able to ascertain the situ- 
ation of this house. In the Pleas of Assize, 47 Hen. III., 
the name of Thomas Daverin occurs, and the house was 
probably called from a family of that name. 

The gable-end, of which a drawing is here given, 
belonged to a house in the village near the church, and 
is said to have been formerly part of the old inn. It 
has been pulled down since this drawing was made. 


PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY. 


There is very little to be said about the Parliamentary 
History. The place first returned members to Parlia- 
ment in 23 Edward I., 1295. The first two members 
were Richard de Bodekesham and John de Geyhesham. 
It is presented on the Court Roll of the manor of 1680, 
that the burgesses by prescription, time out of mind, 
have a right to send two burgesses to Parliament. But 
whether the right of sending such burgesses is by grant 
or prescription the homage knows not. But that 
burgesses have been very anciently sent appears by 
several records kept in the Records of the Tower of 
London. 

The right of election was always considered to be in 
burgholders resident in the borough. There was some 
dispute in 21 James I. on the election of Sir Myles Fleet- 


' Por Pedigrees of the Cholmley family, see Marl. AV/SS., British 
Museum, 1046 ; Vis. of Surr., 1623, fol. 37 ; and Larl. MSS., 1147. 
> Register of Winchester, Edingdon, ii. 20 b, 31 a. 
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wood and Mr. Lovell, and a petition was presented to 
the House against the return of the latter. It was com- 
plained that some money had been given on his behalf, 
and that he had threatened the town to procure the lady of 
the borough to withdraw a benevolence of fourteen nobles 
if they chose him not. Dr. Harris, the rector, was com- 
plained of for having read a letter from the lady of the 
borough on behalf of Mr. Lovell in church, and that he 
had threatened those who would not support Mr. Lovell. 
He was compelled to appear at the bar of the House, 
confess his fault on his knees, and ask pardon of the 
House. And on Sunday he had in the pulpit of the 
parish church, at the entrance of his sermon, to witness 
his fault, desiring the love of his neighbours, and pro- 
mising reformation.’ 

In the list of members appear few of much distinction. 
They were mostly chosen from the residents or from the 
neighbouring county families. We find the Evelyns, 
the Greshams, and the Haywards, at different times 
members for the borough. After the purchase of the 
manor by Sir Robert Clayton, it became for some time 
a pocket ‘borough in the hands of that family. The late 
Viscount Palmers ton, in conjunction with Thomas Hyde 
Villiers, Esq., were the two last members. They were 
elected in July, 1831, and represented it till its dis- 
franchisement by the Reform Act in 1832. Until 1733, 
the elections were held in an old house called the Hall, 
of which a drawing is still preserved, and which was 
only pulled down in 1834; at that date they were 
moved by Sir William Clayton to the White Hart inn; 
the number of electors had dwindled down to about ten 
or twelve, although the attendance of non-electors was 
considerable, in consequence of barrels of beer being 
served in the street. Mr. Salmon (quoted by Manning)’ 

says that it was owing to the great interest of the Earl 
of Warren that three places so near as Bletchingley, 


Oldfield’s Representative History of Great Britain and Ireland, 
vol. iv. p. G08, 2nd edit. 
Manning, //ist. of Surrey, vol. i, p. 291, 
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Reigate, and Gatton returned members to Parliament ; 
but this explanation can hardly be the correct one. It 
must be remembered that, as now the representation of 
the country has migrated towards the great centres of 
industry in the North of England; so formerly, for the 
same reason, it was principally confined to the South. 
It may be doubted whether the being a representative 
borough was looked upon as an honour, or whether it 
was not considered somewhat of a burden from which 
many places would have been glad to have been relieved. 
The cost of sending members to Parliament, and keeping 
them when there, was defrayed by the constituency ; and 
as Parliament followed the king, and was held in the dif- 
ferent great towns of England, their expenses for travelling 
were sometimes considerable. We are informed that in 
the Middle Ages a knight of the shire received 4s. a 
day, and the burgesses for boroughs 2s. a day, paid by 
special warrant under the Crown, sums equivalent to 
about ten times as much in the present day. I should 
rather ascribe the circumstance to the extent’ and 
importance of Bletchingley, the existence of the castle 
and other principal houses, and its proximity to London. 
A search made for me by a friend in the journals of the 
House of Commons has thrown no further light on the 
Parliamentary History of Bletchingley. 

In bringing this account of Bletchingley to a close, two 
things occur forcibly to my mind. First, how, in almost 
every parish in Surrey the hand of time has swept 
away all relics of the past, and that, if we would illus- 
trate the former history of any place in this county, 
it must be by a search into old deeds and records, not by 
appealing to living witnesses. Of all the old mansions, 
—and Bletchingley could at one time boast of a large 
number,—there remains but a portion of the Gatehouse 
to the Old Manor House at Brewer Street. Secondly, 
how what were then called the middle class have become 


' Before the separation of Horne, in Queen Anne’s reign, Bletchingley 


must have been one of the largest parishes in Surrey. It then contained 
9,900 acres. 
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well-nigh extinct. Bletchingley possessed many such 
families, —the Turners, the Cholmleys, the Beechers, 
the Holmans, and the Drakes. They formed an im- 
portant element in English society ; they were the link 
between the noble and the lower orders ; they were ready 
with their dependants to serve when the troubles of their 
country called for it ; they were constant residents in the 
place, the inhabitants grew old in their service or 
married from their house. Ill educated possibly they 
were, but at any rate simple and inexpensive in their 
tastes. In some instances they have been incorporated 
into the rank of landed gentry above them, but more 
frequently they have sunk into the class below them. 
This much is certain, that they have almost disap- 
peared from English society, and have left I think a 
blank which can never be filled up. 


pee 
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By GRANVILLE LEVESON-GOWER, Esq., F.S.A. 


HERE is no mention of a church in Domesday 
Book. The tradition that Bletchingley once pos- 
sessed seven churches, points to its having been a place 
of greater importance formerly than now. It may 
perhaps be accounted for in this way,—by including 
Horne Church, which until that place was constituted a 
separate parish in Queen Anne’s reign, was a Chapel of 
Ease to Bletchingley. The castle possibly had a chapel 
attached to it. There was a chapel at Ham, one at 
Daferons or Saferons, an oratory at Stangrave, and 
if we suppose that the Old Manor House had a chapel 
also, this would make up the number.’ The present 
church, which is dedicated to St. Mary, consists of a 
tower at the west end surmounted by a low steeple, a 
porch on the south side with a chamber over, a nave 
with north and south aisles, north transept, chancel, south 
chancel, and a modern vestry against the north wall of 
the chancel. 

The earliest portions of the church are the two first 
stages of the tower, the tower arch, and the chancel. 
These are of about the same date, the chancel being a 
little later, and are very early thirteenth-century work. 

The tower measures outside 31 ft. east and west, by 
27 ft. north and south. The ground during the restora- 
tion of the church in 1870 was lowered three feet, and is 
now reduced to its original level, as may be seen by the 


' Manning (//ist. of Surrey, vol. ii. 708) mentions a tradition that at 
Etlingham there were sixteen parish churches. 
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basement moulding outside. The early part of the tower 
only reaches as far as the second story, the remainder 
was built after it was struck by lightning in November, 
1606. The beams are singularly fine and massive. The 
old tower, according to Aubrey, had a high spire more 
than 40 ft. above the battlements, with five great bells, 
the tenor weighing 2,000 weight. It was computed that 
there were 200 loads of timber in the spire. Its destruction 
is thus alluded to in the Register :—‘‘ The Stepell was 
burned the xvii. day of November 1606.” It gave occa- 
sion to Mr. Simon Harward, Rector of Banstead, and 
subsequently Vicar of Tandridge, to write a discourse 
of the several kinds and causes of lightning, published 
in 4to. 

There are eight bells, all cast by Thomas Janaway in 
1780. He was a bell-founder of Chelsea, and cast the 
peal of six bells at Ticehurst and about a dozen others in 
Sussex.' The following are the inscriptions :— 


1. Musica est mentis medicina. Thomas Janaway fecit 1780. 


2. When from the Earth our notes rebound 
The hills and valleys ecco round. Thos Janaway fecit 1780. 
3. The ringers art our grateful notes prolong, 
Appo litens* and aproves the song. 
4. Thos Janaway cast us all. J"° Wheatley and Edw¢ Simmons hung 
us all. Thos Janaway 1780. 


5. Thos Janaway fecit 1780. 


6. Let Aaron’s Bells continually be rung, 
The word siill preached and Hallelujahs sung. 


Prosperity to the Parish of Bletchingley. Thos Janaway fecit. 


. This Peal of 8 Bells was set up by subscription the year 1780. 
Sir Robert Clayton Bart. Patron. Matthew Kenrick LL.D. 
Rector. John Steel & John Radley Churchwardens Thos. 
Janaway fecit. 


8. Thos Janaway fecit 1780. 


The three-light window at the west end of the tower 
is Late Perpendicular. The doorway, which has been 
restored, is Early English. The new mouldings have 


' Church Bells of Surrey and Sussex, by Amherst Daniel-Tyssen, 
Esq., p. 43. 2 For Apollo listens. 
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been copied from similar examples in the neighbourhood, 
e.g., Merstham. Part of the original mouldings, bases, 
and cap existed, and have been restored. The tower 
arch was completely hidden by a gallery before the 
restoration. By removing this, one of the most in- 
teresting portions of the church has been brought to 
light. The capitals furnish a good example of the 
foliage of the transition from Norman to Early English. 
The two shafts set im square recesses and the square 
pedestal at the base of the pier, are characteristic of 
work of this date, and it should be noticed that the 
springing of the arch is on a line with the face of the 
jamb, not projecting before it as usual. Above the 
tower arch, but not immediately over the point of it, 
is a stone mask. There are the remains of two openings 
on each side above the arch, of Norman work, which 
have been walled up, and may be seen from the belfry. 
It is difficult to say what they were, but the same may 
be seen in the tower of Chelsham church. 

The Nave consists of four bays on the south side and 
three on the north. The north wall of the original 
church came where the columns now stand; these 
arches having been built at the time that the north 
aisle was added by Miss Kenrick about 1845. The 
three Perpendicular windows on the south side of the 
south aisle, together with the west window of this aisle, 
were inserted at the same time. They were formerly, 
I am told, very similar in design to the south window 
of the south chancel. The piers of the nave are of 
chalk-stone, with four shafts, and Perpendicular. The 
roof is for the most part the original oak roof, and of a 
type very common in the neighbourhood, but until lately - 
it was covered with plaster. The king-posts have been 
added. It is of the same date as the rest of the nave. 
The stone corbels are, with one or two exceptions, the 
original ones. 

The south aisle is of the same date as the nave. The 
roof has been lately brought to light, and with the ex- 
ception of the carved spandrels, which have been added, 
is the original roof. The door at the east end of the 

VOL. V. 2H 
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south wall deserves notice; it communicates by a 
winding stone staircase with another door above, exactly 
similar in character, and leads out on to a rood-loft, 
which probably divided the south aisle from the south 
chancel, and communicated with the rood-loft proper. 
That there was a rood-loft in the church we know from 
the following entry in the churchwardens’ accounts, 
1546 :-—* Paid for setting up the rood lofte x*.” And 
shortly after—* Paid to laborers for polyng downe of the 
roode xiiii’.” At Braintree, in ESsex, is a similar ex- 
ample of a staircase leading on to the roof; and at 
Horsmonden, in Kent, in the south aisle are four doors 
of a similar charester. with this difference, that the 
two above are not immediately over those below, but 
further to the east. This staircase, as will be observed, 
forms an octagonal turret on the outside, and is carried 
beyond the second doorway on to the roof. 

The south chancel, sometimes called the Clayton 
Chapel, from its containing the vault of that family, is 
separated from the south aisle by a Perpendicular arch. 
The east end is entirely blocked up by the gigantic 
monument to Sir Robert Clayton, which I shall notice 
presently. The outside shows a Perpendicular window 
of the same date and detail as the south window. 
There was doubtless at one time an altar at the east 
end of this chancel. There is a piscina and shelf on the 
south wall of decorated work and very elegant design. 
A great part of the structure of this chapel i is Early 
English. The south window contains a shield of arms 
— argent a cross sable between four pellets, for Clayton ; 
impaling paly of six or and gules on a canton argent, a 
bear rampant, sable, for Trott; Martha, the wife of 
Sir Robert Clayton, being the daughter of Mr. Trott. 

Under the plaster is probably the original roof. The 
square-headed window above the arch was no doubt 
inserted to throw light on the monument. 

The Chancel.—This is one of the most interesting parts 
of the church, and, as I before remarked, the earliest, 
with the exception of the tower. The east window has 
undergone several alterations. It was formerly a very 
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ugly late Perpendicular window, which was removed by 
the present rector, and another erected in its place. 
This window was not in character with the rest of the 
church ; it was therefore taken out, and in doing so, 
sufficient of the old work was discovered to justify the 
supposition that the form in which we now see it, is very 
nearly, if not exactly, that of the original window, the 
janbs, some of the mouldings, and a portion of the arch 
on each side remaining, the old stones having been 
refitted. It is an Early English triple lancet window, 
of a type not uncommon in the neighbourhood. The 
glass is by Clayton and Bell. 

The north side of the chancel deserves especial atten- 
tion, the arrangement is uncommon and very interesting. 
It consists of three arches with three lancet windows over 
them. Before the restoration, there existed a Perpen- 
dicular window over the doorway into the vestry, of the 
same date as the door. This window was removed and led 
to the discovery of the original opening. The westernmost 
of the three windows was blocked up and partly cut away 
by a monument which has now been removed to the south 
chancel. On the outside this window existed in a per- 
fect state behind the plastering. This was removed to 
the easternmost light, in place of one there of the same 
character which was too much injured to be restored. 
One of the most peculiar features here is that the 

capitals are so much below the springing of the arch, 
and it is perfectly clear that they were never carried 
any higher. Mr. J. L. Pearson, the architect, suggests 
that the original intention may have been to have had 
a low arcade, which was abandoned and the present 
design substituted, but without altering the position of 
the capitals. In the ‘‘ Eeclesiologist””’ of June, 1850, is a 
paper by Mr. G. E. Street, in which some instances of 
this kind of arcading are cited, e.4., St. Mary’s, Merton, 
Surrey, and St. Peter’s, Cliffe, Kent. At St. Mary’s, 
Merstham, was formerly an arcade of three arches on 
the south wall of the chancel. At Chaldon Church are 


1 The Ecelesiologist, No. 78 (New Series, No. 42), p. 351. 
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the remains of one-half of the westernmost arch of an 
arcade of the same character. 

Behind the reredos on the outside are traces of 
mouldings walled up. 

The niche behind the pulpit was probably the niche 
of the patron saint of the church. It has been left 
exactly as it was when first discovered. It is Per- 
pendicular work; the stars are stars of Bethlehem. 
Manning mentions that the roof of the chapel over the 
gateway at Ham was painted with stars. The stand for 
the hour-glass remains. We find in the churchwardens’ 
accounts of 1643, “ Paid for an hour-glass for the 
Chureh 

The north transept, otherwise called the Ham Chapel, 
from having been the burial-place of the former owners 
of Ham Farm, is separated from the nave by a Per- 
pendicular arch. The roof, as it now is, was brought 
to light during the restoration, having been like the 
rest covered with plaster. The north window was put 
in by Miss Kenrick a few years ago, and replaced a 
former one with wooden sashes. It is possible that the 
transept formerly extended further northwards. The 
sexton tells me that in digging a grave some years back, 
he came upon foundations in line with the present 
building, consisting of chalk-stones, and found several 
pieces of charred wood, as if the building, whatever it 
was, had been burnt. 

There has been a window in the east wall at some 
time, between the Bensley monument and the arch of 
the nave. The jambs still remain. There is an arched 
recess in the east wall, with stone slab underneath, and it 
appears to me that it may possibly have been the Easter 
sepulchre. We find in the churchwardens’ accounts in 
1519, ‘* For making the Easter light 2° 4° and for watch- 
ing the sepulchre 4",” and in 1546, “ Paid for watching 
the Easter Sepulchre viii.” The slab is new, the bottom 


* In the churchwardens’ accounts of Chippenham, 1620-1623 :— 
“1657. An Hour Glasse purchased for the Church at Chippenham 
cost 74” — Wilts Arch. Magazine, No. xxxvi, December, 1870, 
vol. xii. 
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was rough stone and old plastering. It was discovered 
during the restoration. 

The vestry was built about fifty years ago. It 
contains two old chests for the parish books, but they 
are of no interest. The book of the churchwardens’ 
accounts, beginning 10 Henry VIII., 1519, and kept, 
as Manning’ mentions, in the parish chest, is now un- 
fortunately missing. 

The font is a large octagonal stone basin with two 
quatrefoils cut in each face; it is supported by an octa- 
gonal column, on each face of which is a deeply-sunk 
pointed arch. It is Perpendicular, and of the same date 
as the nave. 

The porch is large and deep, and contains a parvyce- 
chamber above, the entrance to which appears to have 
been by a staircase from the outside, the marks of which 
remain on the wall.’ It has long been disused and there 
are no means of access to it. There is a porch with 
chamber over very similar in character, in the old church, 
Croydon. This parvyce, a term of Greek origin, which 
occurs in Chaucer, is explained as being the portico of 
a church, called “‘ paradisus’’ or “paravisus,” possibly on 
account of the trees which environed the entrances of 
the Greek churches. Cotgrave, in his French Dictionary, 
defines it as the porch of a church, also more properly 
the outer court of a palace or great house.* 


“A Serjeant of the Lawe, ware and wise, 
That often hadde yben at the parvis.” 


Chaucer, Prologue, 32. 


Dugdale speaks of the “ Parvyse of Pawles.’”’ Warton 
mentions, that in the year 1300, children were taught 
to read and sing in the parvis of St. Martin’s Church, at 
Norwich. 

The monuments in the church are numerous, but not 


1 Hist. of Surrey, vol. ii. p. 315. 

2 This staircase was comparatively modern, but it probably replaced 
an older one in the same position. 

Promptorum Parvulorum” in verbo. 
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interesting. There are four brasses, all late. One within 
the altar-rails to a priest, name unknown. Inscription 
gone. Arms above, three birds. This brass was for- 
merly near the font, and was fortunately recovered after 
having been taken out of the church. 

In the north transept is a brass to a man and wife in 
attitude of prayer. Above, the emblem of the Trinity. 
Below, this inscription :— 


Of y* Charitie pray for the Soules of Thomas Warde and Jone his 
Wyfe which Thomas decessyd the xxi day of August Ano Dni 
MVXLI. On whose Soules Jhu have Marey Amé. 


In the south aisle is a brass to a lady, without in- 
scription, mentioned by Manning’ as adjoining the 
communion rails. 

Next to it are brasses of six sons and six daughters, 
belonging, no doubt, originally to a larger brass, of 
which the principal figures are gone. Above are two 
shields; a chevron engrailed between three escallop- 
shells, impaling a chevron, sable, between three 
crescents. 

The five girls below, which are now placed on the 
same stone, belonged to another monument. Aubrey” 
says, on a gravestone remain six sons and six daughters, 
and at the bottom, at one end, a chevron engrailed. 
On avother stone have been several figures in brass, but 
six (? five) girls only remain. 

Manning® gives the inscription of Thomas Warde to 
this brass, with the twelve children; but this is clearly 
an error, as Aubrey mentions them all separately, and 
the brass of Thomas Warde bears no traces of having 
been disturbed. 

The chief monument in point of interest is that to Sir 
Thomas Cawarden within the chancel, of which an 
engraving is here given. There was formerly a stone 
canopy over it. At the west end are his arms; viz., a 


1 Hist. of Surrey, vol. ii. p. 311. 
2 Aubrey’s Surrey, vol. iii. p. 86. 
3 Hist. of Surrey, vol. ii. p. 312. 
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bow between two pheons, argent, and the grapples. On 
each side are two large roses in separate panels, deeply 
cut; and at the base of the arch over the tomb is an 
angel holding an escutcheon with a chevron on it. 

The following entries appear in the register, on a page 
by themselves :— 


1559. xxix day of Aug. was Thomas Carden buried. 
The xt® day of Februarie was Elizabeth Carden buried. 
The year of our Lord God 1551 the xiiii day July was William 
Carden buried. 
1559-60. The xxv. of Februarie Dame Elizabeth Cawarden was 
buried. 


In an old chest at Loseley* was found, some years ago, 
a brass plate, on which were inscribed the following 
lines, prepared, no doubt, by his executor Sir William 
More, and intended to be placed on his tomb :— 


The Epitapue of Sir Tuomas Cawerpey, Knight, who dyed the 
25th day of August, Anno Domini 1559. 


They that olde tyme preferre before our dayes, 
For courage, vertue, witte, or godly zeale, 
But hearing of Sir Thomas Caw’rden’s preyse, 
In serving God, his Prince, the Comon weale, 
Will yielde to us, and saye was never none 
Paste him that lyeth underneeth this stone. 


Which, leaste his foes should it denye for spighte, 
Three have accorded by rewardes to prove 

King Henry, who for service made him knighte ; 
His country, which for justice geves him love ; 

And God, who for to make full recompence 

To place in heaven with his did take him hence. 


This brass plate J. More Molyneux, Esq., of Loseley, 
has kindly promised to give to the rector and church- 
wardens of Bletchingley, on condition of their placing it 
on the tomb. 

This seems the fitting place to give an account of the 
funeral charges of Sir Thomas Cawarden, taken from the 
Loseley MSS. Part of it is given by Kempe in his printed 


1 Kempe, Loseley WSS., p. 18. 
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volume,’ the rest I have obtained from consulting the 
original. It is headed :— 


Suche CHarceEs as grewe the Daye of the OnsEquies of Sir Tuomas 
CaWARDEN, Knight, decessed ; viz.— 


Fyrste to George Melleshe Mchaunt Taylor for black lxxv" ys, 
Item to the parson for a dead mortuary x*. 
" It™ two tonne of beare iii". 


Item iiii muttons xvis viii’. 

Item iiii piggs v* iii”. 

Item iiii doz pyghons viii. 

Item vii doz conyes xvi'. 

Item iiii doz checkens vis viii“. 

Item sugere spyces and frutes v" 

Ttem wyne v". 

Item to Thomas Butcher for ii lodes coles xx°. 

Item to M' Vyren the pchor for his paynes taken to p’che at the 
buryal xxv° 

Item to Mr. Morland Herauld of armes liii® iiii*. 

Item to the p’son for his payes xii‘. 

Item to the sexton clerke and ryngears ix’ iii’, 

Item to the cherche wardens for breking the grounde in the churche 
for the grave viii’. 

Item to the paynter for his workes aperying upon his bill vil, 

Item to one Garrett for helping in the kitchyne too days iis. 

Item to John Sephyn for divers paymentes at the funerall as 
appereth by Bill v" viii’. 

Item to Rychard Leys for monye borowed of him to be dystributed 
at horselye when S* Thom Cawarden dyed for neesorryes iii’, 

Item to Barthelemewe Scott for the like xx*. 

Item to Claye the wagers for helping at the day of funeral ii*. 

Item for the lone of black cottons xiii* i¢ ob. 

Item for the waste of other cotten iii’. 

Item for xxvii yards of black cotten that coveyed the wagon wherein 
the corse was caryd to Blechinglie from Horselye xv ix‘, 

Item for his tombe the free masons worke xx". 

Item for the brasse wherein his Epitaphe must be graven and the 
gravyng thereof liii® iii’, 

Summa exlix!, xvi’. xi‘, ob. 


Estimate by a herald of the funeral charges of the 
Lady Cawarden; endorsed, “ The charge of the buryall 
of the lady of a knyght ” :— 


1 Kempe, Loseley MSS., p. 179. 


4 t™ nul quarters wheat m1" xun* mn", 
Item ii oxen xiii® iiii4, 
Item iiii vealls xiiis 
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PREPARATION to be made for the Burya.t of the Lapy Carpyn. 


First the body to be well syred [cered] and chested. 

Item a place to be appointed wher the body shall be buryed. 

Item, ordre to be takin for the hangyng of the churche withe blacke. 

Item, order to be takyn for the raylles wher the morners shall 
knele, to be hangyd with blacke ; and also the churche, and the 
said raylles, to be garnyshed with scochins. 

Ttem, to apoint a gentylman in a blacke gowne to cary the penon 
of armes. 

Item, to apoint v women morners, wherof the chiefest to be in the 
degree of a lady. 

Item, to apoint a knyght or a squier to lede the chieff morner. 

Item, to apoint iiii gentylmen to be assystance to the body. 

Item, yeomen in blacke cottes to carry the body. 

Item, to appoint a preacher. 

Item, to appoint a paulle of blacke velvett to laye upon the body 
during the service. 

Item, prestes and clarks to by appontyd for the said service. 


Tue PayntTers CHARGE :— 


First, for a pennon of her armes xxvi' viii‘. 

Item, vi scochins on bouckeram for the body at ii’ apiece xii, 

Item, scochins in metall. 

Item, scochins in coullers. 

Clarencieulx King of Armes, v yardes of blacke clothe for the 
mornyng gowne. 

Item, More for his fee for the beryall of a lady a knights wyffe 
iii! vis viii, 

Item, the Herroulde that shall go to serve, to have iiii yardes demy 
of blacke clothe for his gowne. 

Item, his chargys to be boryn to and fro, and v* a day for his s’vice. 

Due unto Clarencieulx King of Armes for the beryall of Sire 
Thomas Carden Knight... . 

Item, for my allowance of my blacke clothe, and for my fee, yet 
unansweryd 

Item, for my fee of the patent of armes graunted unto my Lady 
Cardyn, yet unansweryd for v'. 


The next monument in point of importance is that of 
Sir Robert Clayton and Dame Martha his wife. One 
cannot help admiring it for its size and costliness, much 
as one must condemn the taste of that age, and also 
regret the position that it occupies, blocking up the east 
window of the chapel. The figures are in white marble, 
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and represent Sir Robert in his robes as Lord Mayor 
of London, with the ensigns of his office. Under 
Sir Robert, “ Non vultus instantis tyranni.”’ Under his 
wife, ‘‘ Quando ullam invenient parem.” On each side, a 
boy, weeping ; below, “ Richard Crutcher fecit.”’ 

On it are these arms, argent a cross sable between 4 
pellets, for Clayton, impaling paly of 6 or and gules; on 
a canton argent, a bear rampant, sable, for Trott. The 
monument records that he was born at Bulwick, in 
Northants, on September 29, 1629. The Rev. John 
Holdich, the rector of Bulwick, has been good enough to 
send me the extract of his baptism from the Parish 
Register :— 


1629. Robert Clayton sonne of John & Alice was baptized Oct. 8. 
1707. Sir Robert Clayton Kt. was buried July 25. (Bletchingley 
Register. ) 


On the floor is a black marble stone with inscription 
to Thomas Clayton, brother of Sir Robert. He was also 
baptized at Bulwick. 


1707. M* Thos Clayton was buried May 9. (Bletchingley Register.) 


Next to it is a slab for Jane Laford alias Lawford, 
wife of Richard Lawford, M.D., and daughter of Thomas 
Evans, who died 2nd September, 1651. In the Parish 
Register are several entries of the birth of Dr. Laford’s 
children, probably in his own writing. On the tomb 
are the arms of Laford and Evans. The Evanses were 
a family of some note in Bletchingley. John Evans, 
in 1625, left £100 to be laid out in lands, the rent 
thereof to purchase materials to set poor people to work. 
With it Norris farm, in Horne, was purchased. 

Thomas Evans, the father of this lady, founded in 1633 
a Free School for 20 poor boys of the borough. He en- 
dowed it with about 30 acres of land in Nutfield. It is 
not necessary that the master should be a clergyman, 
but if he is one he is forbidden to preach more than three 
times a year. 
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On the west wall is a black marble tablet to Nathaniel 
Harris; over it is a lamb on an eagle’s back, covered 
with a cap belonging to an LL.D., and below a long 
Latin inscription. It records that he was born in Bucks, 
was educated at Winchester and Oxford, studied law, and 
became a D.C.L.; then devoted himself to theology, and 
from being domestic chaplain to Lord Ellesmere, was 
presented by him to the rectory of Taunton ; that after 
ten years’ residence there, he removed to Bletchingley, 
where, after fifteen years, in which he had defended the 
rights and restored the buildings of the church, which 
had almost fallen to the ground, he died, Good Friday, 
15th April, 1625, stat 57. That the monument was 
erected by Mary, his wife, whom he left surviving, with 
three sons and three daughters. 

This Nathaniel Harris, who was rector from 1594 to 
1609, was, as I have before mentioned,’ summoned before 
a Committee and severely reprimanded for having 
preached in favour of the candidature of a Mr. Lovell as 
M.P. for the borough. He chose for his text, Matt. xxvi. 
vers. 59 and 61: ‘Now the chief priests and elders 
sought false witnesses,” saying that he had been abused 
by false witnesses, and calling them lying knaves. The 
‘jure Ecclesiz defenso”’ is doubtless an allusion to what 
took place on this occasion. 

His death is thus recorded in the register :— 


Nathaniel Harris Parson. 1609. 


On the west wall, on a brass plate gilt, is a long inscrip- 
tion to Richard Glydd, given at length by Aubrey ;’ 
above are, argent on a bend azure between 3 annulets 
sable, 6 fieurs-de-lis argent between 2 cross corslets or, 
for Glydd, impaling a chevron between 3 faces. 

Another person of some note who is buried in the 
chancel, and whose slab is there, is Dr. John Thomas. 
The inscription was :— 


1 Parliamentary ITist. of Bletchingley, ante, p. 224. 
2 Hist. of Surrey, vol. iii. p. 83. 
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In the vault beneath are interred the remains of John Thomas LL.D. 
Bishop of Rochester Dean of Westminster Dean of the Most Hon! 


Order of the Bath. He departed this life Aug. 22, 1793, aged 
82 years. 


Above the vault is a white marble tablet to Anne, his 
wife. A boy leaning on an urn inscribed “ Nec in morte 
disjuncta.” This Anne was the third daughter of Sir 
William Clayton, first married to Sir Charles Black- 
well, and secondly, as the register informs us, on 
the 19th August, 1742, at Whitehall, to Dr. John 
Thomas. 

It is curious that the entry recording her death is 


made as Lady Blackwell. 
1772. Anne Lady Blackwell was buried. (Bletchingley Register.) 


Against the north wall of the north aisle is a monu- 
ment to Thomas Northey (moved from its original 
position against the north wall of the nave). The arms are 
quarterly 1 and 4, or on a fesse argent between 3 foxes’ 
heads, a fleur-de-lis or, between 2 stags’ heads, argent 
(Northey). 2 and 3 vaire on a canton, on dexter side a 
buck’s head, caboshed vert, arms of Beecher, impaling 
gules 2 dogs, passant argent. 

Another of the family, Edward Northey, is buried in 
the churchyard, where there is a tomb to his memory 
and that of Anne his wife, daughter of Ralph Drake. 
He died January 28, 1743. On it are the arms 
of Northey and Beecher, impaling 1 and 4 a griffin, 
for Drake; 2 and 3 a bend ermine between 3 
annulets, 

In the Ham Chapel is a monument of William Pellatt. 
His family purchased the Glyd estate. He is described 
as of Garstons. In the chest in the vestry is an old lead 
or pewter plate,— 


To W. Leonard Pellatt died Aug. 24, 1752. Aged 48. 
There were two monuments to the Holmans of Pend- 


hill, mentioned by Aubrey and Manning, both marble 
gravestones. 
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First, in the chancel, to Robert Holman :— 


Felicem hic manent Resurrectionem 
Exuvie Integerrimi Irenarche ! 
Roberti Holman de Pendhill Armigeri 
qui diem obiit 
28™ Augusti Anno Xtatis Sue 624 
Et re Christiane 1664". 


Second, to Jeffrey Holman, Esq., Fellow Commoner of 
Sydney College, Cambridge, sonne of George Holman, of 
Godstone, gent., and only brother of Robert Holman ; 
buried Ist May, 1644, died unmarried; tat. 23. 


O quam veridicus quam constans multus amatus 
Quam patiens humilis quamque pudicus erat. 


The Communion Plate-—The chalice with cover is 
Elizabethan, and very similar to the one at Titsey, which 
bears the date 1569. The chasing round the base is 
very good, 

The flagon bears this inscription: “The gift of Sir 
Wilham Clayton Bart. To the Parish Church of Bletch- 
ingly in Surrey, 1733.” Arms, Clayton with Ulster hand 
impaling. Ermines a lion rampant, for Kenrick—the 
arms of his lady. 

On the alms plate is a crest, a griffin. This was the 
Drake crest, and was probably the gift of one of that 
family. 

The register commences in the year 1538. I find the 
following note in Mr. Kempe’s handwriting :— 


“The register commences in 1538, when, by order of Thomas Lord 
Crumwell, registration of baptisms, marriages, and deaths, was first 
prescribed to take place throughout the kingdom. The registers of the 
early period have now become very rare.”—Alfred J. Kempe, F.S.A.? 


1 This word for Justice of the Peace occurs on the monument of Daniel 
Gaches, vicar of Wootton Wawer, Warwickshire, who died 1805 :— 
“ Daneli Gaches, A.M., Ecclesize hujusce per ann. 38, mens 9 Ministro, 
Irenarche de Comitatu Varvicensi optime merito.” — Warwickshire 
Worthies, by Rev. F. L. Colvile, p. 301. 

* The Register of Croydon, although in parts very imperfect, is of the 
same date, as also that of Carshalton. 
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It is headed :— 


“This is the bowke or Regystre of the parishe Churche off Blechyng- 
ligh in the Cowntie of Surrey in the dyocesse off Wynchest for the 
Regystreng off all such names as shall be chrystyned buryed and 
wedded within the said paryshe according to the comandement «& 
Injunctyons off our most noble and excellent prynce Henry by the grace 
of God Kyng of England and Fraunce defendour of the faythe lord of 
Trelande and in Erthe suvraine hed under Cryste of the Churche of 
Englande Exibyt to us the xxv. daye of Octobre in the xxx yere off the 
raegne off our said soveraigne by Gryffin Leyson Comyssioner under 
Thomas lorde Crumwell lorde privie seall vycegerent to the Kings said 
hignes for all the Jurysdictions Ecclesiasticall within this Realme.” 


Ist entry, 1538 :— 


The x day off Novembre Crystofer Kyllyke and Johana Weller was 
maryed. 


1st entry, Baptisms, 1539 :— 


The iiii day of Decembre Johane the daughter of John Brande and 
Alice was crystened. 


There are numerous entries of the Cholmeley and 
Turner families ; and in 1541 and three following years 
are entries of the births of children of William Sackvile, 
Esq. 


1544. The xvi day of September a manchilde unknowen of the age of 
xii yeres died in y® feld and was buried. 
1545, June xii. A power man unknowen wandering by the cuntrey 
was buried. 
xxvii. day of November John Millys proctor of a laser howse 
beside London was buried. 
» The vii. Dec. David the son of David Aprece of the Kings 
Garde was buried. 
»» The vii. Jan. Thomas a poore lade begger was buried. 
1544. xxviii. day of December Richard Wight Clerk was buried. 
1545. The v. day of September John Tyksall Clerk was buried. 
1546. The xxix day of July Matthew Lother Clark was buried. 
» The xviii. day of October Mt Bennett Mulsse Clerk! was buried. 


! Tn this last case the word clerk is applied to the rector of the parish. 
In the three former cases it is not so, as Bennett Mulsse was rector in 
1537. See page 246. His name occurs as witness to a deed (in posses- 
sion of C. H. Master, Esq.) dated September 30, 1532, to which is 
attached a seal with a stag’s head and initials B. M. 
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1547. The iiii day of June, Richard Kechyn prest was buried. 

1552. The.. day of August...’ Cole yeomen of the horses to my 
ladyes grace was buried. 

», The ix day of November Cornelius ceppher doctor of physick 
to my ladyes grace* was buried. 

1575. Mem* that Richard tourner and Percyvall Causten church- 
wardens of Blechingley dyd give and dyd deliver up 
into the hands of the chancelour y* xii day of May y® yere 
above written a coppy of all the Regyster Bouke from the 
yere of our Lorde 1538 unto the present day at St. Marys 
Overys. 

1579. Charles Howard the sonne of Charles Lord Howard Baron 
of Effingham and the most honb'® Knight of the Garter and 
Lady Katheryn his wiffe was baptized the 14 day of September 
an® 1579. 

»» Mem! that the ii day of Feb. 1581 Mt Maudeslay p’son of 
Blechingle did Read these Articles appointed to be read within 
the pish Ch: of B. by y® s¢ pson within one month next after 
he be inducted these men being Chwardens W™ Myles & Ré 
Turner [then follow their marks] and gave his consent there- 
unto and also gave unto the poor of Bletchingley x* y* day. 

1596. Two crisomars of Roger Combers W™ and Solomon was buried 
the xxv of Septembre. 


At the end of this Register-book occurs a list of the 
names of the householders of the parish of Bletchingley. 
They numbered at that time (¢.e. 1596) ninety. 


The second Register-book commences in 1597, and con- 
tinues down to 1654 :— 


1626. John Mordaunt the sonne of the R' hon. John Lord Mordaunt 
and the Rt Hone Ladie Elizabeth Mordaunt his wife was 
baptized the twentith day of June borne the 18 daye of the 
saine moneth 1626. 


There is a curious record of collections made in the 
church for various objects, from which I have made the 
following extracts :— 
1 Ste orig. 2 Anne of Cleves. 

8 In the Limpsfield Register occurs “A chrysom of Sir Thos. Gresham 
buried.” These crisoms were children that died within a month of their 
birth ; so called from the crimson cloth anointed with unguent, in which 
they were formerly wrapped until their baptism. 
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Recorp of CoLtEctTions made in the Parish Church of Blechingly 
the first for Marlborrow 1653. 


1655. 10 Feb, 5: 14 for the poore men of Parish of Frensham. 
1656. Mar. 30. A collection for Martin Live of Reigate who suffered 
great loss by fire 5°. 
» May 4. Collection made for poore of Lambeth who received 
a great losse by fire the value amounting to £770. 
1657. Jan. A collection for 2 English gents taken prisoner by the 
Turks 105. 
1658. Aug. 15. A collection for fire in Wappin 13°. 
» Oct. 31. A collection for fire in Coudden in Kent £1 1% 
1661. Oct. 6". A collection made by y® Kings letters for the trade of 
fishing. 
» For divers poor people at St Dunstanes in the West. 
1672. Oct. 27. A collection for the fire at Guildford and thence was 
gathered 6 14, 


The third book commences 1653-4. 

In 1657 are entries of marriages solemnized before 
Justices of the Peace, Robert Holman, Thomas Holman, 
and others. 


1676. Mr. W™ Hampton who was Rector of Bletchingley 51 yeres 
was buried Feb. 28 in the Chancel at Bletchingley. 


A register of burials since the Woollen Act was in 
force, from August lst, 1678, contains certificates that 
the Act had been complied with, from Roger James, 
Sir Mar. Gresham, Sir Wm. Hoskyns, Sir Robert 
Clayton, and George Evelyn, Justices. 


1730. June 8. Owen Griffith Rector of the Parish was buried. 

1751. N. B. That the old style cease here and the new take place. 

1783. Oct. Act of Parl. for raising a Tax of three pence on the 
registering of all births marriages and burialls takes place. 
Mem*. On Sunday May 1, 1737, a Confirmation was held in 
the Church by the Right Rev. Benjamin Bishop of Winchester 
(Dr. Hoadley). 


The following surnames are of the most frequent 
occurrence :—Kyllyck, Cholmley, Eton, Saxby, Wyn- 
chester, Quidyngton, Shorter, Mylles, Comber, Dirkine, 
Lambe, Selliard. Many of these names still linger, 
either here, or in the neighbouring parishes. 
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Of Christian names, the following for males are 
uncommon. Lybard, Benet, Jasper, Blase, Sebastian, 
Owyn, Morgan, Gryfyne, Randall, Anthonye, Bryan, 
Malachye, Arthelbert, Shadrach. 

Females.—Dennys, Julyan, Clemens, Myldrede, Gar- 
tred, Thomasine, Judeth, Dyonesse, Mabell, Magdalen, 
Ursula, Mersey, Phillis, Christabell, Repentance, Cornelia, 
Charity, Grizzle, Phoebe. 

The Rectory is in the Deanery of Ewell, and is 
returned in the Taxatio Ecclesiastica P. Nicholai IV. 
cir. A.D. 1291, at £24. A subsidy return of Hen. VI. 
gives Ecclesia de Blechingley cum Capella (7. e. Horne) 
ab antiquo taxata ad xxxvi marcas. 

In the particulars for sale of colleges, chantries,’ &c., 
temp. Henry VIII. and Edward VI., occurs the follow- 
ing relating to Bletchingley :— 


Surrey. Blechingleigh with Horne. The Farm of one close in 
Blechingleigh called Wygate containing eleven acres of clear 
value yearly ix® iiii’. 

Rents issuing from a parcell of land in Horne called Wyll at Wood 
yearly at Michelmas vii }¢. 


Rent issuing from lands in Horne called Barnes at same feast 


iiis 


Sum xiiis iiit }. 


Memorandum the first parcell being ix* iiiit was geven towardes 
the fyndynge of certeyn lyghts in the Churche of Blechingleigh 
but of whome y* ys holden or by what service y' ys unknowen . . 
The second parcell was geven to fynde a lampe in the chapell of 
Horne And the thurde for v masses to be yerly said. 


In the Valor Ecclesiasticus, temp. Henry VIJI.—Rec- 
tory of Bletchinglygh.—Bill produced before the Commis- 
sioners at Godstone on 11th August, 27 Henry VIII., 
the true value of the living is stated to be as follows :— 


The mansion of the said Rectory with garden and dovehouse xx’. 
The Glebe with a meadow containing 60 acres 1x*. 


1 Exchequer Aug. Office Miscell. Books, vol. 68. 
VOL. V. 2 
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The tenth of the corn: viz.— 


30 Quarters of Oats Is. jiiis, 
1 quarter and a half of fine wheat flour vi*. 
iii Bushels xvi’. 
The tenth of lambs xxii* and 4 stones of wool viiil—xxx® viii?. 
The tenth of hay yearly xx°*. 
And in milk and the tenth of calves xxvi viii‘. 
The tenth of the South Park and pasture xiii’. 
Offerings at the four principal feasts xx‘. 
Offerings at marriages, purifications and masses iiii’. 
Personal tithes x‘of pigs fowls and eggs x*of hemp and flax xii4—xx'*. 
£xix xix® iii’, 
Care. or Horye annexed to the said Rectory. 
Benedict Mulso Rector then sworn. 


The tenth of corn arising from the Chapel of Horne annexed to 
the said Rectory : viz.—lxiv*. 

The value of 4 quarters of wheat xxvi’ viii’ and 11 quarters of 
oats xviii® iii“, 

The tenth of Cows and Calves xx* hay ix® lambs viiis three stones 
of wool viii® private tithes v'—ls. 

Offerings at the four principal feasts of the year vii‘, churching 
of women vi‘ offerings of devotion xx tithes of pigs fowls and 


£0, 1085 64, 
Outgoings. 

Procuration of the Archdeaconry of Surrey ...... viis viit 3 

To the Lord Bishop of Winchester for synodals. ii*  i@ 
A quitrent due to M* 

ix® viii? 

And so of clear value £iiii xviis x 

Tenth part ix® ix’ 


The following is from an original certificate of the 
state of dioceses cir. 1600.’ 


Diocese oF WincHeEsTER, DEANERY OF EWELL. 


BLETCHINGLEY. 
Noncommunicants besides recusants ... none 


M' Tueopor Price, Parson, Bach. of Divinitie. 
M' Antu. Price, Curate. 
Patron. The EARLE or NOTTINGHAM. 


1 A mistake here. 2 Harl. MSS., Brit. Mus., fol. 247. 


P 
. 12 quarters of Wheat iiii". 
14 quarters of Barley xlvi8 viii‘. 
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Horne. 
Noncommunicants besides recusants ... none 


Antu. Price, Curate. 


Rectors of Bletchingley.—The first rector whose name 
Manning gives, is Adam de Blechingley, instituted 1293 ; 
the second, Robert de Chevinton, instituted 1302. 
Nathaniel Harris, whose monument we have noticed, 
was rector from 1609 to 1625. His successor, William 
Hampton, was rector for the unusually long period of 
fifty-one years—from 1625 to 1676. He was the 
son of the Rev. John Hampton, vicar of Reigate. 
It is remarkable that this family furnished seven 
generations of clergymen, beginning with the Rev. 
John Hampton, rector of a parish in Hampshire, grand- 
father of the rector of Bletchingley, and ending with 
William Hampton, rector and patron of Plumpton, in 
Sussex, about the end of the last century. 

The following letter has been forwarded to me by the 
representative of the family, and relates to the rising of 
the Earl of Holland in 1648 to rescue King Charles I. from 
his imprisonment, in which he is supposed to have been 
implicated :— 

May it please y* Highnes, 

In obedience to your Highnes order of Refference upon the petition 
of Edmund Blondell and Nicholas Norton directed unto us ; wherein 
Complaint is made against Mt William Hampton minister of Bletch- 
ingley and the said M' Hampton is charged w'" hireinge of Witnesses 
to sweare falsely against the s‘ Blondell & Norton ; And for Abettinge 
the late Riseinge wt the Lord of Holland, Wee have met and sum- 
moned before us all parties and witnesses whereby wee might be 
informed therein ; 

But wee cannot finde any proofe to be made ag*t the s! Mt Hampton 
Either of his hireing witnesses or of his being an Abettor att the late 
risinge w‘ the Lord of Holland, wherewith he is charged as aforesayd. 

But wee have received credible Testimony on the behalfe of the said 
M’ Hampton that he is a sober and peaceable man of a quiet Life 
and behaviour and of honest and good report among his neighbors. 
All wh: wee humbly certifye and comend unto y* Highnes consider- 
acon. Dated this 27 day of August 1656. 


Sam: Hynanp. Lewis Menrsu. 
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On 13th August, 1662, he had a grant of arms from 
Sir Edward Bysche, viz. gules a fess chequée, argent and 
sable, a border ov. He died in February, 1676, and was 
succeeded in the rectory by his son, Dr. Charles Hamp- 
ton, rector of Worth, in Sussex. His will is dated the 
10th of June, 1674, wherein he styles himself ‘‘ the un- 
worthy rector of Bletchingley.” He desires to be buried 
in the chancel of Bletchingley. Gives to the poor of 
Bletchingley ten pounds, and “ to the said poor that shall 
live in the almshouse newly erected one pound six shil- 
lings and eight pence by the year for ever out of my land 
in Bletchingley called Barrfields, to be paid yearly every 
Mayday into the hands of the Churchwardens ; to be be- 
stowed for wood or fuel for such poor people as shall 
from time to time live in the almshouse, something a 
larger portion to be given to them who shall live in the 
rooms and make use of the chimney lately added to the 
said house by mee—To the poor of Horne £5.”’ He gives 
to his grandchild Judith Herat, ‘‘ because she is very like 
her mother and beareth the name of her great grand- 
mother my mother a gratious woman,” the plot of ground 
he lately purchased in the borough of Bletchingley of 
Stephen Cackett and all the building erected thereon, 
with the appurtenances. Mentions his good brother 
Mr. John Hampton, Rector of Woodmansterne, wife 
Judith, and appoints his son Charles, Rector of Worth, 
sole executor and residuary devisee. 

The following is a letter’ from the grandson to his 
father at Worth, written on receiving the news of his 
grandfather’s death :— 

Lincoln College, March 167 */,. 
Honoured Father,— 


Mr. Hall has been with me several times since he came to 
Oxford and acquainted me with all that is done at Worth ; but speaking 
sparingly and abruptly of Bletchingley, made me afraid of some 
misfortune there ; and this morning coming to me after prayers, he told 
me of the loss of my grandfather, and withal let me know that you 


1 Communicated with the foregoing by the Rev. C. Hampton 
Weekes from papers in possession of Arthur Weekes, Esq. 
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told him to break it to me by degrees, that the surprise may not shock 
me; and so he brought with him the best remedy he could possibly 
bring to make me easy and satisfied by acquainting me with your kind 
care and tenderness of me. 

I have had but one letter from my grandfather since I left home ; it 
was a kind one, and contained a bill for 40° to buy me books; I 
received it but 10 days ago, it lay 3 weeks at London with M's Young, 
and I had a letter of thanks ready to send to him had not M' Hall’s 
sorrowful news prevented it. 

I learned my Grandfather promised to supply half my expenses here ; 
you know I have no one to supply my wants but yourself, and whatever 
I have, I beg I may have it with your blessing and good-will, which I 
shall value much above what you give me. 

Sir, accept this short account of myself at present. The clock has 
struck one and my eyes are heavy, and so I recommend myself to your 
prayers, and present my duty to you and my mother and subscribe 
myself, 

Your dutiful Son, 


Hampton. 


Thomas Herring, instituted in 1731, was a person of 
some note. He was son of Dr. John Herring, Rector 
of Walsoken in Norfolk, where he was born, in 1691. 
He was educated at Cambridge, ordained Deacon in 1716, 
Priest in 1719. In 1722 he was appointed domestic 
chaplain to Fleetwood, Bishop of Ely. While preacher at 
Lincoln’s Inn, in 1726, he took occasion in one of his 
sermons to condemn Gay’s celebrated drama, ‘ The 
Beggars’ Opera,’ which drew down upon him Swift’s 
condemnation in No. 3 of the Intelligencer. He says, 
alluding to Herring, ‘“‘I should be very sorry that any 
of the clergy should be so weak as to imitate a Court 
Chaplain who preached against the Beggars’ Opera, 
which probably will do more good than one thousand 
sermons of so stupid, so injudicious, and so prostitute 
a divine.” In 1728 he attended George I. on his visit 
to Cambridge, and was made a D.D. In 1731 he was 
presented to Bletchingley by Sir W. Clayton, and in the 
close of that year appointed Dean of Rochester. In 
1737 he became Bishop of Bangor; and in 1743 Arch- 
bishop of York. In the Rebellion in 1745, he took an 
active part in the association formed at York to resist 
the Pretender, and addressed the Duke of Cumberland 
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on his return from the victory of Culloden. On the 
death of Archbishop Potter, he was translated to the 
See of Canterbury. He died at the palace at Croydon, 
on March 13, 1757, and was buried in Croydon Church, 
where formerly was a slab to his memory. He is thus 
described :'—‘* His person was majestic ; he had a grace- 
fulness in his behaviour and gravity in his countenance, 
that always procured him reverence. His pronunciation 
was so remarkably sweet and his address so insinuating, 
that his audience immediately on his beginning to speak 
were prepossessed in his favour.” 

The next rector was Dr. Thomas, also a person of 
some note. He was born at Carlisle on October 14th, 
1712, being the eldest of three sons of the Rev. John 
Thomas, Vicar of Brampton, and educated at Oxford. He 
was private tutor to one of Sir William Clayton’s sons, 
and eventually married his daughter, the widow of Sir 
Charles Blackwell, of Sprowston, county Norfolk. He 
was instituted to Bletchingley 27th January, 1738. In 
1748, he was appointed Chaplain to George IT. ; in 1754, 
Prebendary of Westminster; and in 1760, Chaplain to 
George IIf. In 1768 he succeeded Dr. Pearce as Dean 
of Westminster, and in November, 1774, succeeded him 
as Bishop of Rochester. He died on 22nd August, 
1793, in his eighty-first year, and by his will directed 
his body to be buried at Bletchingley, near his first wife. 

Manning’ gives some extracts from the Book of the 
Churchwardens’ Accounts, 10 Henry VIII, 1519, now 
missing. 

The folloying entries are curious :— 


The bell founder’s horse-meat two days and a night 64, His man meat 
& drink the same space 8. Carrying the bell to London & re-carrying 
home 6° 8¢. Drink when the Queen’s Grace came to the Maid 34, A 
gallon of ale given to the Ringers against the Kings coming to the 
Maid 2°. Paid to Sir John the brotherhood priest 65 44. 1542. Bought 
a pair of organs at Lingfield £1 5° Carriage home 1* 84. M‘ How organ 
maker 5 days mending them 16° 84, An organ maker that came to 


! Chalmers’ Biographical Dictionary, vol. xvii. p. 408. 
2 Hist. of Surrey, vol. ii. p. 315, 
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M' Cardens to mend our organs and stuff 1:4". My expence to Cobham 
to deliver the money for the defence of the faith 10°. 1546 for wasteing 
of the Torches for my ladye’s Grace Prest 1s. 1578. P4 for ringins for 
the Queen 17 Nov. 64. 1579. 8 cords of Wood at 2% a cord. 1643. 
An hour glass for the Church 74. 1660. Paid for the Kings Arms & 
bringing it down £6 1s 64, A surplice £2 10% 64. 1665. A prayer 
book used on the days of humiliation against the Plague 1. 1579. For 
making the Easter light 2* 44. for watching the sepulchre 44. id. A 
preest for singing for the soul of Burningham a quarter of a year £1 13s 44, 
id A load of Horsham Stone 7%. Three dais carriage of Timber with 2 
Teems £1. 1581. a quart of wine 74. D° Malmsey 10" 1633. 24 
quarries of glass 2° 500 tiles 3° 1000 bricks 148. 1655. Collected for 
relief of the poor Protestants in Savoy by a declaration of the Lord 
Protector £6 16% 84, 


The churchwardens’ accounts for 1546, together with 
the inventory of church goods are printed at length in 
Vol. IV. of the Surrey ArcHxoLocicaL CoLLections, in 
Mr. Tyssen’s very interesting paper on ‘ Church Goods.” 

But besides this, in a leaf of the earliest Register, is 
the following inventory, without date, but made probably 
temp. Henry VIII. :— 


Imprimis iiii square table clothes. Item vi towells. 

Item a chalesse and a paten of sylver & peell. guilt. 

Item vii cusshions. Item a hearse clothe of tawny bawkin & sylk. 
Item a pulpit clothe of sylk tawny. 

Item a sylk fronte for the table whyte & blue. 

Item ii bybles. It. a paraphrasis upon ye gospell & Epistles. 

Ttem ii brasses for bells. Item ii clothes to lappeinge. 

Item a booke of Comon prayer. Item a boke of injunctions. 


There was some land in the parish called the Belcroft 
or Bellands, which was charged with a certain rent for 
the repair of the church bells. In 1546, we find a pay- 
ment to the churchwardens for the Belcroft, ‘‘the thre 
yeres rent iiis.’’ By an indenture dated 25th May, 1586, 
Charles Hoskins indemnifies Robert Gavell against a 
challenge made by the churchwardens of Blechingley for 
one yearly payment of 12° which they supposed should 
be issuing and paid out of one piece of ground called 
Belcroft towards the finding a provision of bellropes for 
the bells within the parish church.’ 


! Deed in possession of C. H. Master, Esq. 
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I have to thank the architect, J. L. Pearson, Esq., 
F.S.A., for much valuable assistance ; and as members 
of an Archeological Society, we are indebted to him for 
the careful manner in which he has carried out the work 
of restoration. We see here what a restoration ought 
to be,—not the opportunity, as it is sometimes made, 
for the architect to display his particular fancies, but 
the due appreciation of the spirit and design of the 
original builder. Every feature that could be preserved, 
every stone that could be reset, has been; and it only 
remains to complete the work by removing the rough 
cast, substituting the original battlements for the present 
brick ones, and restoring the Clayton chancel. When 
this is done, Bletchingley Church will fairly claim to 
rank as one of the most interesting churches in the 
district. 


‘ 
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APPENDIX LI. 


GRANT OF FAIR AT BLETCHINGLEY. 


Pro Gilbo de Clare | R Archiepis &e. saltm. Sciatis nos cdcessisse 
Com Gloué t Htf. § t hae carta nia confirmasse di t fi n¥o Gilbo de 

Clare comi Gloné t Htford qd ipe t hed sui 
imppetuii heant und feriam apud Mailiti de Blechingeleye in Comi Suir 
singtis annis p tres dies duratam vidett in vigilia t in die t in c*stino 
festivitatis oim sCoz _Nisi feria illa sit ad nocumitum vicinarg feriarg. 

Quare volum” TC qd pdéus Com hed sui imppetuti heant p/déam 
feriam apud maniti sui p d&@m ci omib; littatib; libis “suetudinib; 
ad ha® feriam ptinetib; Nisi &e. sicut pdm est. Hiis testib; ven 
prib3 R. Bathoh t Well. t W. Norwy¢ Epis. Edm fré Edm Coite 
Cornub. Hen¥ de Lascy Com Liné Rog o le Bygod Com Norff t 
Angl. Humfro de Bohun Comite Heford t EsseX. Jotie de Vescy. 
Ottone de G'ndisono Robo fit Jotiis RiGo de Vasco t aliis. Dat p mani 
niam apud Actofi Burnett pimo die Octobr.! 


APPENDIX II. 


Surf. [Extent or Mayor witn THE Boroven oF BLETCHINGLEY]. 


Inquis coram Escaeto¥ apud Blacchingelegh xxviij® die Maii anno 
rr E. xxxv' De ter¥ t tefi que fuerunt Gilbti de Clare Comit Gloucest¥ 
t Hereford t Jotine ux ejus in Com Sur¥ die quo p déus Gilbtus obiit. 
per Rog! i Sharp, Rog! i le Moyne, Mich atte Solere, Gilbti le 
Longe, Rigi de Bodekesh*m, Jotinis le fferour, Jotinis Poer, Jotinis 
Chevynton, Rotti de Bretynghurst, Rog'i le Poletor, Thom firylende t 
Robti Stephene. Qui dicunt p sacim suum qa p.d Gilbtus t Johanna 
tenue¥ die quo p Gilbtus obijt in cof déo Maney de Blacchinge- 
legh cum Burgo ibidem Mane quasdam ter¥ et quedm tefi in Tycheseye 
Chepstede Waldingham Camberwell t Tyllyngedonne de dno Rege in 
capite tamq*m memby honoy de Clare. Et qd sunt apud Blacchi 


1 Charter Roll. 11 Edw. [., No. 9. 
21 
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duo capitat mesuag que valent p annii vij’. Sunt ibidem duo parei qui 
vat p anni vij’. Sunt ibidem duo parci qui vat p anni cu panag 
qui accid vij'. Sunt ibidem duo molend. v3. unt aq*tic€ t unt ad 
venti valent p anni ix’. Sunt ibidem xxxiij ac¥ prati que 
valent p anni xxxiijs ple act xij’. Sunt ibidem CCC iiij xviij act 
terT ara 


Sm? xxviij!i xiijs ij4 ob 
4) q 
Sm? xlv!i v4 6 q’. 


Dicunt eciam qd sunt in Burgo de Blacchingelegh Cx® x4 de redd ass 
yannu. Sunt ibidem xiijs de Redd Shopp Stall in faro p anni. 
Micatum cum pquis Nundin in festo diag vat p anni Ptita 
pquis Portemot ibidem vat p anni cum c6i fifi xiijs 


Smé* vij!i v4. 
yy 


Dicunt eciam qd Gilbtus filius p' dei Gilbti de Clare est heres ejusdem 

Gilbti_ ppinquior etatis xvij annoz amplius. In cujus rei testimoji 

p Jur huic Inqnis sigilla sua apposuerunt.! 


APPENDIX III. 


Tue Accompte of William Moore Esquier Executor Survivoor of 
the testamente and laste will of S* Thomas Cawarden Knight deceased 
as well of all suche Goodes Cattells and debtes of the saide S* Thomas 
Cawarden had at the tyme of his decease and which have come to the 
handes possession or knolege of the saide accomptante. As also of all 
such paymentes and expenss as the saide accomptante hathe borne and 
susteined from and synce the xix daie of December in the yere of 
o* Lorde God one thousande fyve hundred fiftie nyne on whi daie the 
said accomptante took upon him the execution of the testamente of 
the said S Thomas Cawarden Knight Untill the eighte daie of the 
monnethe of October in the yere of o' Lorde God one thousand fyve 
hundrethe threscore and one hereafter followethe. 


! Chancery Inguis. P. M., 35 Edw. I., No. 47. 


CC xxxv acr valent p lviij® ix¢ pic acf iij’, Sm* xvj!i ixs 
Sunt ibidem x! vs de redd ass p annu. Itm sunt ibidem xvij vomer 
de redd p que valent viijs vj‘ pe vomer vj. Opa custuii cum 
consuetudie qd vocat’ Parkselver valent p annii xiiij" xv* ob Sunt 
ibidem xliiijs iij’ de firm quesdin sic tradit ad firmam p anni. 
Ptita pquis ibidem valent p anni cum cdi fifi xx*, 
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Tue CHARGE. 


Firste the saide Accomptante dothe charge himselfe wt" the some of 
vii® lvii! iis x¢ for the price and value of all the housholde stutle 
Beddinge naperie and Lynnen plate Armory apparell Corne Catell hey 
and all other thinges apperteyninge to husbandrie remayninge and 
Beinge at the time of the deathe of the saide S' Thomas Cawarden 
knight at his house at Blechingligh in the Countie of Sussex [sic orig. | 
specified in the [uventarie exhibited by the saide Accomptaute into the 
prerogative Courte of Cant: and there remayninge as by the pticlers 
thereof more plainelie way appere. 

And with the some of xxxiiii! iiis x4 for the price and value of 
ull the housholde stuff of the saide S‘ Thomas Cawarden Knighte 
remayninge and Beinge at the time of his deathe at his house within 
the p’cincte called the Blackfriers in London specified also in the saide 
Inventarie, 

And with the some of lxxviii' viii’ for reddie monie Juells and 
diverse other thinges specified in the said Inventarie under the title of 
Juells as by the same more evidentlie apperethe. 

And with the some of v° xx!' Received for all the Landes tenements 
and hereditaments of the saide S‘ Thomas Cawarden Knight within the 
prycincte of the late Blacke friers aforesaid willed by the saide testator 
in his testamente to be solde for the paiemente of his Debtes and solde 
by the Ladie Elizabethe Cawarden widowe and this Accoinptante 
Executors of the testamente aforesuide to John Birche Esquier 
Richarde Chapman and John Austein as by a dede of Conveyance 
Inrolled in the Courte of Chancerie bearinge Date the xx! daie of 
December Anuo stdo Elizabethe Regine shewed sene and perused at 
the passinge of the Accompte appereth. 

And with the some of x" for the price and value of a lease of the 
Manner of Bansted and Walton in this Countie of Surrye specified also 
in the saide Inventarie. 

And with the some of cexi!i xviiis remayninge in this accomptant’s 
hands of the somme of vii xl" xiiis Received by the saide accomptante 
since the Deathe of the said testator for diverse Sommes of monie owing 
by the Quenes Mat* to the saide S* Thomas Cawarden Knighte and 
diverse other creditors upon a certaine accumpte passed by the 
Accomptante for the offices of Revell and tentes. 


> xi xa 
ot the charge 


whereof. 


FUNERALL. 


Paide for the charges of the buriall and intermente of the saide 
S* Thomas Cawarden Knight viz for velvitt silkes and black clothe, for 
the charges of the heraldes of armes. To priestes Clarks and churche- 
wardeins and for expenss of houshold with the charges of the buriall. 
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Dynner and diverse other necessarie expenss aboute the premisses as by 
a book of particlers shewed at the xiiacon of this accompte apperethe 
—cxlix! xvis xi“, 


DEBTES PAIDE. 


Paide to Edward Dethick for the use of the Quenes Mati¢ for monie 
due by the said testator beinge Baylye of Nonesuche. Westcheyham 
and others for the Arrerages of Rent there for thre yeres ended at the 
Feast of St. Michaell the Archangell Anno Dni 1559—xxx" viis vii‘ ob. 

Paide to the saide Edward Dethick for the use of the Quenes Matic 
due for the tenthes of Lingfield at the feaste of St Michaell the Arch- 
angell Anno D"™ 1559—iiii! xiis viii", 

Paide to Sir Dennice Thoms Curate of the parish Churche within 
the p’cincte of the Blacke friers for a quarters of a yeres wages with the 
some of x* beinge unpaide for the quarter before—lx°. 

Paide to M* Birche as Debts due to him by the saide Testator for 
his Fees and councell hadd by the saide testat' in his life time—vi'. 

Paide more to his Clarke for Engrossinge of Diverse bookes— 
xlix®. x4, 

Item delivered to John Goldesmithe one Almaine Ryvett valued at 
iiis A bowe price viiit and a sheafe of arrows price xii‘ given to him 
in the life time of 8‘ Thomas Carwarden Knight but not delivered— 
v8 iii", 

Item delivered to Middelborowe one colte of two yeres of age in 
Recompence of a Mare whiche the saide Testator hadd of him and paide 
not for the 


(Of Debts) Stim mlxviii" iiiis iii ob. 


Serva ts Wages. Siim exxxvii!i xix’. 


ANNUETIES AND FEES PAIDE. 


Paide to M* Berche for his Fee of Stuardshipp due to him for two 
yeres at the deathe of Thomas Cawarden Knighte—v" vis viii’. 
Allowances demaunded—Ilxxxvi" xiii® iii‘, 


LEGACIES PAIDE. 


Paide to John Fromons for the use of Mistris Wade a gowne of 
Damaske and a Frenche howde furnished after a widowes estate as a 
Legacy bequeathed to the saide Mistris Wade as by the Testamente of 
the saide Testator—v!" xvs. 

Paide to the persone and Churchewardens of the parishe of Blechinglie 
for a legacie bequeathed by the saide Testator to the poore there—xv". 

Paide to the Churchewardens of the Parishe of Katheram for a legacie 
bequeathed by the testato' to the poore there—v". 

Paide to Otto Willick as a legacie bequethed to him by the saide 
Testator the some of iiii' and a roane trottinge horse w"" bridell and 
saddell valued at iiii,—viii". 
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Item more delivered to him one dagge [pistol] valued at vis viiid and 
a handgunne at as legacies bequethed to him—x’ viii‘, 

To Bartilmewe Scott a grey amblinge geldinge valued at liiis iiiit To 
Thos Vaughan the same To Acton Scott a geldinge To William Heron 
a corselett furnished iiii Almaine Ryvetts thre bowes thre Sheafe of 
Arrowes a Bill and a Pyke valued at xxxviis iit! To Edward Slifeld 
the like legacie. To Edward Evans a sorrell geldinge valued at 
liiis iii“, 

Item delivered to Mr. Richarde Goodrick a golde ringe price liii® iii“, 

Item to the lorde Clinton a ringe of silver and to the Ladie Clinton 
a Ring of gold with a Turkas valued at xx* as Legacies. 

Item to this accomptante as a Legacie to him bequethed Thre 
geldinges viii thre coltes vi! one of the best corseletts xx two 
guilt partizanes v' one Ranke horne ii’ two corseletts for his men 
xxxii’ iiii pikes iis viiit vi Almaine Ryvetts xxxiii’ Six black bills iii 
xii bowes viiis xii Sheafe of arrowes viii’ and a Sworde vi viii’. 

Summa cexv!i viis ii4, 

Charges susteined in the Lawe with other necessarie Expenses— 
Ixxviili viis x4, 

Sum totall of the discharge. mvii® Ixviiii!' xvii vii‘. 


A Nore of the Yertye Expences of the of St Tomas 
CaWARDEN Knyght, An? sec® E Sexti. 


S’v’nts having lev’aes [liveries] to the nomber of ¢. wiche hathe 
yerlyye a yerd d' of clothe a pece, wiche lev’aes does amount in some to, 
after vis the yerd and iii’ the di yerd to—xlv". 

The expences of beffe the space of xlv weeks, iii! in the week—clxxx", 

The expences of malte the space of lii weiks, iii qrts. d’ spent one 
weik w*® another, after vis viii‘ the qrt comes to the some—Ix" x’, 

The expences of freshe fyshe the space of lii weks ev’y weke a dosseer, 
after vis the dosser, so mountethe to some—xv' xii’. 

The expences of the salt fishe, beyinge white and reid, ells [eels] and 
sturgeon—xvli, 

The chargs of s’vants wages to the nomber of 1, x18 a pece—c!. 

Spice and peper in one yere—x", 

Wyne, renyshe, reid, whyte, sak, and clareit, and mamssye—x", 

Multons (besids p’vessione) ¢. a pece—xxv', 

Salue, and the reparacons, of pewther and brass, in the ketchyng, and 
the caregeis fro’ London by the occac’on of the howshold. 


INDENTURE between Sir Jonn GresHam Kt and Sir THomas 
CAWARDEN Kt. 


This bill indentyd made the xxi daie of Maye y* xxxvi yere of Hen 
VIII between S' John Gresham Knight on the one parte and the 
Rt. W. M’. Thomas Cawarden Esquier one of the gentilmen of the 
Kings Majesty's privye Council and Master of the Kings Maties 
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Tentes, John Barnarde Clarke and others, witnessethe to have receyvid 
of the saide S' John Gresham Kt by the Kings Maties command the 
daye and yeare aforesaide for the making and repairing of sondery his 
Grace’s Tents and howssings thes parcells of fyne browne Tannas avd 
frenche bokeram here within mentioned that is to wete 1‘. Tenne 
ballets fyne browne Tannas conteyning iii®xxx ells the ballet in all 
iii” iii¢ ells—more lx ballets of the saide browne Tannas of a smaler 
sorte contayninge ii‘v ells the ballet one with another amountinge to the 
some xii" iii® ells all which threescore ten ballets of fyne browne 
Tannas greate and small amounts in all fyftene thowsand syx hunderyd 
ells of Tannas. More xx Trussis of frenche bokerams of dyvers collors 
containing ix® lili peces all which parcells of Tannas and bokerams and 
every parcell thereof the aforesaide Mt Thomas Cawarden and the 
others before namyd do knolege to have Recevyd the same of the 
saide 8". John Gresham by the Kings Maties Commandment to the use 
and purpose aforesaide In witnes whereof the saide parties above 
wryten have sonderlye soscribid their names to this present bill the 
daie and yere aforesaide. 
By me Joun Gresuam. 


(Endorsed Indenture between John Gresham and us. 36 Hen VIII.)! 


Principal Registry, Prerog. Court of Canterbury, Doctors’ Commons. 
4 Mellershe. 


In the name of god Amen The daye of St‘ Barthemewe the 
Appostell the yere of ower Lorde god a thowsande fiue hundreth 
fiftie and nyne I Thomas Cawerden knight of the parrishe of Bleching- 
lygh in the Countie of Surrey do ordayne and make my Testament 
contayninge therin my laste will in manner and forme followinge 
flirst I giue my sowle vnto almightie god my make" and redemer, and 
my bodie to be buried in the Churche of Blechinglighe aforesaide at 
the discression of my Executors. Item T giue and bequeath vnto 
John Browne gentleman my srvnte and Alis now his wief, & to the 
heires of the bodie of the same Alice lawfully begotten all that my 
manno® of Wylley als Wyllye yn the saide Countie of Surrey withall 
and singule" the rentes proflittes comodities and advantages to the same 
manno' of Wylley ats Wyllye ptayninge and belonginge to have and 
enioye the same from mychaelmas next ensuinge the date herof. The 
remainde" of the same manner withall and_singule' thapptences I 
give and bequeath vnto John Cawe*den late srvnte w'* Beale of 
London fishmonger and to his heirs fo" ew. Also I give and bequeath 
vuto Bryan Dodmer late sonne vnto Thomas Dodmer gentleman i 


1 Loseley MSS., passim. 
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Anuitie or yerly rent of twentie markes by the yere issinge and goinge 
oute of all suche landes as I now have Lyinge within the circute and 
presincte of the late black friers in london, To have and to holde the 
same annuytie or yerelie rente of xx markes by the yere vnto the same 
Brian from the feast of sainte Mychale tharcheangell next ensuinge the 
date herof by and duringe all the naturall life of the same Brian. Also 
I give and bequeath vnto Rycharde Leye of London twentie poundes 
by the yere of Annuytie goinge oute of the sayde late blacke fryers. 
To have and to holde the same Annuytie of twentie poundes by the 
yere vnto the same Richard leie from the feaste of sainte mychalle 
tharthangell nexte ensuinge the date herof duringe the naturall lief of 
the same Richarde Leie. Also I give and bequeath vnto the same 
Richarde Leye all suche offall stuff and lumber of tefites and other olde 
howses and tymber as is now remayninge within the place of office 
of the tefites. Also I give and bequeath vnto everie one of my 
Srvntes men and women in consideraton of their honest Sruice to me 
heretofo'e donn one hole yeres wages after the daye of my death 
with all suche duties as be due vnto them at the tyme of the same 
my death. Also I giue and bequeath vnto suche gentlemen of the 
same Countie of Surrey whose names appereth in a dockett herevnto 


annexed, that is to say ewy of them fower Alman ryvettes one 
Corslett or Brigandine or shirte of male furnisshed accordinge to 
the discression of myne Executo". Also I giue and bequeath vnto the 
poore of the parrishes of Blechinglighe and Hoorne fiftine poundes, 
and ynto the parrishe of Katheram fiue poundes to be distributed vnto 
the same parrishes by the discression of the same my executors. Also 
T give vnto my Srvantes Barthilmew Scott... . Scotte his brother, 
Thomas Boothe, Davy . . . . Thomas Vawghan and Otto Willicke and 


to everie of them one geldinge to be deliu'ed vnto them by the 
discression of myne executors. Allso vnto the same Otto Wyllicke I 
giue and bequeath one dagge and one handegune. Allso vnto... . 
Duffelde my sr¥nte I give and bequeath one geldinge if the same 
Duatfelde be aliue at the tyme of my deathe at the dyscression of my 
Executors. Also I give vnto Willm Moore Esquire three stoned coltes 
and three geldinges to be taken amonge all suche coltes and geldinges as 
I nowe haue at his ellecCon. Allso I give and bequeath vnto the same 
Willm Moore esquire one of the best Corslettes that I haue at his 
elecCon ij gilte partisantes one Rankhorne also at his elecCon, ij 
Corslettes fo" his men iiij pikes six Almon Rivets six blacke billes 
xij bowes and xij shefes of Arrowes_a faire sworde at his elec¢on. 
Also vnto Thomaa Hawes my late srvnte iij Corslettes vj Almon 
Rivettes, six blacke billes six bowes xij Sheaf Arrowes ij geldinges 
one colte. Also vnto Thomas Blagrave my late Ssrvnte iij Corslettes 
vj Almon Rivettes six bowes xij sheaf of Arrowes and six blacke 
hylles ij geldinges and A Colte. The Residue of all my goodes and 
Cattalles to remayne vnto Elizabeth my wief my debtes payed and 
legacys performed, whiche Elizabeth and Willm Moore Esquire of 
Losley in the Countie of Surrey T doe ordaine and make myne ex- 
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ecutors of this my laste will and testament. And Thomas Blagrave 
and Thomas Hawe ou'seers of the same. Also further I will and my 
very intent is that my executors with y® consent of my overseers shall 
haue full power and aucthoritie, to bargaine sell and alinenate all those 
my Landes Rentes and tejfites lyinge within the precincte of the late 
black friers or fryers preachers nere Ludgate in London fo" the per- 
fo'mance of this my laste will and testament savinge vnto eu y person 
and persons all suche Rightes Rentes and Annuyties as haue passed 
vnto them by this my will or any other lawfull assurance by me to 
them or either of them heretofore made provided alwaies that the 
ow plus | which shall happen to remaine of the same sale of the same my 
landes in the saide blacke ffriers after my debtes payed and legaces 
perfo°med shalbe distributed to suche good vses as shall seem ‘good 
vnto my saide Executors, and Overseers. Allso my further will “and 
meaninge is that if therebe any imperfecCon or dought in this my last 
will by reason of my spennynge or wante of wordes or skill in makinge 
therof that then Anthony Broune one of the iustices of the Comon 
place Gilbarte Gerrarde the quiens Maiesties generall atto™ney and 
Richard goodridge Esquiers and the survivo' or suruiuors of them shall 
haue full powe' and aucthoritie to reforme the defectes of this my will 
and from tyme to tyme to expounde the same accordinge vnto myne 
entent & meaninge. And fo" theire paynes taken herin I give vnto 
the same Anthony Browne my yonge donn amblinge geldinge and vnto 
Gerrarde and Richarde goodridge and to every one of them one Ringe 
of golde of the valew of foweT markes. And wheras I haue fonde alwaies 
the honorable Lorde Clinton my verie frende and espiall good Lorde 
I will that my executors aforesaide shall give vnto hym a Cuppe of 
the value of tenne poundes as a Remembrance and testimony of my 
poore good will alwaies borne vnto him, and to the Ladie his Wief a 
gold ringe with A turkeis. 1 give also vnto Misteris Wade a gowne 
of blacke damaske and a hoode fuYisshed accordinge to a wydowes 
estate. In witnes wherof I the same Sy’ Thomas Cawerden knight to 
this my Testament and last will haue putte my hande and seale the 
day and yere first above written. These beinge witnesses to this 
my presente will and testament Thomas Hawe Richarde Leye James 
Calfehill Bartholmewe Scott Otto Wylly. 


Tuomas Browne Esquire Jonn AGMAUSAM 

EpWARDE SLIGHFELDE RycHAarDE BEepEN 
Wititm Herve EpWARDE TYLLE 

THOMAS JONES 


gentlemen. 


Probatum fuit hmoi Testamentum coram Magro Waltero Haddon 
legum Doctore Curie Prerogatiue Can?’ Custode sine Commissario apud 
London decimo nono die mensis Decembris anno Domini Millimo guin- 
gentesimo quinquagesimo nono Juramento Diie Elizabeth et Willmi 
Moore exec: in hmoi testamento nominat’ Quibus commissa fuit admi- 
nistraco &c de bene &c ac de pleno Inventario Nec non de vero et plano 
computo Reddend ad sancta dei Evangelia Jura 
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Taxacio x™ domino Regi a laicis concesse in Com Swi anno 
r. r. E. tercij a conquestu sexto per Johannem Dabernoun et 
Willielmum de Westone Taxatores et cott in eodem Com per 
commissionem dii Regis. 
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Hug, Sandole xs 

viij* 
Rob vs 
ij4 ob 

Joti le Muleward ix! q* 
Rail de iiijs 

iiij® viij' ob 
ij 

Cstina Holewyn xix’ 

Will Camp 

Rob de Stanegve ...............00++ vs ix! ob 
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Exchequer. Lay Subsidies, Surrey. 48%. 14-15 Hen. viij. 
BURGUS DE BLETCHYNGLY. 
Lands Goods. Wages. Taxation. 
Gilbus Wolmer ............ vijl n! 
Edwardus Sakevile......... xxxii xxviijli n! xxx 
yjii xxii n! xxs 
Joties Smyth his 3vnt n! n! xx iiij4 
Witts Hudson pissh clerk n! n! iiij m*re xvja 
Riéus Grene la. ............ n! un! xx8 
Joties Baker n! xxii n! 
Ricus Hoberd..... ......... xx8 xiiij! nl vijs 
Joties Kyrkman his $vnt nl n! liij® 
Rott Wright his sv'nt ... n! ni iiij" 
Nichus Marten ............ xx xls n xij! 
xls vijii n! iijs vj" 
Johies Orgyll his n! n! iiij 
Nictius Stephen ............ xijii n! vjs 
Joties n! xvjii n! viijs 
Thomas Marten ........ wes n! xls n! xij" 
Edward Marten his §...... n! n! xx iiij 
Witts Marten ...... — n! xls ni xij 
Thomas Shorter ............ xxxiijé iiij4 u! n! xx! 
Thomas Gaddesden......... ni xls n! xij" 
Thomas Whatman ......... n! n! 
Thomas Bridsell ............ n! xls n! xij! 
Joties Bresell his ... n! iiij" 
n! xls u! xij" 
Thomas Lewter ............ n! xls n! xij 
Joties Sadler la. ..... n! n! xls 
Jolies Odgare ............... ni xls n! 
Jacob; Wil- ) 
analyon- liams douche} n! n! xxs viij" 
man | 
Gerard Rames- ) 
analyon, peny douche n! n! xxs viij* 
man 
alyons Henry Arnold n! xxs viij! 
V3 Rott Barnard nl n! xxs 
douche- Petrus Harman nl ul viij" 
men Tysse Harryson ul n! xxs viij" 
George Wolmer la.......... n! n! iiij* 
Nictius Wolmer la. ..... ni n! | 
Wilts Bardesworth......... u! ni! viij" iiij" 
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Lands. Goods. Wages. Taxation, 
Ricus Grenewey............ nl n! XXvj° Viij’ iiij" 
n! n! xxs iiij! 
Martin® Roose ........ nl n! xxs 
Thomas Wylson ......... n! n! xxvj* 
Johies Taskard........... n! xxs iiij" 
Joties Wenwright ..... n! n! xx 
Ritus Heryngman ......... n! n! xx iiij* 
Jolies Myles ........ n! n! iiij* 
Thomas Benett ............ un! n! iiij" 
Riéus Robynson............ n! n! Xxvj* viij’| 
Johes Gaddesden ......... n! n! iiij" 
Rigus Hooke ........... n! n! xxs iiij! 
Thomas Canwell...... n! n! xx$ iiij" 
Sm* taxat ibm vj" ixs ij’, 
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Regius Cobham ... ..... ...| xl m*re | xl m're | xxvjs viij‘ 
Johes Broun his svnt ... n! |xxxiijs 
Witts Latter his $v'nt n! nt ixxxiijs 
Ricus Hampden...... xj" xi u! xj® 
Johes Edward¢ his § ...... n! Ix® | n 
Shepard his § ...... n! nb 
anticipa- JohiesChamley| vi | 
con. | 
— Thomas Warde| __iiij' xi n! xls 
Witts Cowper his § ...... nl nt | xs xviij! 
Thomas Ropkyn his § ... n! nh xij" 
Johes Brymsted his 8...... n! n! xxvj* viij'| 
— } Rigus Chamley | xls 
Thomas Conleve his ... n! n! | xis xij! 
Thomas Berkett his § ... no n! iiij" 
Witts Kylmore ............ n! n! xls xij" 
Thomas Stephen............ Ixs | n! iijs vj" 
Andreas Davy his svnt... n! iiij 
Henry Brampton ......... Ixvjs viij4 xis | n! iiij" 
Rogerus ffoster ............ | n! xls 
Johies ffoster n! | n! ijs 
Jomes Bruer la. n! n! xx* iiij 
Johes Lambe la............. n! | ni xxs iiijé 
Jolies at Heth ............ nh | nh oxxjs 
Johies at Heth his Svnt...| ni | n! 
Alicia Lambe vidua ...... xiij® iiij" n! 
Robtus Lambe her § no n! 
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Ricus Turno® ............... xliijs xxxv" n! XXxv°* 
Ritus Down his § ......... n! n! 
Jolies Turno® ......... Ix* n! xviij" 
Jolies Eton .............. n! xviiji n! 
Thomas Mathewe ......... xxxiij® iiij4) Lxvj* viij" n! xxi 
Ricus Saunder ............ n! xii n! vs 
n! xls n! xij! 
Witts Clowdesley ......... n! xls n! xij" 
Robtus Peycok ............ n! 1xs n! xviij! 
Cristoferus Chapman ...... nl n! xviij! 
Jolies Brygell ............ xxs xii n! vs 
Robtus Wright ............ n! xls n! xij! 
Simon Goone la. ............ n! n! xls xij! 
Ricus Reed la. ............ n! n! xxvjs viij’) 
Johies Jenyns la. n! n! xxvjs viij) 
Edwardus Eton la.......... n! n! | 


Sm* texaé ibm xv!i xviijs 
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Borowe or Bu 
Wittm Sakvyle gent in land¢ 
Herry Kowce in land¢ ................ 
John Dawber in good¢ ............. es 
Wittm Colcok in good¢ 


Richerd ffreend an alyon in g 
tobt Maynerd an alyon in good¢ 


a John Brand an alyon in gooc 


Vyctor Ambrose an alyon in 


Sm®* taxac 


Hen¥ Kyng an alyon in good¢ 
John Bravagon an alyon in good¢ 
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xx 
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XXvj° viij 
xs 
x5 
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Johiane Warde wedowe in good¢ 
Nicholas Posyer in good¢ 

Richerd Chamley in good¢ 
John Turnot in 
John Ladde in good¢ . 
John Eton in good¢ 
John Stephyn in good¢ ................ 
Nicholas Pancras in good¢ 
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Cristofer Kyllok in good¢ 
Thomas Lame in good¢ 
Colynybodne in good¢ 
Wyttm Robynson in good¢ 
John Launder in good¢ 
John Alyn in good¢ 
Nichas Tyler in good¢ 
Alice Bennett in good? 
Thomas Watman in good¢ 
Ramer 
Wyttm Coleok in good¢ 
Wittm Couper in good¢ 
John Lamson im good( 
Thomas Shorter in good¢ 
Rycherd Shorter in good¢ 
Robert ffowler in good¢ 
Nichus Merten in good¢ 
Wittm Merton in good¢ 
Alyffe in good¢ 
Heny Kelyk in good¢ 
Thomas Laurence in good¢ 
Thomas Rounde in good¢ 
Robert Vytell in good¢ 
Robt Maynard an alyen borne Svent wt Roger 
Maynard ffor his psone 
John Brande an alyen tfor his psone............ 
Wittm Cone an alyen borne ffor his psone 
Rycherd ffrende an alyen in good¢............... 


Lybard Lamson an alyen ffor his psone............ 
Heny Clonker an alyen borne ffor his psone 
Harryson an alyen borne for his psone 
Rycherd Chomley in 
Margarett Kelyk in good@ 
John Turno of Ham in good? 

John Eton in good¢ 
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Nictias Ladde in good¢ 

John Stephyn in good¢ 

Nichas Pancras in good¢ 
Jamys Homewod in good¢ 
Rycherd Burstow in 
Cristofer Chapman in good¢ 
Robert Wryght in good¢ 
John Kyllyk of Dogott¢ in good¢ 
Margarett Mathew in good¢ 
Richard Mathew in land¢ 
Edward Marshall in goode 
Rycherd Sturmy in 
John Monyer in 
Thomas Pyrykn in good@ 
Wittm Bakhouse in good? 
John Saxby im 
John Brymsted in good( ees 


HenF Odgatt in good 


Wittm Scarlett in good@ 


Thomas Grame in good@ 
Godfirey Laurence in 


Isted in good? 


Roger Scrag im good¢ 


Rycherd Lame in land@ 
John Blundell in good¢ 


John Bragge im | 


John Mathew in 


John Dylson in good¢............. 


Thomas Bowell in 
Wittm Palmer in goode¢ 
George More in good( 
Symon Burlyngham in good@ 
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| vii xa 
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Wittm Sakffeld in londe & fees.................. xxvj"i xiijs iiij" 
Wittm Colook in 
Thomas Lambe in good xii 
Cristofer Kyllyk in 
Thomas Shorter in lond xls 
Thomas Laurence in lond¢ ..................... xxs 
Rycherd ffrynde in good¢ 
John Grene for a certen annuite ............... xx 
Rycherd Chomley in good¢ xlli 
John Turner of H*m in goodg@ 
John Stephyn in xxii 
Richerd Bristow in xxii 
John Bryghall in good@ Cs 
Cristofer Chapman in xii 
xii 
John Chomley in good¢ xii 
Richerd Mathew in xxs 
Rycherd Lambe in lond® xls 
Robt Wright in good¢ 
Jamys Holmewode in xxii 
Nictias Pancras in goode xxii 
Thomas Shetton in yerly liijs iiij4 
Thomas Conyers in yerly liij® 
Thomas Carden in yerly wag@ ................+. liijs iiij4 
Edward Myles in yerly wagf .................. liijs iiij* 
Thomas Bothe in yerly wag liij® 
John Shuxborow in yerly wag ............... liijs 
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Humfrey Hawfeld ...| in lond¢ xls 


in good¢ xx! 
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XXvj® viij@ 


Thomas Lambbe ...... in londg¢ in good¢ viij" 
Wyttm Saxbie......... in lond¢ in goode¢ vj! vj 
Thomas Lamkyn...... in lond¢ n! in goode x" xs 
Xpofer Kelyk ......... in lond¢ xxvjé in goode vij" iiijs viij" 
Thomas Shorter ...... | in lond¢ xls in good¢ n! iiij® 
John Kelyk............ in lond¢ in good¢ n! ijs 
Jamys Homewood ...| in londe I in good¢ n! vs 
Wyttm fferaunte ...... in lond¢ in good¢ n! 
in lond¢ n in good¢ n iiij 
boa | in lond¢ in good¢@n! | 
Thomas Cawar- | in londg CClxvj# | in goodg CC" xxvj! xiijs 
din Knight...... xiijé iiij4 
John Johnson an 
alen borne ....., good¢ n iiij 
Peter Leonard an 
John Steven ......... good¢ xvij xvijs 


John Chomley | 


good¢ xl! 


liijs 


good¢ xx! | xxvjs viij® 
Nycholas Eton in goode¢ xii xs 
John Cakett in ......¢ n! in goode xvij'! xvijs 
Bye gt |e 
fimgoodext | x 
Xpofer Chapman _...| in lond¢ n! | in goode vij!i iiij® viij" 
Rycherd Mathewe ...| in londe xls | in good¢ viij' vs 
Rycherd Dyrkynge...| in londe n! in goode¢ vj" iiijs 
Wittm Saxtbie sen ...| in londg xxvjs viij* in goode¢ n! ij. viij4 
Roberte Eton ......... in londe n! in goode¢ vj! iiijs 
Steven Myddylborewe) in lond¢ n! lin goode¢ Cs iijs iiij? 
John Marshall......... in lond¢ n! |in goode¢ Cs iijs 
Kelyk of Doggis .. ... in lond¢ n! in goode Cs 
Thomas Grame ...... in lond¢ xx in good¢ n! ijs 
John Brydsell ......... in lond¢ xx°* in good¢ n! ijs 


Sm* 
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Tue Bureaus or 


Wittm Saxbes of Blecchinglie Pety Collector ther. 


Thomas Gardener gent for Ix" land¢ & fees .................. viij'i 
Rychard Cakatt for in good viij® iiij* 
Henry Martyn for iiij® in good vj® viij® 
Richard Eton for iij® in good€ vs 
Thomas Lanckyn for viij" in good¢ xiij® iiij* 
Xpofer Kyllycke for in good¢ viijs iiij? 
Thomas Mathew for v'i in good@ viijs iiij* 
Richard Tylar for iiij® in vj® viij4 
Joke for im vs 
ili, { Richard Burr an alien for xx* good¢............ iij® iiij4 
‘** Wittm Cone an alien for xx* good¢ ............ iij® 


Sita xj! xix*®. 


Tue Forren oF BLEcCHYNYLY. 


Wittm Saxbes of Blecchinglie Pety Collector ther. 


Richard Lambe for x" in good? viij4 
John Steven for in good xxxiij® iiij4 
John Cholmley for xx" in good@ xXxxiij® 
Richard Mathew for viij" in good@ xiijé iiij? 
John Browne gent for xvj!i land® xlij* viij4 
Denys Cholmley wedow for vij' good¢ xj® viij? 
Richard Darkynge for v'i viij® iiij4 
Davye Evens for iiij! in good¢ ees vj® viij4 
viij@ 
Wittm Turner for iij! in good¢ vs 
Thomas Grame for xx* land ijs viij? 
John Lawrans for iij in good¢ .....................06.200020 00 vs 

Rotte Kyllycke for viij’ iiij* 
John Gersne for iij" im good? vs 
Henry Edgate for iij" in good¢ vs 
Steven Myddelborow for in good@ viijs iiij4 
John Deddelsdon for iij' in good@ vs 


Sm* xiij" iijs. 
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Thom'’s Cawar- 
den knight ...... 
John Mersshall ...... 
John Stephen ......... 
John Chomley ......... 
Nicholas Bacon ...... 
John Cakate ......... 
Rycharde Lambe...... 
Wyttm Burgg ......... 
Rycharde Mathye ... 
Swethen Medleborowe 


John Saxby............ 
Robarte Kellyk ...... 
Thom's Grame ...... 
Wittm Brydgell ...... 
John Degens ......... 
Dennys Cholmeley ... 
Bennett Holmwoode . 


(John John- 
son an alyen 
Bvientes borne ...... 


Peter Lefid- 
pd 1 
Thome} alyen 


borne ...... 
d Atwell an a- 
en 


lien borne... 
mif. Rowlonde 
Cooke an a- 


\ lien borne . 


in lond¢ 


CCCxxxiij! 


in lond¢ n! 
in lond¢ vj" 
in lond¢ iiij' 
in lond¢ 
in lond¢ n! 
in lond¢ n! 
in lond¢ 
in londe¢ n! 
in lond¢ u! 
in lond¢ n! 
in lond¢ xx* 
in lond¢ n! 
in lond¢ xx® 
in lond¢ xx* 
in londe x's 


in lond¢ 
in lond¢ n! 


in lond¢ n! 


in lond¢ n! 


in lond¢ n! 


in 


in goode¢ vi 
in good¢ xxvj' 
in good¢ 
in good¢ 
in good¢ xiij!! 
in good¢ x 
in good¢ 
in goode¢ viij' 
in goode vii 
in goode vj! 
in good¢ vj" 
in good¢ n! 

in good¢ vii 
in good¢ n! 

in good¢ n! 

in good¢ n! 

in good¢ viij 
in good¢ n! 


in good¢ n! 


in goode@ n! 
in good¢ n! 


in good¢ n! 
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John Stone ............ 
John Shorter wydowe 
Agnes Lambe wydowe 
John Kyllyk ......... 
Rychard Tyler......... 
Wyitm fyrrante ...... 
Thomas Mathewe 
John Stone jun’ ...... 
Thom*s Lambekyn ... 


in lond¢ 


in lond¢ xxvjs viij‘ 


in lond¢ xx 
in londe¢ xx$ 
in lond¢ xx 
in lond¢ n! 


...| in lond¢ n! 


in lond¢ xls 


in lond¢ n! 


in good¢ xi 
in good¢ n! 
in good¢ n! 
in good¢ n! 
in good¢ n! 
in goode vi 
in good¢ vi 
in good¢ n! 
in good¢ x! 
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xliiij! viijs 
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xvj* viij? 
viij? 
viij? 
viij? 
viijs 
vii 
ijs viij4 
v8 iiij? 


ij viijt 


iiij? 


viij! 
viija 
ij’ viij" 
viij* 
ijs viij2 
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viijs 
xliijs iiijé 
| 
Robart Bacon ......... | | 
Richard Darken ......| 
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| 
| | | 
| fiijé 
viijs 
1 viijs 
iiij? 
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Xpofer Kyllyk ...... in lond¢ xlvjs viij'| in goode viijs iiij* 
Wyttm Saxby ......... in lond¢ iij'i in good¢ n! viijs 
John Lambe ......... in lond¢ xls in good¢ n! vs iiij? 
Richard Burre an 

alien borne ......... in lond¢ n! in good¢ xx* fijs 
Wyttm Coone an 

alien borne ......... in lond¢ n! in good¢ xx* 


Johane Eaton wydowe for xij good¢ xx’, 
Witm Saxbye Pettye Collect' of the Burghe and fforren.! 


Sma xv" vs viij’, 
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Upland. A Trew AND PERFECT AcounT oF Frear HEartus 

AND STOVES IN THE PARISH OF BLECHINGLY. 
John Goodwin Esq’? 32 hearths 1! 12s 
Robart Holman Esq’ .................. 16s 
Witt Hampton Rector .................. 
Jane Jefery widd. — 
John Cotte and Rott Rogers ......... » 
Rich. Cotte or Widd Waters ......... 
M* Glase for Thomas Pulens hou’...... 4s 
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> 
M* Evans for Michenell .................. 


Tuomas Biyman Co upland. 


This Towne. A Trew Acount OF THE FIEAR HEARTHS AND STOVES 
IN THE TOWNE OF BLECHINGLY. 


— 
John Rusell 2 and 1 forge hearth ......... 


BLETCHINGLEY. 
2 hearths — 
ly, - 

Anthony Richardsonne ..................... 


JosepH Butrerrey of Borough. 


On back of return. 
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ON A PAINTING RECENTLY DISCOVERED IN 
CHALDON CHURCH, SURREY. 


By J. G. WALLER, Esq. 


HALDON is situated on the chalk elevation midway 

between Merstham and Caterham. The church, 

the parsonage, four farm-houses, four villa residences, 

and some labourers’ cottages, without a shop or public- 
house, constitute the parish. 

The population, according to the last census, is 165 
souls. Chaldon Court, one of the four farm-houses, 
was formerly the Manor House; and the style of its 
construction bears evidence of having been erected in 
the sixteenth century. 

Chaldon is mentioned in Doomsday, being there spelt 
Chalvedone. Its derivation appears to be from the 
Anglo-Saxon Cealf-dun, Anglicé Calf-down. Ina charter 
of Frithewald, Subregulus Provincize Surrianorum,””? 
dated in 727, V mansas, ‘‘ apud Chepestede cum Chal- 
vedune,” were granted to the monastery of Chertsey. 
This grant was confirmed by King Eadgar’ in 967, 
the names of places being spelt as above. And in 1062 
the grant was again confirmed by King Eadweard; XX 
mansas being mentioned, ‘‘ cum Cudredesdune, et cum 
Cealfadune.”’* 

The place is so retired, it is difficult to believe you 
are within twenty miles of London; and it belongs to 
a part of Surrey renowned for its scenery, yet never- 
theless not half so well known to the dwellers in the 


' Codex Diplomaticus, vol. v. p. 19. 2 7b., vol. iii. p. 8. 
vol. iv. p. 152. 
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metropolis as it deserves so be. There were no made 
roads leading from the adjoining parishes to Chaldon, 
until about fifteen years ago; nothing but tracks across 
the downs and commons led the stranger to the spot; 
and if in our time so secluded, what must have been the 
case when the early church was erected ? 

The Pilgrim’s Way, which passed through Chaldon 
from Merstham on the west, to Godstone on the east, 
is easily traced along the edge of the downs. The 
Roman road is said to have passed from Godstone to 
Woodcote through the parish; but no traces of it are 
now visible. From the fact that in old deeds the 
** Ancient Stansted” is referred to, and that Stansted 
Heath is in the adjoining parish of Caterham, the in- 
ference is reasonable, notwithstanding the obliteration 
of the landmarks. The discovery of the remains of a 
Roman villa in the valley south of Chaldon corroborates 
this opinion. 

The Covert family, whose ancestor came to England 
with William the Conqueror, appears to have originally 
held the larger part of the manor, comprising nearly 
the whole of the parish: it was subsequently divided 
and sold to various persons; among whom were John 
Elmebrigge, of Merstham; the prior and canons of 
Merton; and Sir Thomas Cawarden, of Blechingley. 
The present proprietors are Lord Hylton, Sir William 
Clayton, and Mr. Hewitson. 

The parish register, which commences A.D. 1564, does 
not, however, contain the name of one of the early 
occupants of the land. 

The church, under forty feet in length, consists of 
nave, chancel, and two aisles; a chapel on the south of 
the chancel, and a south porch. It is probable that 
originally a nave and chancel only, constituted the whole 
church ; and from the early character of the small window 
in the gable of the west wall, this may be a part of that 
structure; that the aisles were added about the end 
of the twelfth century, and that when these additions 
were made, the painting on the west wall was executed. 
The foundations of what appeared to be outer walls were 
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discovered, extending between the arches of the south 
aisle, beneath the pavement, during the repairs. The 
chapel is somewhat later. Some of the windows in the 
north and south walls are Early English in style; others 
belong to the Decorated period ; but most of those now 
existing are modern insertions. The tower and spire 
are modern, as in 1808 “there were neither tower or 
spire.” ! 

There is some anomaly about its dedication. In the 
inventory’ of church goods taken in the reign of King 
Kdward VI., anno 1552, it is styled Saint Peter, 
Chaldon. By the will of Is: abel,> widow of Baldwin 
Covert, dated September 8th, 1440, her body was 
ordered “to be buried in the church of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, Chalvedon, next the tomb of her husband.” 
In the inventory before mentioned, is ‘‘ Item ii belles in 
the steple.’ There is now but one bell, having on it 
the inscription ‘* Ca~pana beati Pauli,’’ but the floor is 
pierced for two bells. In some churchwardens’ accounts 
in the parish chest, dated 1782, one bell only is named. 
In all modern writings it is called Saint Paul. From 
this it may be inferred that the church was dedicated to 
St. Peter and St. Paul, and that there were originally 
two bells, one of which disappeared at some time between 
1552 and 1782. 

The preservation of this painting, which is 17 ft. 2 in. 
in length and 11 ft. 2 in. in height, is entirely due to the 
care of the Rector, the Rev. H. Shepherd, who, instead 
of leaving, as is too commonly the case, everything to 
the architect and his clerk of the works, kept a watchful 
eye upon the proceedings, and catching sight of some 
colour peeping out beneath the whitewash, warned those 
employed in removing the latter, and thus preserved the 
painting from being destroyed, a fate that doubtless 
would otherwise have befallen it; and under the auspices 


1 Manning and Bray, vol. ii. p. 444. 

2 J. R. Daniel-Tyssen, Esq., F.S.A., in Surrey Collections, vol. iv 
pp. 62 and 149. 

% Brayley’s History of Surrey, vol. iv. p. 33. 

VOL. V. 20 
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of E. V. Austin, Esq., Honorary Secretary of the Surrey 
ArcHmoLocicaL Sovrety, to whom I am indebted for this 
prefatory history, it was rendered yet more distinct, and 
the reward for these labours has been the recovery of the 
most complete, as well as the most interesting example 
of ecclesiastical art that has come down tous. As far 
as the researches of the writer go, the subject is unique, 
never having been previously discovered in England ; 
nor is such a discovery recorded in France, as it cer- 
tainly would have been by the indefatigable editor of the 
** Annales Archeologiques.”’ 


The subject of the painting discovered on the western 
wall of the nave of Chaldon Church may be called the 
** Ladder of the Salvation of the Human Soul, and the 
Road to Heaven,” such being the title given to it, in the 
‘Guide to Painting of the Greek Church,” in which, 
ancient formulz are preserved for the use of the present 
time, rendering it thereby a valuable manual of reference 
for all who study medizval art.’ In the Greek Church 
nothing changes, and its art in the present day is, in its 
traditions, that of the twelfth century. 

The ‘ Ladder” is a metaphor, and a very natural 
one. The vision of Jacob is the first on record. But 
the expression often occurs. In the ‘ Sequentiz ” of 
St. Gregory “‘ Scala Coeli” is applied to the wood of 
the cross.’ It is here used poetically. But we have the 
record of a vision in the life of St. Perpetua, given by 
Petrus de Natalibus,* in which the ladder to heaven is 
introduced. This lady was martyred under Valerian and 
Gallienus, and whilst danger of death was imminent had 
the following dream :—‘ She saw a golden ladder erected 
up to heaven, on the right and left of which, were placed 


1 This volume is a translation into French from a manuscript in 
modern Greek, used by the monk-painters of the monasteries of Mount 
Athos, published and edited by M. Didron. Paris, 1844. 

* Medieval writers considered the vision of Jacob to be a prefigure 
of the cross of Christ as the road to heaven. Vide “Sermo de Exalta- 
tione Sancte Crucis,” among the collection entitled “ Dormi secur2.” 

Catalogus Sanctorum. 
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knives and swords, so full and close, that no one, unless 
very small, could ascend by it between the swords. 
Beneath it lay a horrible, and huge dragon, which 
threatened all those wishing to ascend. And she saw 
Satyrus' ascending above by it, and exhorting his com- 
panions, even as he ascended, that they should not fear 
the dragon.” This prefigured her martyrdom and the 
joys of heaven, to which it was the “ladder ” or road. 
The following is the description of the mode in which 
_the subject should be painted, as it exists among the 
formulz of the Greek Guide above referred to :— 


«Tir LAappER oF THE SALVATION oF THE SovuL AND THE 
Roap to Heaven. 


** A monastery. Outside the gate a crowd of monks, 
young and old. In front, a very great, and very high 
ladder, going up to heaven. Monks are above; some 
about to mount, others seizing the base of the ladder, in 
order to get up higher. Above them, winged angels seem 


to aid them. On high in heaven, Christ. Before him, on 
the last rung of the ladder, an old monk; like to a priest, 
he extends his hands and beholds heaven. The Lord takes 
him by one hand ; with the other he places upon his head 
a crown of flowers, saying to him: ‘Come to me all ye 
that are weary and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.’ Beneath the ladder, a great number of winged 
demons seize monks by the dress. They pull some, but 
cannot make them fall ; as to others, they have succeeded 
in distancing them a little from the ladder (the monks 
themselves seize hold of the ladder, some with a single 
hand, others with both hands). At length other monks 
are quite detached from the ladder, and the demons take 
them by the middle of the body to bear them away. 
Beneath them, all-devouring hell, under the form of an 
enormous and terrible dragon, holding in his throat a monk 
fallen in headlong, and of whom one only sees the feet. 
Write this inscription:—-‘ Behold the ladder rested against 


' Satyrus was one of her companions in martyrdom. 
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heaven, and reflect well on the foundations of virtue. 
What rapidity characterizes this fragile life. Approach 
the ladder and ascend with courage. You have for 
defenders the choir of angels; you will pass through the 
snares of bad demons. Arrived at the gates of heaven, 
you will obtain the crown from the hands of the Lord.’ ” 

Now let us contrast this description with another of 
the twelfth century. In the public library of Strasburg 
is preserved’ a valuable manuscript, entitled ‘‘ Hortus 
Deliciarum.” Its date is 1160, and it is full of minia- 
tures, which, according to M. Didron, bear a great rela- 
tion to Byzantine art. Here is one of these moralizing 
ladders, and it is accompanied by an explanatory text, 
as under :— 

** A large ladder is set up and elevated from the earth 
to heaven. On high, at the last step, the hand of God 
issues from the clouds, and holds the crown of life to 
those who ascend without letting themselves fall. Below, 
at the first step, the devil, under the form of a dragon, 
sets snares for those who wish to climb the ladder. 

Two demons draw the bow against those who get 
up; but two angels, armed with sword and buckler, 
parry the arrows, and prevent the demons from piercing 
those who wish to ascend. 

At first, on the second step, one sees a soldier and a 
layman. ‘The soldier has tumbled down; he falls upon 
horses and bucklers, in which he delighted. The woman 
of the world is thrown down also upon the towns and 
objects of luxury which she desired. 

At the third and fourth steps, a young priest anda 
nun. The priest offers money to the nun, who takes it, 
and who draws the priest with her towards precious 
vestments and impure cities. 

At the fourth step, a clerk has tumbled down upon 


1 It must now, unhappily, be spoken of as of the past. The 
destruction of this library in the recent siege of Strasburg is in itself 
a protest against the barbarity of unnecessary warfare. This volume, 
so often quoted by M. Didron, was one of the most valuable records of 
art in the 12th century ;—all the more valuable that its author was 
known, and for the preservation of an authenticated date. 
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a table loaded with meat and drink. A young woman 
(amica cleric’) clothed in white, calls the clerk, who 
consents to go. 

At the seventh a monk, purse at the neck, falls upon 
a mass of coined money, a treasure. 

At the tenth, a recluse (inclusus) falls down upon a 
bed, where he reposes through idleness and pleasure. 

At the twelfth, a hermit, a bearded old man, lets 
himself go, falling towards his garden, in which he 
delighted, which he has loved too much, where he was 
better pleased to plant than to meditate and pray. 

At the thirteenth step one sees Virtue (Virtus, id est 
caritas), a young woman with long fair hair, head bare, 
who advances to take the crown which God reaches 
towards her.” 

On one of the ascenders of the ladder one reads :— 

* All these, perilously falling from above, can the 
Lord, by the medicine of penitence, restore to the true 
height of virtue.” 

On another :—‘‘Seven are the steps by which one 
ascends to the kingdom of heaven: chastity, contempt 
of the world, humility, obedience, faith, charity from a 
pure heart.’”! 

The author of the “ Hortus Deliciarum”’ was a monk, 
Herrade by name, and his work was written for the 
instruction of the monastery, as indeed was the Greek 
“Guide.” The two descriptions may fitly be compared 
one with another, where they agree, and wherein they 
differ. Both must cede altogether in interest and fulness 
of incident to the painting at Chaldon, addressed to the 
sight and understanding of the inhabitants of a small and 
obscure parish, even now quite secluded from the busy 
world, but which, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
must have been a wild district in the midst of chalk downs, 
full, nevertheless, of that beauty which so often attends 


! “Hos omnes periculos? ab alto cadentes potest Dominus medicina 
penitentiz verum ad virtutum culmen restituere.” 

“Septem sunt scale quibus ascenditur ad regnum ccelorum : castitas, 
mundi contemptio, humilitas, obedientia, fides, caritas de puro corde.” 
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such a geological formation. The rural seclusion of the 
neighbourhood is indeed, even now, quite charming. 

Before we enter particularly into the subjects which 
are combined in the painting at Chaldon, it must be 
noted that, in a Greek MS. preserved in the Vatican, 
No. 394, the works of St. John Climacus, and of the 
twelfth century, there are several miniatures! in which 
the “ladder” is introduced, illustrating a treatise so 
called where the grades are so many steps to ascend to 
virtue. This also applies directly to the monastery ; 
but, apart from the fact of the embodiment of the 
metaphor of the “ladder,” it does not illustrate our 
subject in its details: to do this we must go to medieval 
literature, and here we shall find some very curious 
analogies.® 

The painting is divided into two parts by a horizontal 
band, which, using heraldic language, is “ nebuly ;”’ it, 
in fact, represents clouds, according to the convention 
common in medizval art. The lower part is devoted to 
the torments of the damned, the upper to the salvation 
of souls. In the centre, rising from the base, is a ladder, 
at the apex of which, within an aureole having a wavy 
outline, is the demi-figure of Christ in the act of bene- 
diction, the sun on his right, and moon on his left. In 
the upper division are figures on the ladder ascending in 
various attitudes. In the lower division they are falling 
or struggling to ascend, and here and there cling with 
desperation to the ladder. The attitudes are varied and 
expressive. 

We will now consider the lower division, and at the 
north corner, that opposite to the spectator’s right hand, 
is a tree of conventional design, in the upper part of 
which a serpent is entwined. On the wall of the north 
respond of the arcade of the nave, were the remains of a 
large figure,—that of a demon, unhappily destroyed during 
the Rector’s absence. But here we have e clearly indicated 


1 Engraved in Agincourt, “ Histoire de Art par les Monumens.” 
2 The figure of “ grades,” or steps, is often used by medieval monastic 
writers in their moralizations. 
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the subject of the * Fall of Man.’’ The tree is the “ Tree 
of Life,” and its significance is manifest, and its bearing 
upon the general subject exceedingly interesting. It, in 
fact, pots out the foundation of the story delineated. 
By man’s fall comes punishment, but there 1s also mercy 
and redemption. All this the painting is intended to 
teach, and the story commences here. 

Midway between the “ tree” and the “ ladder” is a 
figure seated amid flames. It has no eyes, but around 
its neck hangs a money-bag; three money-bags hang 
round his waist; in his right hand he holds a coin, 
and pieces of coin are falling from his mouth, out of 
which lolls his tongue. This figure symbolizes ‘ Usury,” 
a vice so constantly exclaimed against in the middle ages, 
and the subject of a vast number of legendary tales, of 
the punishments inflicted upon the usurer in the infernal 
regions. 

In the ‘ Promptuarium Exemplorum” of John 
Herolt the Dominican,! we get in three stories materials 
which seem to have been combined together to compose 
the design of this figure. The word ‘usurer”’ in the 
middle ages embraced a large class. It was not only 
the man who lent money at a high and ruinous rate 
of interest, but an avaricious, or even a miserly man, 
came under the same category. This is abundantly 
shown in many stories about them, both in the author 
referred to as well as in others. 

In “ Exemplum XLV.” we have the story of a Knight 


1 John Herolt was a German monk of the Dominican order, who 
wrote at the beginning of the fifteenth century. He calls his series of 
“ Sermones de Tempore et de Sanctis,” &c., the “ Sermones Discipuli.” His 
“ Promptuarium Exemplorum ” is a compilation of various stories illus- 
trative of religious teaching as then understood. 

Peter Cesarius, who will be often quoted, was a monk of the Cis- 
tercian order, of the monastery of Heisterbach, the ruins of which are 
still to be seen near the Drachenfels, among the Seven mountains which 
commence the Rhine scenery. He afterwards became prior of Villers, 
in Brabant. His work, “ Dialogus Miraculorum,” is a conversation 
between a novice and a monk on religion, in which the latter relates 
numerous tales in illustration. He lived at the end of the twelfth and 
beginning of the thirteenth century. 
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of Cologne, a usurer, who, being very ill, was moving 
teeth and mouth, when his servants said to him: “* What 
are you eating, my lord?”’ He answered, “ I am eating 
money.” It had seemed to him that demons had poured 
money into his mouth.1 

At “ Exemplum XLVI.,” a usurer of Brabant, who 
had greatly spoiled the poor, saw at his death two large 
dogs of darkness about his bed; he then “ thrust out his 
tongue to about a foot in length, and thus miserably 
died.” ‘* Exemplum XLVII.” is a story of two sisters, 
one a usurer, that is to say, she defrauded her sister of 
her share of patrimony, and, being at death’s door, went 
to a chest in which she had stored the money, and filled 
two bags and fastened them around her waist, as also 
others about her person, and then enjoined her sister 
that no one should after death examine her body, &c. 
A horrible disclosure took place; her grave was opened, 
and a serpent was found vomiting fire and sulphur into 
the woman’s mouth. The flames amid which the figure 
sits represent the “ fiery seat’ prepared for the usurer. 
Ceesarius gives us a story of one Godescale, a usurer, 
who was taken to hell, and saw there a fiery seat (ignea 
sedes) prepared for him. (‘ De Contritione,” cap. vii.) 

Now these stories are apt illustrations. We have the 
money dropping or being vomited from the mouth. We 
have the lolled-out tongue, and bag of money about the 
waist and neck. And it must be mentioned that, in 
the original, the term used for “ bag” is “ crumena,” 
translated as “a leathern bag worn about the neck ;” 
and one bag is about the neck of the usurer, and he sits 
amid flames.’ The painting gives to him two tormenting 
demons, who on either side are vaulting with pitchforks, 
making a fulerum of his head; so that in all respects he 
is a distinguished person in the composition. Perhaps 
the want of eyes may be a hint, taken from another story 


' See also Cesarius, from whom it is probably copied, in his “ Dia- 
logus Miraculoram—de Morientibus,” cap. xlii. He names the knight 
“ Theodoric.” 

2 In the “ Hortus Deliciarum,” the money-loving monk has his “ bag ” 
about his neck. 
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of a usurer related by Cesarius. The Novice asks of the 
Monk how he, who had no eyes, could have contrition, 
as without eyes he could not weep. The Monk answers, 
*‘Contrition is not in tears, but in the moving of the 
heart.” 

There is yet another story which may be added to these 
in illustration of this figure, as it explains the holding out 
the coin in his right hand, and catching in his left those 
that fall from his mouth. This is in the Chronicle of 
Matthew Paris,’ recorded in the vision of the Monk of 
Evesham, a vision of Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise, said 
to have occurred in 1196. Here a goldsmith (of course a 
usurer in a monk’s eyes) is tormented on account of 
frauds committed in life. He is frequently, as he says, 
thrown down upon a heap of burning coin, and com- 
pelled to devour in his mouth ignited coins, which burn 
all his bowels. Oftentimes, he is compelled to count 
them, by which his fingers and hands are terribly burnt. 
Not only does this illustrate the uplifted coin but also 
those dropping from the mouth, as in the story of 
Ceesarius. The latter was the earlier writer. 

On the left hand of the usurer is a group of two 
figures, male and female, embracing, and a small red 
demon with arms enclosing both. That this is intended 
to symbolize illicit affections of some kind, cannot be 
doubted, but it wants other indications than we possess 
to specialize it. Possibly the very colour given to the 
fiend in this case might give the clue.” But on the other 
side we get another pair, also with a small attendant 
demon, this being of a light colour. One of the figures 
has the hair made up in rude masses of locks, which we 
see repeated in other places where the intent cannot be 
doubtful. Itis only used in some of the male figures, and 
here, possibly, denotes a youth. These attendant demons 
of smaller size, from the manner in which they are placed, 
show them to be intended as spirits of temptation to evil. 


' Also in Roger of Wendover, but in both abridged. The “Revelation” 
in English has been well edited by Mr. Arber in his excellent reprints. 

2 «“Rubigo culpe” is a frequent expression. Rubigo, “rust or 
foulness,” has its root in the term for red. 

VOL. V. 2P 
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This leads us to consider the ancient doctrine of a good 
and a bad spirit attendant upon man, which early found 
its way into Christianity. In fact, it is given by one of 
those writers, who immediately succeeded the Apostles in 
the first century of our era. The second book of * The 
Shepherd of Hermas,” called ‘“* His Commands,’ Com- 
mand VI., enters into this subject fully. It tells us: 
“There are two angels with man—one of righteousness, 
the other of iniquity. . . . . The angel of righteous- 
ness is mild, and modest, and gentle, and quiet. When, 
therefore, he gets into thy heart he talks with thee of 
righteousness, of modesty, of chastity, of bountifulness, 
of forgiveness, of charity, and piety. When all these 
things come into thy heart, know then that the angel of 
righteousness is with thee. . . . . Learn also the 
works of the angel of iniquity. He is first of all bitter, 
and angry, and foolish; and his works are pernicious, 
and overthrow the servants of God. When, therefore, 
these things come into thy heart, thou shalt know by his 
works that this is the angel of iniquity. . . . When 
anger overtakes thee or bitterness, know that he is in 
thee. As also when the desire of many things, and of 
the best meats, and of drunkenness, when the love of 
what belongs to others, pride, and much speaking, and 
ambition, and the like things come upon thee. When, 
therefore, these things come into thy heart, know that 
the angel of iniquity is with thee.” In both these groups, 
then, we must consider the smaller figures of demons 
as the “ angel of iniquity’’ prompting to sin, just as 
Milton has used the same idea in the tempting of Eve. 
It is very difficult with our present knowledge to explain 
exactly these groups; but if we turn to the description 
given in the “ Hortus Deliciarum’”’ we get a key, in some 
measure, to the spirit which guided the treatment. There 
we find coupled together the clerk and his concubine, the 
priest and the nun, and we can only surmise, that we 
have here a similar story attempted to be conveyed, 
though not perhaps precisely specialized in the same 
manner. The monkish moralists, in enlarging upon the 
sin of “ Luxuria,”’ point out the evil of youthful seduc- 
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tions by adornment of the person, and the sin of more 
mature age, also by allurements of various kinds.'' The 
two male figures are evidently intended one for a youth, 
and the other, whose profile is given, for one in mature 
manhood. The sin exemplified in both cases is evidently 
the same, and communicated at the suggestion of the bad 
angel or demon. 

But the most interesting and original part of the whole 
is “the bridge of spikes. % Two large demons, one by 
the * Tree of Life,’’ another by the “ Ladder,” the first 
painted yellow, the other a light colour, hold between 
them a beam with serrated points,—a bridge of spikes,— 
over which we see several souls progressing, or attempt- 
ing to do so. 

This punishment of the “ bridge” is of very reverend 
antiquity, going far back into the recesses of Eastern 
fable ; and when we get there, we are lost and bewildered 
in our research. To pursue it, would be to follow an 
ignis fatuus ever leading us on, but only into deeper 
mire and to further gloom. Let us content ourselves 
with noting the fact, and giving the instance best for 
our purpose, which is recorded in the Koran. In this 
rhapsody we find, as in most other works of a cognate 
character, not the creation of one man’s brain, but a com- 
pilation, in which are collected floating ideas of various 
kinds and of various origin. So, when we are told of the 
bridge over Gehenna, as narrow and as sharp as a razor, 
we may be sure it was not an original invention, but one 
that had long been entertained in the imaginative mind 
of Eastern peoples. In all the stories of the punishment 
of departed souls, a bridge of some kind or other is 
found, and the tradition has travelled into Northern 
legends. Although variously described, there yet remains 
that one fact of ‘agreement. But, for our purpose, we 
must note those stories which directly illustrate our 
subject. 

First, however, we must describe this portion of the 
picture. The souls which are attempting the passage of 


1 See Herolt’s sermon “ De Sancta Margareta.” 
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the bridge of spikes are—first, one who has not yet quite 
mounted upon it, who holds in both hands a basin, 
probably containing some fluid, as he holds it anxiously, 
as if afraid of spilling its contents. He, as well as one 
or two others on the bridge, have their features defined, 
an exception to the rule: they are in profile, and are 
really expressive. The two next figures face each other, 
proceeding in contrary directions, and unfortunately a 
portion of the painting is here effaced, and we cannot 
tell what they were carrying. But the third holds what 
may be a ball, in the right hand. As the figure is a 
female, it is most likely to be a ball of spun wool. 
The fourth is holding a kind of hammer, or a mason’s 
pick: the attitude of his left arm is peculiar, and may 
be caused by apprehension of evil from the coming 
figure. The fifth, and last, advancing towards him in 
the contrary direction, is unmistakably a smith, who 
carries a horseshoe by a pair of pincers, and, with 
hammer in his upraised right hand, appears in the act of 
forging,—a difficult task indeed without an anvil and 
upon the narrow bridge; and an unpleasant person for 
one coming in an opposite direction to meet. What are 
the crimes for which these souls are thus punished ? 
It would not be easy to surmise, but we will now see 
what analogies bear upon the subject. 

The vision of Tundale comes aptly for our purpose, 
the more so, as its date, 1149, does not antecede many 
years the probable date of the Chaldon painting. Tundale 
was an Irishman of noble rank, who died suddenly in 
a fit of rage, and was conducted by his guardian angel 
through Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise, an office Virgil 
performs for Dante in the ‘‘ Divina Commedia.” It was 
exceedingly popular; for, besides being often produced 
in the Latin, it has also many versions in most of the 
European languages. Tundale, in his progress, comes 
to'a bridge, which, in the English metrical version, is 
thus described :'— 


1 An edition of this was published by Mr. Turnbull from a MS. in 
the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1843. 
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“ Over that lake then say thei lygge 
A wonder long narow brygge, 
Too myle of leynthe that was semand, 
And scarsly of the bred of a hand. 
Off scharpe pykys of yron and stell 
Hit was grevows for to fele. 
Ther myght passe by that brygge thare, 
But yeff her feet wer hyrt sare. 
The hydous bestys in that lake 
Drew near the brygge her pray to take 
Off sowlows that fell of that brygge don 
To swolow hem thei wer ay bon.” 


He then proceeds to say :— 


“ He saw won stond on the brygge, 
With a burden of corne on is rygge, 
Gretand with a dylfull erye, 

And pleynud his synne full pytuysly ; 
The pykys his fett pykud full sore, 
He dredyd the bestys mykyll mor.” 


He then inquires of the angel the meaning of 
this :-— 
“ The angell onswerud thus agayn : 
For hym is ordeynyd this payn, 
That robbyght men of hor ryches, 
Or any gudys that herys is. 
* * * * 


And he that thou syst on the brygge stand 
With the schevis so sore gretand, 


Fro holy chyrch he hom stale.” 


Then the angel tells Tundale, he must now go over the 
bridge. 
“ And with the lede a wyld cowe, 


Loke thou lede her warly, 
And be war yee fall not by.” 


This punishment is enjoined, because, in his life, he 
had stolen the “ gossypis cow.” Poor Tundale is in 
great trouble; he takes the cow by the horns, but finds 
it very difficult to get her over the bridge: both tumble 


{ 
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about, until, at length, he meets the other unfortunate 
carrying the sheaf, and the bridge is too narrow for 
them to pass; neither could turn back, and they suffered 
sorely. But the angel comes to the rescue, and Tundale 
is saved. 

Now, we here get some good hints for the comprehen- 
sion of this part of the design. It mentions particularly 
that those who robbed from “holy chyrch,” as well as from 
others, were thus punished. They were obliged to carry 
over their ill-gotten goods. In the painting we probably 
have represented a number of culprits against “holy 
church,” specialized by the emblems of their trades. Here 
is the blacksmith, condemned, as it seems, to forge a 
horseshoe without anvil, upon the passage of the bridge. 
The next figure may be a mason, as the instrument he 
carries is like a mason’s pick. The next group have the 
emblems they are carrying defaced; but, as they are 
females, one may be holding a ball of spun wool, and 
may represent a dishonest spinster, using that term in its 
primitive meaning. He, ascending the bridge, with the 
bowl between both hands, is, most probably, one who had 
stolen a tithe of milk,' for the bow] is painted yellow, with 
a white inside, which evidently is to represent the fluid it 
contains, and which he must carry over without spilling. 
It must be noted that, in the painting, as in the vision 
of Tundale, the souls are crossing the bridge in opposite 
directions. In all such works as these we must look for 
a very objective treatment, addressed as they were to the 
eyes, and through them to reach the mind. To expect 
anything deep or mysterious is quite out of the question. 
Ideas that were commonly taught, and well known at 


! Medieval writers are particularly severe against those who did not 
duly pay tithes. They do not scruple to call them “thieves.” Herolt, 
in his sermon on the Feast of St. James the Apostle, quotes St. Augustine 
thus :— Decime ex debito requiruntur, et qui eas dare nolunt aliena 
invadunt. Et quod pejus est, sacrilegium committunt subtrahendo 
ecclesiarum decimas sibi de jure debitas.” Also St Jerome: “ Et alle- 
gatus in decretis, xii. 9 ii, amico recipere aliquid furtum est.” There 
is also this adage : “ Hoc tollit ipse fiscus, quod non tollit Christus.” 
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the time, would be sure to be given in the most direct 
and simplest manner. 

Let us now consider the groups on the other side of the 
*‘ladder.” Conspicuous here is the large caldron full of 
flames, and filled with souls, which two demons, one on each 
side, are stirring up with forks, and beneath it a fire. This 
is the punishment, according to the authority of Tundale’s 
vision, of parricides and fratricides.'_ That demon which 
stands on the spectator’s left of the caldron, is stretch- 
ing out the right hand to clutch more unfortunate souls ; 
but here the painting is a little defaced and obscure. 
Beneath this arm are several souls, whose feet are being 
tormented, and gnawed at, by a demon wolf lying upon 
its back. It is probable that these represent dancers, as 
one of the stories in the Promptuarium, under the title 
**Chorea’’ (Exemplum IX.), speaks of this crime and 
its punishment ; for those women guilty of dancing (not 
an uncommon offence) came under the lash of the 
monkish satirist.2 There are traces of another small 
demon coloured yellow immediately above, and remains 
also of a figure falling; but this part is very indistinct ; 
but it may “refer to the same subject, as the story tells us 
of wolves tormenting the offenders. 

The demon on the opposite side of the caldron has 
his left paw upon the head of a figure close by it, holding 


1 This crime may be considered as the result of the sin of “anger,” one 
of the “seven deadly sins.” An adage often quoted, “Tra est ignis,” is 
significant, and points to the just punishment of anger by fire. 

2 The heads of some stories out of Herolt’s “ Promptuarium Exem- 
plorum” will illustrate the manuer in which “ dancing” was regarded :-— 

“ Christus a chorisantibus maxime vituperatur ”—c, vii. 

« In chorea committuntur quasi omnia peccata mortalia ”—c. viii. 

“ Chorisantes graviter puniuntur in futuro ”—e. ix. 

* Puella que fuit combusta in toto corpore propter choream ”—e. x. 

* Mulier chorizans a ludentibus cum baculo necata est ”—e. xii. 

In a story, in the book called “Scala Celi,” is this passage, which 


closely illustrates the painting :—“ Vinculatio pedum subter ventrem 
draconis est propter chorizationes,” &e. 
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a bottle of wine in shape like our present champagne 
bottles.’ Beneath the bottle are traces of a pilgrim’s 
staff with something hanging from it, perhaps a purse, 
as this is often seen appended in ancient representations 
of the pilgrims, and was for the purpose of collecting 
alms. Now this figure was, at first, naturally a puzzle. 
That the sin of drunkenness was intended, was clear, but 
why the introduction of the pilgrim’s staff? <A story 
from our friend the Dominican comes in aptly to aid us. 
It is found in “ Exemplum II.,”’ under the head “ Ebri- 
etas.” He tells us, how a pilgrim sold his coat, and 
buying strong wine got drunk, went out of his mind, and 
was thought to be dead. His spirit was then led to the 
place of torment, where he saw the prince of darkness 
himself sitting above a well with a burning cover, who 
gave to a certain prelate a blazing cup of sulphurous 
drink, who, when he had drunk, was sent into the fiery 
well. Then the devil called out loudly, ‘‘ Bring hither 
that pilgrim, who selling his pilgrim’s garment for wine, 
got drunk.” The pilgrim terrified turned to his good 
angel, who had led him thither, and promised that he 
would never more get drunk. 

On the other side of the demon is the figure of a soul 
at whose uplifted right arm a large dog appears to be 
gnawing. ‘This receives illustration also from the Domi- 
nican Herolt in the ‘‘ Sermones Discipuli,—de Tempore,” 
subject, ** De Penis Inferni,”” CXXV. Here is a very 
elaborate picture of the torments undergone by a lady 
for her various sins in life. The artist of the Chaldon 
picture has, fortunately for himself, been content with 
a part only of the exuberant details, by which his task 
has been simplified. Amongst these torments were dogs, 
who devoured her hands; the reason being, as she tells 
us, that in life “‘ I stretched out my hands, in giving to 
dogs those things which I ought to have given to the 
poor, that is to say, meat, cakes, and other things; and 


! This is a curious fact ; most archeologists would certainly have 
given a much less antiquity to the champagne bottle. 


é 
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even I adorned them luxuriously with rings and gems.” 
The subject is here sufficiently clear. The demons on 
either side of the ladder seem to be employed in prevent- 
ing, by cries and gestures, the souls from safely ascending. 
He with the cloven feet on the right of the ladder, has 
carried off one with the fork over his shoulder. Just 
beneath are two figures, male and female, tumbling down 
together, the former carrying a large horn, on which one 
hand of the latter is placed, the other holding out a piece 
of money. 

At first sight this might appear to have an allusion to 
hunting. But the objections to this view are many. The 
horn is not quite of the shape of the hunting-horn, but 
is like that of the warder ; then it is too large in propor- 
tion to the figures. If this were intended to specialize a 
hunter, it would certainly be of proportions accordingly, 
and probably suspended to the figure by a strap. We 
must therefore look in another direction for a solution 
of this part of our composition. The shape of the horn 
is most like that which we frequently see given to 
demons, and its large size would suggest that something 
not earthly was intended. In Campsal church, Yorkshire, 
are found these lines :— 


“ Bewar of the devyl when he blawis his horn 
And pray thy gode angel to convey the.” 


Therefore the following story, found in Cesarius “ De 
Morientibus,” cap. 1., may more probably be the key 
to the meaning. ‘‘There was aclerk in France very 
full of vice, who, when admonished by his friends of con- 
fession, and the Sacrament of our Lord’s body was 
brought to him, would not receive it, but turning him- 
self to the wall, said, ‘The horn sounds near hell, let us 
go hence;’ and so died.” This is related as the sin of 
blasphemy. The clerk was “ vitiosus valde,” which means 
much: the associated female and the money she holds 
are significant emblems. The artist’s plan throughout 
has been to take, and use the ideas he found in various 
VOL. V. 2a 
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sources for his illustrations. There are analogies in the 
quotation from the ‘Hortus Deliciarum” which will 
occur to the reader. 

Other figures of souls falling down from above are 
seen in this part of the subject, but which must be again 
alluded to in the description of the upper division. 

The upper portion of the picture does not entail upon 
us much difficulty, as here we have ideas introduced that 
are well known; but the way in which they are combined 
together is exceedingly interesting; and although some 
part of this is defaced, yet the losses are so trifling, that 
it leaves nothing to be guessed at. Practically the whole 
composition is complete. 

Immediately over the “Tree of Life” is that well- 
known subject ‘* The Descent into Hell,” called by our 
old writers “ The Harrowing of Hell.’ Now the earliest 
authority for this is found in the apocryphal Gospel of 
Nicodemus, a work ascribed to the third century. It is 
best, therefore, in illustration, to go there in preference 
to numerous other sources, because they are but repro- 
ductions. But, before we enter into the narrative, it may 
be well to set forth the theology of the Middle Ages 
upon this article of the Creed, as given in the ‘* Sermones 
Discipuli,—de Tempore, CXLVI.” 

This article of faith, ‘* He descended into Hell,” was 
propounded by St. Philip. As soon as the soul of Christ 
was separated from the body it descended to the Limbo 
of the Patriarchs, and remained there until the hour of 
his death. At the hour of his resurrection he led forth 
the Patriarchs from Limbo, and on the day of his Ascen- 
sion produced their souls in heaven. At the time of 
Christ’s Passion there were four receptacles of souls. The 
first receptacle was the Hell of the Damned, ani to this 
Christ did not descend, neither did he liberate any souls 
therefrom. The second receptacle is the Limbo of Chil- 
dren who had departed in original sin. And there is 
that punishment of the damned in the want of the di- 
vine vision, but no sensible pain. This limbo is above 
Hell, and to this Christ did not descend. The third 
receptacle is Purgatory, which is above the Limbo of 


Se 
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Children, where there is corporeal fire, in which souls are 
punished who in their lives have not fulfilled satisfactory 
penance. Out of this Christ liberated those souls who 
had been sufficiently purged of sin. The fourth recep- 
tacle, and the highest, is the Limbo of the Holy Patriarchs, 
where is no vision of God, nor sensible pain. Into 
‘this Christ descended, and broke it, and led forth the 
Holy Patriarchs. Such, then, was the doctrine of the 
Middle Ages on this subject. 

There is a subtlety of distinction here that the artist 
could not convey, but nevertheless he was influenced in 
some measure by it, and the position of the subject above 
the place of torment is in accord with the theologians. 
It is necessary to point out that, in the Chaldon painting 
there is more simplicity of treatment than is usually 
found in later compositions. There are no attendant 
demons whatever, which so often play here a very con- 
spicuous part. 

But we will now briefly narrate the event as given in 
the Gospel of Nicodemus. The two sons of Simeon, 
Charinus and Lenthius, raised from the dead, commit to 
paper a narrative in the synagogue at Jerusalem. We 
need not follow it in its verbose details, nor enter into 
the quarrel between Satan and the Prince of Hell 
respecting the Advent of Christ. The story tells us 
that ‘‘on a sudden there appeared the colour of the sun, 
like gold.” Upon this Adam announces that ‘that 
light is the author of everlasting light, who hath pro- 
mised to translate us to everlasting light.” An altercation 
then takes place between Satan and the Prince of Hell, 
Beelzebub, which continues for a long time—in the midst 
of it ‘* There was a voice as of thunder, and the rushing 
of winds, saying, ‘ Lift up your gates, O ye princes; and 
be ye lift up, O everlasting gates, and the King of glory 
shall come in.’ ” The patriarchs and prophets then call 
upon them, the princes of hell, to open the gates. Then 
the narrative continues :—‘ The mighty Lord appeared 
in the form of a man, and enlightened those places which 
had ever before been in darkness. . . . . Then the King 
of Glory, trampling upon Death, seized the Prince of 
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Hell, deprived him of all power, and took our earthly 
father Adam with him to his glory.” The altercation 
between Beelzebub and Satan continues; and in it we 
get this allusion to the “forbidden tree,’ which shows 
us the influences under which the artist acted in intro- 
ducing it into this subject. Beelzebub says to Satan: 
**Q prince Satan, thou great keeper of the infernal 
regions, all thy advantages which thou didst acquire by 
the forbidden tree and the loss of Paradise, thou hast 
now lost by the wood of the cross,” &. &e. ‘ While 
the Prince of Hell was thus speaking to Satan, the King 
of Glory said to Beelzebub, the Prince of Hell, ‘* Satan 
the prince shall be subject to thy dominion for ever, in 
the room of Adam and his righteous sons, who are mine.” 
Then Jesus stretched forth his hand, and said, ‘* Come 
to me, all ye my saints, who were created in my image, 
who were condemned by the tree of the forbidden fruit 
and by the devil and death. . . . . Then, taking hold of 
Adam by his right hand, he ascended from Hell, and all 
the saints of God followed him. .... Then the Lord, 
holding Adam by the hand, delivered him to Michael 
the Archangel, and he led them into Paradise.” On 
their way they meet with Enoch and Elijah, who had not 
been in Hell, and afterwards the penitent thief, who was 
crucified with Christ : he was carrying his cross, on his 
way also to Paradise. 

Such is the basis of this legend, which, however, was 
afterwards amplified considerably in details, as was 
universally the case. The names of the patriarchs 
liberated, only a few of which are given in this Gospel, 
are afterwards more particularly mentioned, and are 
thus enumerated in the “ Divina Commedia” :— 


l’ombra del primo parente, 
D’ Abel suo figlio, e quelia di Noe, 
Di Moise legista e ubbidiente 

Abraam patriarea, e David re ; 
Israel col padre, e con suoi nati, 
E con Rachele, per cui tanto fe. 

Et altri molti ; e fecegli beati.” 


Inferno, canio iv. 
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Let us now turn to the painting, and see how the fore- 
going extracts bear upon the design. Hell is represented 
as the jaw of a monster, the usual convention, which is 
but the literal rendering of figurative expressions.’ Christ 
is advancing upon the prostrate form of Lucifer or Satan, 
bound about the wrist with manacles. He bears the 
cross, with banner in his left hand, in sign of victory, 
and thrusts the point upon Satan’s head. This is in 
accordance with the prophecy, that the seed of the 
woman shall bruise the serpent’s head. In his right 
he takes Adam by the hand, according to the ancient 
apocryphal gospel above quoted. Eve is probably the 
figure nearest to Christ, and all the souls are repre- 
sented as joyful for deliverance, and turn towards their 
deliverer with hands raised in acclamation. The flames 
depicted in front of the jaw, must represent Purgatory, 
and the figures issuing therefrom, those souls which have 
been saved, according to the doctrine previously stated. 
In the upper part, the angel issuing from heaven, bearing 
a scroll, must signify, either the messenger with the an- 
nouncement of the fulfilment of prophecies, or possibly, 
the ‘* voice as of thunder,” saying, “‘ Lift up ye gates,” 
&e. This seroll was never inscribed, as not the least 
trace of any letter was found upon it; but there can be 
little doubt of its intent; and numerous extracts of 
various prophecies supposed to refer to this event are 
given in this Gospel. 

On either side the ladder stand angels,—guards against 
any ascending without a pass, guides to those fortunate 
ones who have gone successfully through the preliminary 
trials. The one on the side we have been describing 
holds a scroll, also uninscribed. There are yet two 
figures that belong to this division, whose position gives 
them significance. These are not ascending on the 
ladder, in the usual or ordinary way, but at the side, 
one above the other, that uppermost being, as it were, 


1 In “Sermo X XX. de Animabus,” in the collection “ Dormi securé,” is 
this passage :—‘* Et sunt in triplici tribulatione. Primo sunt in ore leonis. 


Unde David dicit, ‘De ore leonis libera me, domine. 
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handed up by the angel. These must be Enoch and 
Elijah, whom the Gospel of Nicodemus introduces into 
this subject, as not having been like the rest of the souls 
in Hell, and not having descended into the grave. And 
this leads us to interpret the angel on the other side of 
the ladder, bearing a soul to heaven, as him delegated 
to convey the penitent thief to Paradise. Thus we are 
in accord with the apocryphal Gospel, and also with the 
legendary history of St. Dismas, for so he is called, in 
which we find it stated, that our Lord gave command- 
ment to an angel to convey him to Paradise. The fre- 
quency of this “representation in medizval compositions 
of the Crucifixion will be remembered by all who have an 
acquaintance with the arts of the Middle Ages.’ 

Pass we now to the other side of the ladder, where 
also a very important office is being performed. Here is 
St. Michael weighing souls, another myth, whose history 
would, if followed, carry us into far antiquity, though it 
literally is nothing more than rendering metaphor into 
prose. It is merely making words facts. The usually 
quoted texts in reference are, Daniel v. 27—‘* Thou art 
weighed in the balances and art found wanting ;” also, 
Job xxxi. 6—** Let me be weighed in an even balance, 
that God may know mine integrity.” But it would not 
be correct to suppose that this idea of ‘ soul-weighing” 
was merely derived from these texts. It is far more prob- 
able that it was handed down from Oriental sources, and 
that the texts were found apt in illustration. In fact, 
there were “soul-weighers” in the religious systems of 
antiquity, notably in that of Egypt; so ‘that there is no 
difficulty of accounting for its appearance in Christian 
art. Michael was chief in the Heavenly Host—the con- 


1 See Life of St. Dismas in the “Catalogus Sanctorum,” &c., of Petrus 
de N Vatalibus, 

? One of the most beautiful and interesting of these is by Simone 
Memmi, in the Campo Santo at Pisa. Here the good angel stands 
upon the cross, having received the soul of the de -parted thief. But 
another angel is coming, as if from our dying Lord, to receive it and to 
bear it to Paradise. The thought is the same as in the Chaldon paint- 
ing, and derived from the same source. 


= 
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queror of Satan; the Provost of Paradise, and ‘ Soul- 
weigher.” And this particular incident is one of those 
which very frequently appear as part of the “ Last Judg- 
ment,” or as a distinct and separate subject. Conse- 
quently this, by itself, has often been found in our 
churches. One instance, discovered at Lenham, Kent, 
in 1847,’ had the story of a usurer, whose bad deeds 
outweighing his good, when nearly lost, was saved by 
the Virgin Mary, who threw her rosary into the scale, 
and so rescued the soul from the enraged demon. 
Recently, in Chesham and Lathbury churches, in Buck- 
inghamshire, other examples have been found—it was 
indeed of very common occurrence; also in Tundale’s 
Vision, St. Michael is introduced weighing souls at the 
entrance of Paradise. 

The history of the myth of ‘‘ soul-weighing”’ is one 
that takes us far back into that of the human race; or, 
perhaps, it would be more correct to say, as represented 
by written records. It teaches this lesson; that, how- 
ever separated by time, the disruption of empires, the 
passing away of one religious creed, and the acceptance 
or progress of another, certain thoughts survive through 
all, only taking other shapes, or rather being clothed in 
other colours. 

It has already been mentioned that, in the ancient 
mythology of Egypt it had a remarkable place, and it has 
left its trace in the fragments of its literature, and of its 
art. In the papyri in the British Museum, now hanging 
on the walls of the staircase, at the end of the Egy ptian 
room, are several examples of “ soul-weighing,” deli- 
neated upon rolls of the Ritual of the Dead. Several of 
them are of the Ptolemaic age, and some belong to that of 
other dynasties. These very singularly illustrate the 
subject. Here we find Osiris, the judge, seated, often 
holding that cross and ring, sometimes called the « Key 
of the Nile,” said to signify ** Life,” and standing before 
him “ Thoth ” (ibis-headed), with roll and pen, waiting 


1 Engraved in the “ Journal of the British Archeological Association,” 
vol. i. p. 60. 
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to record the judgment. Behind him are the scales, in 
which the good and bad deeds of the departed are being 
weighed. Horus (hawk-headed) stands by the scale in 
which are the actions of the deceased, whilst Anubis 
(jackal-headed) is by that of the soul. There is also a 
figure of the shade of the deceased imploring mercy. 
On a sarcophagus in Sir John Soane’s Museum we get 
a variation of this treatment, which bears a little upon 
our subject in other directions. Here Osiris is seated, 
holding the symbol of the T cross before alluded to, and 
in his left hand a pastoral crook, in no way differing in 
principle from that of the bishops in early ages. The 
balance is held by Horus, who stands on the top of a 
flight of steps of nine grades, on which are souls, repre- 
senting, according to Champollion, the nine grades of 
society ; but may it not be, rather, the ‘“ Ladder” to 
heaven? At any rate, the analogy is so close one could 
not omit to refer to it.’ 

As we progress farther eastwards, the same thoughts 
are found again. In the religion of the Zenda-vesta, 
Mithra and Rashné- Rast weigh the actions of men 
on the bridge Tchinevad, which separates earth and 
heaven. In the system of Buddha, Yama, the king of 
justice, has souls weighed before him, and the good and 
evil spirits produce his good and evil deeds. In the 
Koran, also, there are many evidences of the like ideas 
to be found; but here the “ soul-weigher”’ is St. Gabriel, 
perhaps, merely in opposition to the Christians, who had 
assigned that office to St. Michael. 

The medizeval ideas upon the offices of the “ Angel,” 
and on “ soul-weighing,” are set forth in the Dialogues 
of St. Gregory, and they will be found to have no material 
differences from those anciently entertained in the 
Kast. He says—‘ that on the point of separation of 
the soul from the body, the good and bad angels come, 
and the merits and demerits of the man are weighed. 
The good angel alleges and recites the man’s good 
works, the bad angel recalling to memory all the evil 


' Engraved in “‘ Records of Buckinghamshire,” vol. iv. page 27. 
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ones. And if, indeed, the bad preponderate over the 
good, so that he departed in mortal sin, immediately 
the soul is delivered to the torturers, who thrust the 
man, or his soul, down to the prison of hell to eternal 
punishment. But if he deceased in charity, without 
mortal sin, yet in some that may be purgeable, the good 
angels conduct him into Purgatory, from which, after 
being purged, they lead him into Paradise. But if, 
indeed, he departed in so much charity that all the 
rust of sin was consumed, so that nothing purgeable 
remained, immediately the holy angels received him, and 
carried him to the kingdom of heaven.’ By the light 
afforded by these passages, medieval art may be com- 
pletely understood in reference to this subject, as well 
as the office of the angel as the guardian and protector 
of the soul. 

In our picture, the figure of the Archangel simply 
holds out the scales in which the merits and demerits are 
being poised one against the other. A demon on the 
opposite side, dragging at his back a large number of 
souls, bound behind him with a rope, strives to touch one 
scale to send up the beam. There is much obliteration 
of the small figures in custody, but the intention is 
quite clear. A figure of a soul is approaching the Arch- 
angel in a supplicating attitude, as if to avert the threat- 
ened evil.?, On the other side of St. Michael are three 
souls, all females, who are being conducted by an angel 
to the ladder. The three together show that they 
have a relation or association with cach other, and are 
thus specially distinguished. Probably, therefore, they 
represent the three Marys, as there are no other three 
female saints who occupy so high a dignity, connected 
with each other in the sacred narrative. The angel has 


1 Quoted in “ Sermones, Dormi securé,” Sermo LVIT.—‘ De Sancto 
Michaele.” 

? The feeling of this suggests to us the endeavour of Satan to possess 
himself of a soul, given in that early spiritual romance, “ Pélerinage de 
lAme,” of which a translation was printed by Caxton. The soul is saved 
by the intervention of St. Michael. A similar idea occurs in the Egyptian 
papyri of the Ritual of the Dead, before alluded to. 
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a purse hanging at his girdle, the meaning of which is, 
perhaps, that it contains the almsgivings ; he also holds 
in his left hand a tablet, the record of the suffrages of 
the faithful, and of the good deeds. It is curious that 
the angel on the opposite side of the ladder holds one 
so much smaller; but this may well mean that he 
had less to record. When every little detail seems to 
have had a signification, even such a point as this must 
not be left unnoticed. It will be seen that, whilst 
we have fortunate souls moving towards the ladder, 
there are two unfortunate ones who are falling into the 
abyss below. They have been weighed, and found 
wanting. Such, then, is the description of this very 
remarkable work; but it is now necessary to point out 
its bearing on the history of art in this country. 

It is first essential to decide upon its date ; and there 
are certain details that help us directly to this end. 
The most important of these is the “ Tree of Life,” 
because here we have conventional ornament, which can 
scarcely lead us much astray. Now this is identical in 
character with what is found in a MS., 383 in the Lans- 
downe Collection, British Museum. And in this same 
authority, we get also a reproduction of that peculiar 
thrusting out of drapery as if agitated by the wind, which 
is seen in the figures of both the angels standing by the 
ladder ; and of the figure of the demon at the end of 
the composition, showing a front face. The manuscript 
belongs to the twelfth century, and may be taken as a 
test of the period at which this painting was executed. 
There are other indications which point to the same 
era, the chief of which is the interlacing border at the 
top. One must, however, not be so vague as to leave 
it to so large an interval ; for the twelfth century was an 
active time, one of great change, and full of intellectual 
life. The architecture of the aisles is Pointed, and it 
was on the south face of the respond, supporting the 
first arch, that a figure was found, unluckily destroyed 
in the Rector’s absence. So the painting must be 
subsequent to the erection of the aisles. The character 
of this addition is Early English, and therefore cannot 
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be referred to an earlier date than the closing half of 
the twelfth century. Perhaps it would be safer ground 
to say, that the painting can hardly be prior to 1170, 
though we might extend the range of time twenty 
years later. Absolute precision is impossible, as style, 
when cony entional, naturally lasts a long time, and is 
not easily dispossessed. ‘The importance of this work at 
such a period is very great, and it is gratifying that it 
has been preserved in such a generally wood condition. 
Archeology owes great thanks to the Rector, to whose 
acute observation and judgment this is due. 

The execution demands a few words. It is remark- 
able, that there is no filling-up of features in the figures, 
excepting those of the demons and that of the “ usurer,” 
for which there were especial reasons. The features of a 
few figures are given, because they are profiles, and part 
of an external outline, and doubtless to subserve, as they 
do most cleverly, certain expressions. But even here, there 
are no eyes put in; they are therefore merely si/houettes, 
and obey the same law which the artist has evidently laid 
down for himself. In fact, it is a bit of art- writing, truly 
hieroglyphic, to serve the purpose of instruction only, 
and not for any egotistical self-assertion. It is quite 
essential, that this principle should be perfectly under- 
stood, when we have to consider medieval art. Some 
may think the work was left unfinished, but this is 
quite an untenable position. It is very unlikely that 
the artist would, had he intended to put them in, have 
left the features, and the details of hands and feet, 
to the last. It would have been giving himself needless 
trouble, for he would have had to have shifted his 
scaffold ; an operation to be avoided: he certainly finished 
as he went on. 

The outhnes show great ease and a ready hand, and 
it will be seen, they frequently cross each other; that is 
to say, one figure before another shows the form of the 
limbs of that behind, as if he were transparent. One 
might almost imagine that he intended to indicate that 
they were shades. But this view is not quite feasible, 
as he carries the same practice into his ornament. 
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The composition is clever and ingenious. On the 
ladder the figures are very varied, and the attitudes well 
contrasted, and throughout they are designed with great 
simplicity, always following the end in view, without the 
slightest affectation, which it may here be noted, is of 
frequent occurrence in the thirteenth century. 

The picture is painted in tempera and not in fresco ;' 
the colours used are red and yellow ochre, a little 
native cinnabar, and white. Women are only dis- 
tinguished by the colour of their hair, which is yellow, 
except in one or two special instances; the hair of men 
red, except when massed in locks. White is used as a flesh- 
ground, except in the case of the demons, who are red 
and yellow, and sometimes left the colour of the ground 
formed by the plaster. The whole of the back-ground 
is red, and was not painted, but simply rubbed in in a 
dry or chalky condition. 

The mental part of the work most requires our 
attention. The convention of the ‘ Ladder”’ is certainly 
of ancient ecclesiastical use, as is seen by the examples 
alluded to, but may not have been of much earlier 
adoption than the twelfth century. But here the artist, 
in the combination of the elements he has employed, has 
shown an original mind. He has selected his materials 
carefully, and put them together so as best to tell the 
story, whilst, at the same time, he has created nothing. 
He may well be compared to Andrea Orcagna, that most 
thoughtful Italian, whose paintings of the ‘“ Last 
Doom” and the ‘* Triumph of Death,” in the Campo 
Santo at Pisa, attest the words of Vasari, who tells us 
he was in the Poems of Dante “ molto studioso.” To 
the artist of the Chaldon painting the same term may 


' This term “fresco” is so constantly used, and is so exceedingly 
improper, that it ought at once to be given up. All medieval paintings 
in our churches are in tempera, and of a common kind ; the material 
used with the colours being doubtless a size made of parchment shreds. 
Even in Italy there is but little true fresco-painting until the fourteenth 
century, when the ancient practice was revived. There is such a 
speciality in the process of true fresco-painting (fresco buono) that it 
can never be confounded with any other mode. 


he, 
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be well applied, for he was well instructed in all those 
works which were not only antecedent to Dante’s 
era, but actually forestall the plan of his great poem ; 
and he had besides this a special knowledge of those 
floating legendary stories, which afterwards were com- 
piled together by such a man as Herolt. This shows us 
that he could scarcely have been a layman, but was pro- 
bably a brother of some religious house, following his 
vocation in that loving spirit which formed the life of 
so many of the early painters, such as Fra Angelico da 
Fiesole, Lippi, Domenico, &e. 

It is a question to interest, though not capable of any 
direct answer, as to whether this painting may be claimed 
by an English hand. It is rarely, that we have any 
data in these early works for even forming an opinion. It 
was conventional art, not taught from the study of 
nature ; therefore the given rules, especially as it was 
under ecclesiastical government, would be taught mecha- 
nically, and all that could be designated ‘ style’? was 
absent. We trace in it the influence of the Greek or 
Byzantine school, but at a time of transition to an epoch 
of advance and progress. Schools of art were more 
easily formed upon the Continent, and some monasteries 
had long been renowned as such. Of these St. Gall, by 
the Lake Constance, produced artists even in the ninth 
and tenth centuries, many of whose names have been 
preserved. But had art not been taught, or practised in 
England, it would not follow that Englishmen had not | 
studied it in the monastic schools abroad. 

The shape of the bottle before alluded to is French, 
such as we are still accustomed to see wines imported 
in. That might be an argument for an artist of that 
country, if it were not likely that wines were imported in 
bottles. Our dynasty in the twelfth century was closely 
connected with France, and monks migrating to England 
were by no means uncommon. <A community of inter- 
course always subsisted with certain monastic societies, 


' Mr. Heales suggests, “ Possibly a rector who was presented at that 
time.” 
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which spread art and literature amongst them, with 
interchange of thought. A distinction of country could 
not be seen in art founded upon rules almost mechanical. 
But, as we do know that a great deal of art was in active 
life throughout the twelfth century in England, and also 
associated with English names; there is no good reason 
why, as William the Englishman was an able successor 
to William of Sens in the fabric of the cathedral of 
Canterbury, an English painter could not be found able 
to execute the painting at Chaldon. Whoever he was, 
he was a worthy forerunner to that great Italian, Andrea 
Oreagna, with whose mind he certainly had much in 
common; and when we think of the execution, we must 
remember, that in this comparison, he antedated him by 
180 years. When the time comes for a history of the 
early ecclesiastical art of England to be written, this work 
at Chaldon must find a place. It is greatly to be desired, 
that all to whom the chance of such discoveries may fall, 
will do their best, if not to preserve, at least to secure 
a permanent record, by having the whole of it traced. 
Much has been discovered of late years during restora- 
tions, but it has been too often lost for want of proper 
supervision, and interest sufficiently strong among local 
authorities. 


N.B. The era of the sarcophagus in the Soane Museum 
is referred by Dr. Birch to Sethos 1.—B.C. 1489 to 1388. 
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